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FORECAST 

A  N  article — "What  College  Did 
^  To  My  Religion" — which 
appeared  in  the  June,  1932,  issue 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  caused 
considerable  discussion  in  some  cir- 
cles. A  prominent  member  of  the 
M.  I.  A.  of  the  Church  called  the 
article  to  the  attention  of  Elder  B. 
H.  Roberts,  who,  for  years,  has 
been  a  defender  not  only  of  the 
Church  but  of  religion.  The  re-' 
suit  was  a  reply  by  President  Rob- 
erts in  his  characteristic  fiery  style. 
This  reply  will  appear  next  month 
in  this  magazine. 

i     i     i 

TV  /[ANY  people  are  wondering 
*^*-  what  is  happening  to  the 
Latter-day  Saint  family.  Are  par- 
ents able  to  hold  the  group  to- 
gether as  of  old,  or  should  they 
try  to  hold  it  together?  Mrs.  Amy 
Brown  Lyman,  for  years  a  student 
of  the  home  and  home  psychology, 
will  give  her  views  on  this  import- 
ant subject  next  month.  Her  ar- 
ticle will  be  one  worth  reading  by 
every  parent  or  prospective  parent. 

i      i      i 
f\NE  of  the  most  romantic  char- 

^-^  acters  of  the  Old  West  was 
the  wild  horse,  proud  descendant 
of  the  Spanish  chargers  brought 
over  by  Cortez  and  others.  Pal- 
metto, a  fine,  cream-colored  stal- 
lion, was  one  of  the  proudest  of 
the  lot.  Meet  him  in  the  Era  in 
March.  Unusual  illustrations  by 
Paul  S.  Clowes  will  add  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  story. 

i      i      i 
The  Cover 

TI7 INTER'S  Valentine"  is  the 
*  *  title  we  have  given  our  Feb- 
ruary cover.  These  gorgeous,  lacy 
valentines  are  hung  in  hundreds  of 
canyons  throughout  the  mountain 
regions. 
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WHAT  WILL  YOU    DO  WITH   YOUR 


Jeisuref 


By  JAY  B.  NASH 


Professor  of  Education,  New  York  University 

"Youth  means  a  temperamental  predominance  of  courage  over 
timidity,  of  the  appetite  for  adventure  over  the  life  of  ease.  *  *  * 
Nobody  grows  old  by  merely  living  a  number  of  years,  People 
grow  old  by  deserting  their  ideals"  says  J.  B.  Nash — and  then  tells 

why. 


■:  ■.•:-•  :-"-    !■   ::.":.:.  v?  ::. 


THE  young  people  who  read 
this  article  have  back  of 
them  one  of  the  richest 
heritages  of  any   group   in        Jf 
the  land.   Beginning  with 
the  western  Mormon  trek 
of  '47  there  developed  a 
philosophy   of   leisure. 
Why  did   this  philos- 
ophy of  leisure  develop 


in  these  lviormuii  car- 


avans but  not  in  the 
others?  There  is  every 
evidence  that  from  the 
camp  fires  of  Inde- 
pendence Rock  in  the 
halt  on  the  western 
march  there  emerged  from 
the  Mormon  groups  joy- 
ous refrains  of  songs  and 
dances  and  other  phases  of 
wholesome  recreation,  while  in 
the  other  groups  there  was  eye- 
gouging  and  bone  breaking, 
wrestling  and  many  of  the  baser 
forms  of  dissipation.  Why  this 
difference?  History  has  not  re- 
corded the  answer,  but  I  presume 
the  answer  will  be  found  in  the 
word  leadership.  From  all  that 
I  can  learn  the  early  Mormon  lead- 
ers had  a  philosophy  of  recreation 
and  not  only  preached  it  but  lived 
it.  What  will  you  do  with  this 
heritage? 

Up  to  the  present  time  you  have 
given  a  good  account  of  yourselves. 
Your  ward  houses  have  been  gath- 
ering places  for  the  community. 
Your  Church  has  fostered  a  liberal 
policy  and  your  community  im- 
provement  associations   have    fur- 


God  is  often  found  by  a  fire  under  a 
Summer   Moon. 

nished  the  means  of  expressing  this 
philosophy.  Throughout  your 
country  you  have  liberally  sup- 
ported playgrounds  and  parks, 
both  in  the  cities  and  state,  and 
your  university  has  been  a  leader  in 
these  fields.  Your  homes  have  been 
large  and  your  hospitality  larger. 
Will  this  continue  under  the  im- 
pact of  the  machine  age? 

The  pioneer  people  of  our  coun- 
try did  not  have  a  great  deal  of 
leisure.  The  frontier  was  severe; 
land  must  be  cleared,  crops  planted 


and  harvested  if  life  was  to  exist. 
The  pioneer  day  consisted  of 
two  parts:  long  hours  of 
work,  and  hours  of  rest — 
III  rest  to  get  ready  for  an- 
other day.  The  coun- 
try was  sparsely 
settled.  Occasional 
community  gather- 
ings and  Sunday 
school  picnics,  or  an 
occasional  grouse 
hunt  or  trip  up  the 
trout  stream  broke 
the  monotony.  But 
these  days  were  few 
and  far  between. 
Almost  in  the  twin- 
kling of  an  eye  the 
machine  age  has  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  produce 
more  goods  than  we  can 
consume,  and  by  this  very 
process  we  have  been  given 
leisure.  That  thing,  which  during 
the  ages  we  have  yearned  for, 
which  we  have  made  almost  syn- 
onymous with  our  heavens  and  our 
happy  hunting  grounds,  which  we 
dreamed  about  but  never  hoped  to 
attain,  has  now  been  handed  to  us 
on  a  silver  platter  by  a  bowing, 
braided  butler — the  machine  age. 
It  is  a  bit  of  bitter  irony  now  that 
we  are  asking  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion, Dare  we  accept  that  thing  for 
which,  through  all  the  ages,  we 
have  longed? 

T^HERE  are  glaring  indications 

on  all  sides,  that  given  leisure, 

man   will   turn  into   a   listener,   a 
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All  participants,  no  spectators  here  at  this  three  stakes  fathers  and  sons  outing — Canada. 


watcher.  He  will  attempt  to 
utilize  this  new  leisure,  which 
should  be  devoted  to  creative  arts, 
in  body  recuperation.  He  will  ra- 
tionalize that  he  needs  rest — a  let- 
down far  beyond  his  actual  require- 
ment. Too  much  restoration  or 
recreation,  as  we  have  used  it,  dulls 
the  mind.  Man  can  sleep  too 
much.  Granted  freedom,  many 
men  go  to  sleep — "physically  and 
mentally,"  organically  and  cortic- 
ally.  Not  having  the  drive  for 
creative  arts  they  turn  to  pre- 
digested  pastimes,  prepared  in  little 
packages  at  a  dollar  per.  This  has 
literally  thrown  us  into  the  gladi- 
atorial stage  of  Rome  in  which  the 
number  of  participants  becomes 
fewer  and  the  size  of  the  grand- 
stands, larger.  Spectatoritis  has 
become  almost  synonymous  with 
Americanism  and  the  end  is  not 
yet.  The  stages  will  get  smaller  and 
the  rows  of  seats  will  mount 
higher.  Magnifiers  and  lights  carry 
the  messages  to  the  far  corners  and 
one  can  perform  for  ten  thousand 
as  well  as  ten.  Twenty-five  mil- 
lion people  go  to  the  movies  daily 
at  a  time  of  the  worst  depression 
known  to  man.  Over  a  million 
people  on  a  fall  Saturday  afternoon 
pass  in  at  the  gates  over  five  mil- 
lion dollars  at  the  football  sta- 
diums, so  that  they  may  watch 
gladiatorial  contests  carried  on 
under  the  holy  banner  of  modern 
college  education.  Enough  of  this, 
as  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  look  about 
him.  Where  should  he  spend  a 
pleasant  evening?  Tick  off  on 
your  fingers  the  creative  things  you 
can  do.     Count  on  your  compu- 


tator  the  offerings  of  commercial 
recreation.  The  outcome  is  profits, 
not  prophets. 

The  cry  is  to  "buy  ready-made 


r\R  JAY  B.  NASH  is  professor 
-*-^  of  Physical  Education,  School 
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entire  Mutual  program  of  recreation. 
His  latest  book  is  "Spectatoritis, 
Re-Creation  Not  Wreck-Creation." 


things,"  standardized  and  con- 
ceived by  somebody  else.  Mechan- 
isms which  youth  cannot  make; 
he  cannot  even  mend.  On  they  go 
with  a  definite  confidence  that 
everything  can  be  bought.  Buy 
machines!  Buy  education!  Buy 
health!  Buy  happiness!  Buy! 
Over  our  great  arenas  should  be 
carved:  'They  think  they  can 
buy  it!"  Viscount  Grey  charac- 
terized this  group,  "A  pleasure- 
seeking,  but  not  a  pleasure-finding 
people."  This  situation  is  illus- 
trated at  a  recent  meeting  in  which 
a  friend  of  mine,  pointing  to  a 
table  at  a  banquet,  said,  "At  that 
small  table  is  a  group  of  men,  most 
of  them  not  over  thirty-five,  and 
they  represent  capital  worth  three 
hundred  million  dollars — and  all 
drunk!"  The  freedom  which  had 
been  won  over  a  million  years  had 
been  sold  for  a  "mess  of  pottage." 
Over  the  laws  of  nature  presides  a 
strict  judge.  The  sons  of  the  rich, 
friends  of  politicians,  relatives  of 
officials  and  the  favorites  of  magis- 
trates get  no  concessions.  The 
laws  of  retrogradation  are  as  relent- 
less as  the  laws  of  evolution.  "Use 
or  relinquish"  is  the  law  of  nature. 
The  fish  in  Mammoth  Cave  had 
no  use  for  eyes  for  many  years, 
and  in  their  place  today  are  mere 
light  spots.  Freedom  is  no  ex- 
ception— use  or  relinquish.  To 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  but 
just  as  surely  from  him  that  hath 
not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that 
which  he  hath.  Was  Nature  too 
ambitious  in  giving  man  freedom? 
must  be  answered  by  another  ques- 
tion:    Will  he  use  it  wisely? 
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(^AN  we  develop  a  people  eager 
for  a  day,  a  month,  or  a  year 
off,  to  follow  some  favorite  hobby? 
Will  we  be  so  eager  that  we  will 
grasp  the  twenty-minute  wait  for 
the  train,  the  time  in  the  subway, 
Saturday  afternoon,  an  evening  or 
the  week-end?  What  would  you 
do  with  an  hour  off?  This  should 
bring  an  answer  as  to  whether  or 
not  you  can  be  trusted  with  leisure. 
Better  yet,  what  would  you  do 
with  a  month?  Would  you  turn, 
as  did  Louis  XVI,  to  the  making 
of  locks,  or  as  a  Hall,  to  work  in 
your  basement  laboratory  in  quest 
of  aluminum,  or  as  a  Thorndike, 
to  work  in  your  attic  with  animals, 
or  as  a  McKenzie,  to  sculpturing, 
or  as  Suppke,  to  sketching,  or  as 
Finley,  to  walking?  Would  you 
turn  to  Nature  to  find  a  new  type 
of  slime  mold,  a  new  fern,  a  scarlet 
tanager  or  a  hepatica  ?  Would  you 
turn  to  the  romance  of  the  micro- 
scope or  to  the  world  revealed  by 
the  telescope?  Would  you  turn  to 
reading  the  story  of  life  that  has 
been  worked  out  in  remote  parts  of 
the  world?  Would  you  turn  to 
your  shop  to  create,  or  to  your 
musical  instrument?  Or  would 
you  drop  back  to  your  old  reflexes 
and  sleep — sleep  in  bed,  before  the 
radio,  before  the  moving  picture 
camera,  or  other  places  where  the 
requirement  is  check  your  brains 
with  your  hat?  Answer  that  ques- 
tion for  yourself  and  you  have 
stated  the  problem.  Would  you, 
on  the  other  hand,  look  forward 
to  one  day,  as  did  delightful  Pippa : 

"Oh,  Day,  if  I  squander  a  wavelet  of  thee, 
A  mite  of  my  twelve  hours'  treasure, 
The  least  of  thy  gazes  or  glances, 
(Be  they  grants  thou  art  bound   to  or 

gifts  above  measure) 
One  of  thy  choices  or  one  of  thy  chances, 
(Be  they  tasks  God  imposed  thee  or  freaks 
at  thy  pleasure) 


— My  Day,  if  I  squander  such  labor  or 

leisure, 
Theft  shame  fall  on  Asolo,   mischief  on 

me!" 

Oh,  Life,  if  I  squander  a  wavelet 
of  thee — 

I  know  the  chorus  will  be 
calamity  howler  —  joy  killer  — 
again.  Yet  in  every  age  there  have 
been  those  who  have  stood  as 
Plato,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  declin- 
ing Athens,  hands  above  their 
heads  in  desperation,  crying, 
"What  can  I  do  to  save  my  city?" 
In  this  sense  we  have  today  Walter 
Henderson,  proclaiming  against 
the  "Curse  of  Leisure,"  Hoffman 
Nickerson,  chaffing  at  the  Amer- 
ican Leisure  Class,  John  Finley, 
writing  on  the  Wisdom  of  Leisure, 
and  President  Cutten,  warning  of 
the  Threat  of  Leisure.  We  have 
Jacks,  with  his  delightful  philos- 
ophy of  life,  warning  us  to  acquire 
skills.  We  have  our  Criles  and 
our  Mayos  urging  us  to  acquire  a 
hobby.  Work  with  your  hands  is 
the  admission  price  for  this  show 
— civilization.  Civilization  is, 
really,  a  race  between  the  acquiring 
of  normality  through  interest- 
driven,  integrative  hobbies,  and 
collapse  through  mental  degenera- 
tion. 

The  drive  to  do  something  is 
inherited.  Nature  abhors  total 
inactivity,  as  it  abhors  a  vacuum. 
This  applies  to  the  leisure  time 
period  precisely  as  it  does  to  the 
working  period.  The  important 
question  to  society  is,  What  will 
the  individual  do,  given  freedom? 
In  the  past,  man  has  had  no  choice 
in  regard  to  being  an  active  organ- 
ism. He  has  come  up  through  a 
"root,  hog,  or  die"  existence.     He 

Salamander  Lake — Mt.  Timpanogos — 
A  hike  for  all. 


met  the  challenge  of  the  frontier  or 
died.  The  progress  which  civiliza- 
tion has  made  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  man  has  been  kicked  into 
activity  by  a  hostile  environment. 
This  struggle  should  not  be 
thought  of  in  terms  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, or  from  the  standpoint  of 
something  that  man  wants  to 
avoid.  He  loves  struggle.  Remove 
the  immediate  struggle  that  has  to 
do  with  making  his  livelihood  and 
he  immediately  begins  a  search  for 
other  struggle.  He  wants  to  fly  the 
Atlantic  alone,  cruise  over  both 
poles,  make  another  million,  or, 
"beat  the  Joneses."  Man  will, 
however,  enter  into  struggle  under 
these  circumstances  only  when  the 
formula  is  right;  and  the  formula 
by  which  man  voluntarily  enters 
into  struggle  is:  the  activity  must 
challenge,  in  other  words  it  must 
be  a  man's  job;  he  must  be  within 
reach  of  success — if  he  is  too  near 
the  failure  level  he  easily  gives  up; 
and  finally,  with  success,  there 
must  be  social  approval.  Can  so- 
ciety set  up  a  successful  program  of 
struggle  during  this  new  leisure? 

T  appears  that,  given  freedom 
through  leisure,  the  majority  of 
men  will  accept  one  of  three  alter- 
natives. They  will  let  down  and 
become  a  watcher  of  somebody  else, 
they  will  be  enticed  to  anti-social 
conduct  which  will  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  career  of  crime,  or  they 
will  acquire  interests  which  will 
react  to  the  benefit  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  society  as  a  whole.  The 
answer  to  this  problem  is  the 
answer  to  the  question,  Can  man 
be  trusted  with  leisure? 

We  have  already  forcibly  called 
attention  to  the  possibilities  of  ac- 
cepting the  first  alternative,  namely 
that  of  becoming  a  spectator.  With 
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the  multiplication  of  the  mechan- 
ical devices  to  furnish  entertain- 
ment, a  real  danger  arises.  The 
football  game  or  the  motion  pic- 
ture will  absorb  the  attention  of 
thousands,  while  the  radio  takes  its 
toll  in  millions.  These  activities 
may  have  some  informative  value 
and  may  even  have  some  value 
from  the  standpoint  of  body  relax- 
ation. But  they  tend  to  discourage 
the  individual  from  being  a  doer. 
If  an  individual  is  to  keep  young, 
grow  and  develop,  he  must  meet 
new  conditions  and  solve  new 
problems.  He  cannot  merely  take 
his  judgments  from  the  morning 
paper  or  the  broadcast  of  an  adver- 
tising firm. 

The  second  alternative  is  that 
the  individual,  in  his  search  for 
struggle,  may,  without  proper 
guidance,  be  turned  into  anti-social 
conduct.  Crime  itself  contains  all 
of  the  elements  of  struggle  in  its 
most  fascinating  form.  Our  cities 
are  already  known  as  places  where 
crime  is  play.  The  challenge  is 
great,  there  is  ample  opportunity 
for  success,  and  in  addition  to  the 
social  approval  of  the  gang,  there 
is  the  added  satisfaction  of  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  the  crime.  We 
have  really  made  crime  attractive. 

In  large  cities  today  these  thrills 
are  gotten  from  the  roofs  of  our 


Finding  happiness  among  "God's  first 
temples."     Doers  all. 

buildings  where  gangs  of  boys 
meet  and  where  regular  paths  are 
laid  out  for  groups  to  go  from  one 
building  to  another  and  up  and 
down  the  fire-escapes.  Thrills  are 
gotten  in  the  railroad  districts, 
along  the  wharves,  stealing  brass 
and  lead  from  contracting  jobs, 
rubbing  chalk  marks  from  auto- 
mobiles which  have  been  checked 
and  collecting  from  the  owners  be- 
fore the  police  arrive,  gambling  on 
which  way  the  coin  comes  up  in 
the  turnstiles  at  the  elevated  and 
subways.  There  is  even  a  thrill 
from  playing  in  the  street,  in  tak- 
ing chances  with  the  fast-moving 
traffic.  These  are  real  thrills.  The 
gang  sets  up  its  loyalty,  has  its  own 
code,  and  sometimes  sets  itself 
against  society — the  beginning  of 
racketeering. 

HpHE  city  life  becomes  an  ideal 
atmosphere  in  which  to  de- 
velop delinquency.  High  stakes 
are  on  every  hand.  There  are 
stores  of  plenty,  mystery,  dark 
alleys  and  flickering  lights.  There 
are  push-carts  and  street  fires.  It 
is  the  mystery  in  the  situation — 
the  danger  with  which  one  may 
flirt — the  playing  with  these  fear 


mechanisms  that  brings  satisfaction 
in  success  and  escape.  The  very 
success  is  uncertain — that  is  what 
gives  it  the  zest.  Children  have 
been  playing  with  these  fear  mech- 
anisms for  eons.  It  is  the  "it"  of 
all  games  from  "run  sheep  run" 
with  its  hiding  in  dark  corners  to 
football  with  its  escaping  from 
opponents.  For  ages  children 
have  been  trained  in  this  daring  by 
means  of  games.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, in  his  tales  of  lion  hunting 
in  Africa,  calls  attention  to  the 
way  in  which  the  natives  flirt  with 
danger.  The  natives  surround  a 
group  of  trees  in  which  there  is  a 
lion,  advance  with  their  spears  set, 
until  finally  they  come  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  still  advancing  toward 
the  lion.  The  lion  in  desperation, 
which  is  the  real  "it"  of  modern 
games,  strikes  at  the  line  of  spears. 
Unless  killed  it  becomes  the  killer 
— so  the  contest  continues  until  the 
spears  finally  find  his  heart. 

The  modern  city  has  deprived 
children  of  wholesome  opportun- 
ities and  in  their  place  has  substi- 
tuted crime.  We  must  offer  a 
Buffalo  Bill  if  we  want  to  get  rid 
of  Jesse  James.  The  substitute 
must  be  red-blooded.  It  will  take 
something  more  than  Tom 
Thumb  golf,  ping-pong  and  com- 
(Continued  on  page  220) 
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<J\ot  <*_silone — frontispiece 

By  WM.  A.  HYDE 

This  letter  afforded  the  inspiration  for  our  frontispiece  this  month.  In 
justice  to  Mrs.  Teichert  we  should  explain  that  to  use  the  photograph  we  received 
of  her  painting  we  had  to  re-touch  it  a  little. 


Miss  Minerva  Kolhepp, 
American  Falls,  Idaho. 

My  Dear  Sister: 

have  been  reading  from  time  to  time 
of  your  work  and  of  the  successes 
that  you  are  enjoying,  and  have  been 
forming  my  conceptions  of  what  your 
future  may  and  ought  to  be.  I  feel 
that  I  am  rightfully  doing  this,  for  I 
profess  a  sort  of  double  kinship  to  you 
— that  of  the  faith  and  that  of  the 
Spirit  of  Art.  I  hold  myself  related 
to  all  artists  by  this  token  that  in  my 
creation  I  was  given  an  artist's  thought 
and  feelings  but  unhappily,  left  with- 
out the  means  of  adequately  expressing 
those  feelings.  My  conceptions  are  of 
the  mind  only,  and  I  am  the  only  one 
to  enjoy  them.  If  I  may  believe  the 
dream  of  the  poets,  that  by  the  laying 
down  of  the  body  we  leap  into  the 
freedom  of  the  spirit  to  do  the  things 
that  we  desired  most  in  life,  then  when 
I  go  to  meet  that  great  band  of  im- 
mortals, I  shall  immediately  call  for 
some  brushes  and  a  pot  of  paint  and 
inquire  for  Raphael.  Then  at  least  I 
shall  be  able  to  express  myself. 

You  spoke  to  me  generously  one 
day,  about  giving  to  the  Church  in  Po- 
catello  your  services  for  some  suitable 
decoration.  I  fancied  that  you  looked 
a  little  pained,  when  I  suggested  that 
it  would  be  a  very  great  privilege  for  us 
provided  we  could  have  the  right  de- 
sign. I  did  not  mean  that  you  could 
not  make  the  right  design — that  was 
the  farthest  from  my  thoughts,  but  I 
meant  to  carry  the  idea  that  the  Mor- 
mon tabernacle  ought  to  have  some- 
thing distinctly  Mormon, — a  theme  for 
the  Latter-day  Saints. 

There  has  been  haunting  me  for  sev- 
eral years,  at  intervals,  a  subject  that 
is  worthy  of  the  greatest  genius.  In 
my  mind  I  have  composed  the  subject 
again  and  again,  and  it  is  more  beauti- 
ful each  time  that  I  look  at  it,  and  if 
some  sympathetic  soul  who  can  under- 
stand it  and  has  the  technical  knowl- 
edge and  the  artistic  feeling  to  treat  it 
as  sacredly  as  it  should  be  treated,  it 
would  make  for  that  artist's  fame,  and 
it  would  satisfy  in  me  the  hunger  of 
my  heart.  Now  let  me  describe  it  for 
you,  and  now  if  you  smile  let  it  not 
be  in  pity  for  my  childishness,  for  I 
take  you  into  my  heart  now  as  one 
would  take  a  friend  to  an  inner 
chamber  to  view  his  treasures.    If  you 


cannot  be  impressed  with  it  look  at  it 
reverently  and  wait  until  your  heart  is 
touched. 

This  picture  will  show  in  one  glance 
the  heroism,  and  the  faith  of  the  Mor- 
mon woman — and  so  also  with  that, 
the  Mormon  faith  and  spirit.  It  deals 
with  an  historical  fact,  well  attested  to 
us.  You  will  remember  in  your  Pri- 
mary days  how  they  told  you  of  the 
time  when  Mary  Fielding  Smith,  the 
mother  of  President  Smith,  was  de- 
layed, and  fell  behind  the  train,  and 
how  by  a  courage  that  was  more  than 
human,  she  with  her  little  son, 
brought  the  sick  ox  back  to  life,  over- 
took the  advance  wagons,  passed  them 
and  entered  the  valley  in  advance.  That 
is  the  historical  setting, — the  time  is 
when  she  is  left  alone  and  sets  her  face 
amid  the  howling  of  the  wolves  and 
the  fear  of  savages,  to  overtake  the 
train  in  advance.  The  geographical 
setting  may  be  pitched  anywhere  on 
the  trail,  perhaps  the  chimney  rock  for 
a  background. 

The  central  theme  of  the  picture  I 
get  from  Mrs.  Butler's  Roll  Call,  and 
the  title  of  it,  unless  some  better  were 
thought  of  would  be  "Not  Alone." 

You  may  have  seen  the  original  or 
a  copy  of  the  Roll  Call,  if  not — then 
this  is  the  idea.  It  is  after  the  battle. 
The  victorious  remnant  of  the  army  is 
mustered  for  roll  call.  They  stand  in 
their  ranks  as  they  did  before  the  bat- 
tle, except  that  the  dead  stand  there 
in  spirit — their  shadow  forms  inter- 
mingled— the  majority  in  this  de- 
voted band.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
spiritual  and  uncanny.    It  brought  Mrs. 


W N  addition  to  this  fine  painting  "Not 
Alone"  which  hangs  in  the  First 
Ward  Chapel  in  Pocatello,  Idaho,  Mrs. 
Minerva  Kolhepp  Teichert  has  painted 
many  fine  tvestern  subjects.  Some  of 
her  cowboy  and  cattle  themes  are  un- 
usally  attractive  and  well  painted.  She 
has  also  done  some  wall  murals  which 
carry  in  their  themes  and  their  treat- 
ment the  very  spirit  of  the  West.  And 
why  shouldn't  they?  Mrs.  Teichert, 
herself,  is  a  product  of  the  West  which 
she,  in  turn,  reproduces  on  her 
canvases.  She  was  a  dweller  on  "the 
bottoms"  near  old  Fort  Hall  and  is 
now  living  on  a  Wyoming  cattle  ranch 
with  her  cowboy  husband.  See  the 
review  of  her  book  in  this  issue,  "A 
Romance  of  Old  Fort  Hall." 


Butler  fame,  for  it  is  her  masterpiece. 

Having  these  elements  in  mind,  now 
let  us  see  coming  across  the  plain  a 
prairie  schooner  drawn  by  a  yoke  of 
lumbering  oxen.  Can  you  idealize 
these  oxen;  can  you  give  them  the 
touch  of  heroism  that  Sister  Smith  gave 
to  «them  by  her  association?  Well 
then, — next  will  be  seen  the  form  of 
this  brave  woman,  with  her  face  set 
to  the  horizon,  with  the  look  that  does 
not  see  the  intervening  things — hers  is 
the  eye  of  faith.  The  wind  has  de- 
tached a  wisp  of  her  hair  from  the  con- 
fines of  her  bonnet,  and  it  swells  her 
dress  giving  life  and  motion  and  dig- 
nity to  her.  Perhaps  one  hand  rests 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  ox,  I  shall 
not  say  as  to  that,  and  the  other  may 
lead  the  lad  who  trudges  by  her  side, 
little  Joseph,  then  less  than  ten,  I 
think.  These  would  make  a  picture 
themselves,  but  they  are  "not  alone." 
Who  is  this  shadowy  form,  mounted 
on  this  classical  charger  that  stands  so 
distinct  in  character  apart  from  these 
oxen,  and  is  caparisoned  for  war?  This 
is  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host.  Can 
you  picture  him?  To  this  misty  form 
can  you  give  power  and  dignity? 
There  can  be  no  luster  of  eye  nor  no 
great  detail.  You  see  his  sword,  the 
poise  of  the  head,  the  attitude  of  con- 
fidence as  he  rides  unseen  by  the  side 
of  this  Mormon  saint.  Then  those 
other  men — sometimes  I  see  them 
mounted  and  sometimes  unmounted. 
The  composition  will  determine  which, 
I  only  know  that  they  are  the  same 
men  that  the  servant  of  Elijah  saw 
round  about  the  camp  of  the  Israel- 
ites. In  the  shadow  there  may  be  the 
skulking  form  of  a  wolf,  or  of  an  In- 
dian, that  as  the  fancy  or  as  the  pic- 
ture shall  permit,  but  perhaps  the 
simpler  the  better. 

Can  you  put  energy  and  faith  into 
the  motion  of  those  oxen — can  you 
put  the  look  of  a  conqueror  into  the 
face  of  this  woman,  can  you  put  con- 
fidence into  the  eyes  of  the  boy,  can 
you  put  spirituality  into  those  misty 
forms? — if  so  then  you  shall  have  a 
seat  among  the  great.  If  you  cannot 
now  then  dream  of  it  until  you  can. 

Why  cannot  we  have  some  great 
Mormon  artists?  There  is  another 
theme  that  only  a  Michael  Angelo 
could  touch.  Would  that  the  Lord 
would  raise  up  some  man  or  woman  to 
visualize  our  faith.  Surely  it  is  a  most 
worthy  cause. 
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A  Tribute  by  Joseph  Fielding  Smith 

"And  again,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  blessed  is  my  servant  Hyrum  Smith, 
for  I,  the  Lord,  love  him  because  of  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  because  he 
loveth  that  which  is  right  before  me,  saith  the  Lord." — D.  and  C.  1 24: 1  5. 
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WHO  would  not  be  happy  to  have 
such  a  tribute  of  confidence  and 
praise  given  him,  and  coming 
from  the  Lord  ?  Hyrum  Smith  was  among 
the  first  baptized  in  this  dispensation. 
Through  his  life  he  stood  by  the  side  of 
his  brother  Joseph  and  strengthened  him 
by  encouragement,  faith  and  devoted  love. 
Hyrum  was  a  man  of  wonderful  tenderness 
of  heart.  He  possessed  deep  humility  and 
loved  his  brother  better  than  he  loved  his 
own  life.  This  is  shown  in  his  death 
through  which  he  obtained  a  martyr's 
crown.  He  was  fearless  in  his  defense  of 
truth.  Verily  he  "loved  that  which  is  right." 

Hyrum  Smith  was  born  on  the  ninth 
day  of  February,  1800,  and  was  nearly  six 
years  the  senior  of  the  Prophet.  No  honor 
came  to  Joseph  Smith  that  was  not  shared 
by  Hyrum  who  rejoiced  with  his  brother 
in  all  the  blessings  the  Lord  bestowed 
upon  him.  This  same  quality  of  brotherly 
love  was  shown  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  for 
his  brother  Hyrum.  They  passed  through 
the  same  sorrows  and  joys  together.  The 
same  persecutions  descended  upon  them 
both.  They  shared  the  same  dungeons  for. 
the  Gospel's  sake,  and  when  the  time  came 
for  the  sealing  of  their  testimony,  they 
shared  together  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
"In  life  they  were  not  divided,  and  in  death 
they  were  not  separated."  Together  they 
held  the  keys  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
Fulness  of  Times,  and  the  sealing  of  the 
testimony  would  not  have  been  complete 
had  Joseph  died  alone.  They  filled  the 
measure  of  divine  law  requiring  two  wit- 
nesses for  truth,  in  their  martyrdom,  and 
they  died  that  they  "might  be  honored, 
and  the  wicked  might  be  condemned." 

This  is  a  merited  tribute  from  the  Pro- 
phet: "Brother  Hyrum,  what  a  faithful 
heart  you  have  got!  Oh  may  the  Eternal 
Jehovah  crown  eternal  blessings  upon  your 
head,  as  a  reward  for  the  care  you  have 
had  for  my  soul!  Oh  how  many  are  the 
sorrows  we  have  shared  together;  and  again 
we  find  ourselves  shackled  with  the  unre- 
lenting hand  of  oppression.  Hyrum,  thy 
name  shall  be  written  in  the  book  of  the 


Law  of  the  Lord,  for  those  who  come 
after  thee  to  look  upon,  that  they  may 
pattern  after  thy  works." 

Again  the  Prophet  said:  "I  could  pray 
in  my  heart  that  all  my  brethren  were  like 
unto  my  beloved  brother  Hyrum,  who 
possesses  the  mildness  of  a  lamb,  and  the 
integrity  of  a  Job,  and  in  short,  the  meek- 
ness and  humility  of  Christ  and  I  love 
him  with  that  love  that  is  stronger  than 
death,  for  I  never  had  occasion  to  rebuke 
him,  nor  he  me,  which  he  declared  when 
he  left  me  today." 

It  is,  no  doubt,  because  of  this  love  and 
integrity,  that  the  Lord  conferred  upon 
Hyrum  Smith — in  addition  to  the  honor 
of  the  Patriarchal  Priesthood  held  by  his 
father — the  following  everlasting  blessing : 
"And  from  this  time  forth  I  appoint  unto 
him  that  he  may  be  a  prophet,  and  a  seer, 
and  a  revelator  unto  my  church,  as  well  as 
my  servant  Joseph;  that  he  may  act  in 
concert  also  with  my  servant  Joseph;  and 
that  he  shall  receive  counsel  from  my  serv- 
ant Joseph,  who  shall  show  unto  him  the 
keys  whereby  he  may  ask  and  receive,  and 
be  crowned  with  the  same  blessing,  and 
glory,  and  honor,  and  priesthood,  and  gifts 
of  the  priesthood,  that  once  were  put  upon 
him  that  was  my  servant  Oliver  Cowdery. 
That  my  servant  Hyrum  may  bear  record 
of  the  things  which  I  shall  show  unto  him, 
that  his  name  may  be  had  in  honorable 
remembrance  from  generation  to  generation 
forever  and  ever." 

It  is  very  evident  from  this  promise 
given  by  the  Lord  to  Hyrum  Smith  that 
he  had  opened  to  his  vision  the  wonders 
of  eternity  and  beheld  the  glory,  honor  and 
power  which  once  had  been  given  to  Oliver 
Cowdery.  This  was  necessary  in  the  great 
plan  of  the  Lord  that  his  work  might  be 
fully  accomplished.  Hyrum  Smith  was 
not  fully  qualified  as  the  special  witness  for 
Christ  with  his  younger  brother,  until  this 
vision  and  these  keys  and  powers  had  been 
given  to  him;  that  he  received  them  in  full, 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  every 
reason  to  believe,  for  the  word  of  the  Lord 
does  not  fail. 
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A  Short  Story 


I'VE  shoveled  the  snow  off  your 
porch  and  sidewalks,  Mis' 
Hartly,"  Freddie  Rankin  an- 
nounced, looking  like  a  disheveled 
snowman  that  had  been  construct- 
ed with  old  clothes  for  a  founda- 
tion, as  he  pounded  on  Ruth 
Hartly's  front  door. 

"Come  in,  Freddie,"  invited 
Ruth,  who  had  just  seated  herself 
at  the  table  and  was  poking  lan- 
guidly at  the  food  thereon.  She 
was  glad  of  this  interruption,  for 
it  meant  the  possibility  of  company 
for  a  dinner  she  had  dreaded  to  eat 
alone. 

"Nope.  Can't  tonight.  Got 
some  home  work  to  do." 

"Then  I'm  out  of  luck,  Freddie. 


I  thought  sure  you'd  have  dinner 
with  me.  You  did  a  fine  job  on 
the  walk.  Here's  your  dollar  and 
a  twenty-five  cent  tip  thrown  in. 
And  if  you  want  to  earn  another 
dollar  tomorrow,  come  over  at 
seven  a.  m.  and  run  the  vacuum 
sweeper  for  me." 

"Gee,  thanks,  Mis'  Hartly.  I'll 
sure  be  over  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing." 


By 

BLANCHE 

STOCKDALE 

BURR 


The  banging  pf  the  door  as 
Freddie  left  reminded  Ruth  that 
she  was  alone  again  with  her 
five-thirty  dinner  on  her  hands.  It 
was  really  a  delicious  meal,  but 
somehow  it  had  lost  its  savor  for 
her.  For  one  thing,  she  was  no 
longer  satisfied  with  eating  alone. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  she 
had  thought  it  the  natural  thing  to 
do.  She  had  been  almost  happy 
to  come  home  exhausted  from  the 
office,  prepare  her  own  dinner,  read 
for  a  while  to  quiet  her  nerves  after 
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Ruth 

her  strenuous  day  of  conflict  with 
the  business  world,  jump  into  a 
bath-tub  filled  with  warm  scented 
water,  and  from  there  slip  quickly 
to  bed. 

But  since  her  brief  months  of 
marriage  to  Tom  she  could  not 
entirely  content  herself  with  this 
lonely  way  of  living  any  more. 
Though  she  could  scarcely  admit  it, 
even  to  herself,  she  missed  the  dark 
glance  of  his  eyes,  the  calm  depth 
of  his  voice,  the  little  courtesies  he 
always  showed  her  at  the  dinner 
table. 

V>/F  course  there  had 
been  annoyances  connected  with 
her  marriage,  too.  It  had  been 
very  hard  for  a  successful  business 
woman,  well  over  thirty,  as  she 
was,  to  have  a  man  step  into  the 
house  where  she  had  reigned  su- 
preme, even  though  he  took  over 
the  entire  responsibility  of  financ- 
ing the  place.  He  had  brought 
with  him  a  normal  amount  of  mas- 
culine self-assertiveness,  and  Ruth, 
capable  manager  that  she  was,  had 
clashed  with  him  on  every  point. 

They  had  had  words,  for  in- 
stance, over  Tom's  annoying  habit 
of  messing  up  the  bathroom  she 
had  always  kept  so  spotless,  with 
dirty  towels,  scattered  shaving 
equipment  and  cast-off  socks.  The 
living-room,  since  her  marriage, 
had  become  continually  littered 
with  newspapers,  articles  of  men's 
clothing  and  discarded  sheets  from 
his  typewriter. 

Then  there  was  his  humiliation 
at  having  her  work  after  she  was 
married.  Tom,  after  years  of  study 


was  expecting  to  be  employed  soon 
by  a  large  firm  as  corporation 
lawyer  at  an  enviable  salary,  but, 
she  had  tried  to  convince  him,  it 
was  advisable  for  her  to  keep  on 
with  her  work  until  then.  Always 
he  had  chafed  and  fretted  over  her 
working,  and  the  fact  that  some 
of  her  fellow  workers  had  made 
more  or  less  pointed  allusions  to 
her  about  it  had  added  to  her  dis- 
content. 

L~L  ER  evenings  with 
Tom,  at  first  so  delightful,  had 
gradually  become  poisoned  by  little 
pin-pricks  of  irritation,  brought  on 
for  the  most  part  by  the  strained 
nerves  of  two  over-worked  people, 
until  all  their  meetings  were 
fraught  with  subtle  antagonisms 
and  bitter  hostilities.     One  night, 


Freddie 

when  Ruth  was  more  tired  and 
irritable  than  usual,  she  nagged 
him  all  evening  for  some  trifle  or 
other.  Tom  stood  by  his  guns 
with  true  lawyer  determination. 
Bitter  words  ensued — insult  heaped 
on  insult.  Ruth  had  a  vague 
memory  of  ordering  him  out  of 
the  house. 

He  had  left  that  night. 

Ruth  still  felt  the  old  spirit  of 
annoyance  to  think  that  he  had 
taken  her  at  her  word  instead  of 
realizing  that  her  rash  command 
was  the  result  of  her  nerves  being 
on  edge  after  a  gruelling  day  at 
the  office.  What  she  did  not  re- 
member until  it  was  too  late  was 
that  he  too  had  been  working  like 
a  dog  and  his  nerves  had  probably 
been  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  her 
own. 


She  had  hoped  for  a  long  time 
that  he  would  realize  how  things 
stood  and  come  back  to  her.  But 
he  hadn't,  and  she  felt  as  though 
the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  her 
entire  existence.  There  was  one 
thing  besides  her  work  that  kept 
her  sane  when  her  troubles  seemed 
too  heavy  for  her  to  bear,  and 
that  was  the  Rankin  family  next 
door.  There  was  a  father,  unem- 
ployed, a  sickly  mother  and  seven 
growing  children.  She  often  for- 
got her  troubles  by  helping  them 
with  their  financial  difficulties.  It 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  give  Freddie 
and  his  older  brothers  employment 
whenever  possible  so  that  she  could 
help  swell  their  family  income. 

SUPPER  over  she  did 
the  dishes — a  weary  pastime  for 
her  now  that  she  could  remember 
how  Tom  had  looked  in  her  old 
apron  as  he  had  wiped  them  for 
her.  Then  came  the  long,  long 
evening,  fraught  with  more  wistful 
memories. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  when 
her  door-bell  rang.  She  hurried 
to  the  porch  and  looked  about  to 
see  who  had  rung,  but  could  find 
no  one.  In  the  street  she  could 
hear  the  sound  of  an  automobile 
driving  quickly  away. 

Now  she  noticed  for  the  first 
time  a  tiny  parcel  lying  at  her  feet. 
As  she  picked  it  up  and  took  it 
into  the  house  she  found  it  to  be 
a  cardboard  box  with  her  name 
typewritten  on  the  lid.  Opening  it 
she  found  inside  a  fragile  thing  all 
pink  and  lavender,  adorned  with 
delicate  paper  lace. 

(Continued  an  page  252) 
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By  EUGENE  L.  ROBERTS 

Department  of  Physical  Education,  University  of 
Southern  California 


EVERY  day  will  be  Sunday 
bye  and  bye.  This  dream 
of  work-weary  people 
promises  to  be  realized  in  the  near 
future,  as  a  result  of  the  remarkable 
accomplishments  of  the  technolo- 
gist and  the  scientist,  if  political 
and  social  genius  can  build  a  new 
order,  a  new  way  of  living  to  meet 
the  profound  changes  being 
wrought  by  the  machine  and  the 
efficiency  engineer.  The  outcome 
of  these  changes  will  be  either 
chaos  or  the  millennium. 

When  every  day  becomes  Sun- 
day and  man  can  use  his  abundant 
free  time  just  as  he  chooses,  will  he 
plunge  into  social  and  moral  chaos 
or  will  he  rise  to  great  heights  in 
creative  leisure?  There  is  no  way 
of  predicting  accurately  what  will 
result.  If  we  judge  by  the  way 
man  has  used  his  periods  of  leisure 


and  prosperity  in  the  past  we 
should  be  inclined  towards  pessi- 
However    there    are    new 


mism. 


When  every  day  becomes 
Sunday ,  so  far  as  labor  is  con- 
cerned^ what  are  we  going  to 
do  to  keep  from  dying  of  mo- 
notony or  from  destroying 
ourselves  and  our  civilization 
through  soft  and  senseless  liv- 
ing? What  have  the  Church 
and  the  Schools  done;  what 
are  they  going  to  do  about  it? 
Professor  Roberts  makes  a 
few  suggestions. 


Vacationing  at  Bright  Angel  Point 

forces  at  work  in  the  world  and 
new  philosophies  emerging  which, 
we  have  a  right  to  hope,  will  in- 
fluence the  outcome  tremendously. 

It  is  far  better  for  us  to  con- 
sider the  new  leisure  as  a  succession 
of  Sabbaths  rather  than  one  of 
week  days  and  holidays,  because  if 
man's  free-time  is  to  become  a 
promise  rather  than  a  threat  this 
free-time  must  be  filled  with  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  Lord's  Day.  The  deeper,  re- 
creative meaning  of  the  Sabbath 
must  be  given  to  all  forms  of  rec- 
reation. By  this  is  not  meant  that 
the  Puritan  Sabbath  should  be 
taken  over  wholly  as  a  pattern  for 
every-day  living. 

This  giving  to  recreation  some 
of  the  deeper  significance  of  the 
Sabbath  involves  scrapping  some 
of   the  philosophies   and   psycho- 
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logical  theories  that  have  held 
sway  in  the  recent  past.  We  must 
discard  the  theory  that  there  is  only 
virtue  in  self-expression,  that  there 
is  only  danger  in  suppression,  and 
that  restraints  only  hamper  and 
warp  the  growth  of  personality. 

HPHE  Freudian  philosophy  has 
caused  untold  suffering  and  it 
will  take  years  to  efface  the  results 
of  its  teachings.  Such  a  philos- 
ophy was  sufficiently  harmful  dur- 
ing the  days  when  most  men  and 
women  had  to  work  a  large  part  of 
the  time.  It  will  be  a  contributing 
cause  to  complete  moral  and  social 
collapse  if  permitted  to  be  a  force 
in  the  influencing  of  conduct  dur- 
ing the  new  era  of  leisure. 

Instead  of  a  philosophy  of  self- 
expression  we  must  return  to  the 
ideal  of  self-control  and  self-devel- 
opment. The  resultant  bi-product 
of  self-control  is  character,  not 
"complexes,"  and  the  necessary 
outcome  of  self-development  is  an 
enriched  personality,  influencing 
for  good  all  who  come  in  contact 
with  it.  Controlled  self-expression 
when  a  person  has  something 
worthy  to  express  should  be  set 
up  as  a  desirable  objective  in  social 
intercourse. 

However  we  have  the  problem 
of  giving  legitimate  expression,  or 
rather  wholesome  out-let,  to  all  the 
deep  yearnings  of  human  nature. 
The  new  leisure  will  offer  abund- 
ant time  for  the  free  play  of  in- 
stinctive impulses,  and  the  new 
intellectual  freedom  may,  and  un- 
doubtedly will,  tempt  millions  of 
people  to  give  rein  to  primitive  pas- 
sions. Can  we  show  that  such 
Freudian  abandon  to  desire  has 
only  the  misery  of  mental  and  spir- 
itual conflict  at  the  end  of  its  trail? 

Every  sensitive  individual  with 
any  integrity  of  soul  learns  sooner 
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Paddle   Tennis — Five   courts   on   the 
space  of  one  regular  court. 

or  later  that  the  game  of  living 
must  be  played  according  to  the 
finest  of  rules  if  peace  of  spirit  and 
happiness  are  to  be  enjoyed.  Ex- 
perience teaches  and  contemplation 
reveals  these  truths.  But  how  are 
the  inexperienced,  and  those  in- 
clined to  take  little  thought  about 
the  consequences  of  their  impulsive 
acts,  to  learn  these  things? 

Youth  has  grown  weary  of 
preaching  and  suspicious  of  teach- 
ing. It  wants  action,  romance,  ad- 
venture; it  wants  to  try  out  all 
things  socially  and  to  hold  fast  to 
that  which  has  proved  to  be  good. 
How  can  we  get  before  young  peo- 
ple the  philosophy  of  self-control 
and  self-development  without 
nauseating  them  with  sermons  and 
inadvertently  tempting  them  by 
suggestion? 

The  recreational  hungers  and 
forms  of  recreational  expression  of 

Swimming  in  a  Free  Pool 


adults  are  as  varied  as  are  human 
beings.  They  range  all  the  way 
from  the  most  indecent  and  debas- 
ing indulgences  to  the  "ultra- 
violet" pastimes  of  ultra-religious 
individuals.  In  games  and  sports 
they  range  from  the  questionable 
practice  of  witnessing  brutal  prize 
fights  and  playing  contract  bridge 
to  listening  to  soul-stirring  sym- 
phonies. 

TN  the  social  realm  they  range 
from  the  so-called  "Hollywood 
debauch"  to  the  refined  intercourse 
of  philosophers  and  scientists.  In 
the  field  of  literature  and  art  they 
range  from  the  reading  of  salacious 
stories  and  gazing  at  vulgar  pictures 
to  the  study  of  master  poems  and 
the  quiet  contemplation  of  great 
paintings.  And  the  social  hungers 
and  recreational  moods  of  each  in- 
dividual, during  the  succession  of 
"periods"  in  his  life's  span,  vary 
almost  as  much. 

Here,  then  is  the  situation. 
While  the  range  of  recreational 
choices  covers  the  distance  from  one 
extreme  to  another  those  which 
represent  the  golden  mean  by  far 
outnumber  those  towards  either 
extreme.  The  curve  of  probability 
holds  true  in  this  as  in  everything 
else.  It  is  true  that  the  swing  of 
greater  numbers  will  be  towards 
one  or  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
according  to  the  prevailing  philos- 
ophies, and  that  the  forces  for  good 
must  be  unceasingly  at  work  if 
man's  recreational  salvation  is  to 
be  achieved. 

Should  the  new  economic  order 
take  from  money  its  alluring  value 
the  forces  for  good  will  find  them- 
selves immediately  in  a  position  of 
vantage,  since  much  of  the  com- 
petition of  commercialized  vice  will 
immediately  disappear.  Neverthe- 
less there  always  remains  the  need 
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of  satisfying  instinctive  urges,  and 
the  forces  for  good  must  keep  on 
the  job  promulgating  higher  and 
higher  ideals  of  living,  and  creating 
forms  of  recreational  activity 
which  meet  the  needs  of  people. 
There  will  be  no  rest  for  those 
whose  concern  is  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race. 

The  church  has  seen  this  situ- 
ation with  remarkable  clearness  of 
vision.  Since  its  beginning  it  has 
recognized  the  place  of  play  and 
recreation  in  human  life  and  has 
allied  itself  with  the  good  forces 
in  creating  recreational  opportuni- 
ties designed  to  be  deeply  satisfying 
to  human  hungers,  and  at  the  same 
time  uplifting  in  their  results. 

TOURING  the  period  of  its  early 
history  the  church  held  a 
point  of  view  regafding  the  proper 
pastimes  of  its  people  which  was 
unusually  progressive.  At  the  time 
when  religious  organizations  all 
over  the  world  were  condemning  the 
social  dance,  our  forefathers  danced 
with  delightful  abandon  in  the 
quadrilles  and  reels.  When  church 
people  generally  were  suspicious  of 
the  theatre,  our  religious  ancestors 
not  only  encouraged  the  drama  by 
their  patronage,  but  also  took  part 
in  play-production  as  an  educative 
free-time  activity. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  the  full 
and  rich  recreational  program  of 
the  early  Latter-day  Saints  not 
only  included  the  above  mentioned 
activities  and  many  more,  but  the 
activities  were  mostly  of  the  group, 
neighborhood,  and  community 
type,  in  which  the  social  element 
was  predominant.  Indeed  the  pio- 
neers looked  with  some  suspicion 
upon  the  introduction  of  highly 
organized  and  strongly  competitive 
sports,  and  were  vigorous  in  their 
denunciation  of  dance  forms  which 
lacked  the  group-social  elements. 

At  the  present  time,  when  recre- 
ational leaders  are  coming  to  be- 
lieve that  individualism  in  leisure- 
time  pursuits  and  competition  in 
sports  have  been  very  much  over- 
done, we  are  compelled  to  admire 
the  intelligent  conservation  of  the 
early  church  members.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  our 
future  programs  in  this  field  will 
place  special  emphasis  upon  the 
socially  cooperative  activities,  such 
as  were  indulged  in  by  our  fore- 
fathers. 

The  days  of  unrestrained  com- 
petition appear  to  be  numbered. 
The   new  social   order  will   most 


probably  demand  more  of  the  uni- 
versal "we"  spirit  and  less  of  the 
"I"  selfishness.  There  is  some- 
thing strongly  smacking  of  the  "I" 
spirit  in  "our  team,"  "our  ward," 
"our  neighborhood,"  and  yes — 
even  in  "our  church."  Where 
competition  is  used  in  play  activ- 
ities it  must  be  competition  with 
a  good  will. 

Competition  must  be  resorted  to 
merely  as  a  means  of  adding  zest 
and  incentive  to  play-situations. 
It  must  be  good  natured  and  gen- 
erous; it  must  be  made  genuinely 
social  and  wholesome  in  its  results. 
If  competition  is  given  such  a  mis- 
sion to  fulfill  and  it  does  so  to 
good  purpose  it  is  justifiable. 
When  it  turns  ward  against  ward, 
neighborhood  against  neighbor- 
hood or  school  against  school  it 
becomes  socially  undesirable. 

VX^E   must   come   to  see   in   the 

athletic  contest  skill  matched 

against     skill    rather     than     man 


TfUGENE  L.  ROBERTS  was 
-*-J  born  and  reared  in  Provo, 
where  he  early  manifested  an  interest 
in  all  kinds  of  athletics  and  out  door 
recreational  activity.  He  became  an 
unusually  proficient  boxer  and 
showed  considerable  ability  as  a 
coach  even  in  his  youth.  Later  he 
graduated  from  Brigham  Young 
University,  studied  at  Yale  and 
with  some  of  the  finest  coaches  and 
directors  of  physical  education  in 
America.  For  years  he  uJas  head 
coach  at  Brigham  Young  University, 
where  his  basketball  teams  always 
revealed  the  results  of  scientific 
coaching.  His  practice  drills  became 
famous.  He  also  developed  several 
national  champions  and  one  world 
champion.  A  mission  to  Switzer- 
land gave  him  the  vision  of  hikes 
and  out  of  door  activities.  He  came 
home  and  founded  the  Timpanogos 
Hike,  which  has  been  an  annual 
affair  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  n 
century.  He  is  now  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  still 
active  in  training  athletes  and 
coaches  and  in  directing  physical 
activities. 


against  man  or  neighborhood 
against  neighborhood — skill  in  in- 
dividual competitions,  skill  in  team 
cooperation,  etc.  Leadership  should 
establish  as  its  chief  aim  the  stim- 
ulation of  admiration  for  clean- 
cut  scientific  skill  and  perfection 
in  performance.  The  same  ad- 
miration of  skill  in  officiating, 
skill  in  management,  skill  in  acting 
as  host  to  visiting  teams,  and  skill 
in  accepting  defeat  or  victory 
should  be  established  as  a  desirable 
and  attainable  objective. 

That  this  can  be  done  was  dem- 
onstrated in  the  Olympic  Games 
held  last  summer  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  whole  festival  was  built  from 
the  texture  of  competition  and  yet 
it  was  a  great  world  pageant  of 
sportsmanship,  where  people  forgot 
their  nationality  and  marvelled  at 
great  performances  regardless  of 
what  race  or  nationality  was  rep- 
resented by  the  performers.  The 
athletic  world  in  attendance  at  the 
Tenth  Olympiad  rose  to  dizzy 
heights  as  sportsmen  and  set  stan- 
dards for  future  generations. 

Let  us  give  competitive  activ- 
ities a  place  in  our  play  "set-up" 
if  we  can  use  them  for  a  worthy 
purpose.  But  after  these  have 
found  their  proper  niche  the  major 
part  of  the  program  should  be  kept 
free  for  wholesome  community 
pastimes  in  which  fellowship  and 
cooperative  companionship  find 
exercise.  In  these  recreations  life- 
long friendships,  appreciations  and 
loyalties  are  developed. 

Among  the  desirable  forms  are 
socials,  picnics,  dinners,  parties,  en- 
tertainments, dances,  watermelon 
feasts,  stunt-nights,  fairs,  bazaars, 
celebrations,  religious  festivals, 
pageants,  dramatic  productions, 
concerts,  lectures,  circuses,  kiddy 
parades,  processions,  song  feasts, 
swimming  parties,  mountain 
climbs,  sun-set  hikes,  caravans, 
story  hours,  May  day  observances, 
art  exhibitions,  club  gatherings, 
club  projects,  home  evenings,  fam- 
ily play,  ward  reunions  and  a  score 
of  other  delightful  affairs  that  sat- 
isfy all  the  urges  and  insure  the 
socializing  and  integrating  of 
neighborhoods. 

CUCH  affairs  require  the  most 
careful  planning  and  thorough 
organization  to  give  the  greatest 
returns  in  development  and  hap- 
piness. They  require  subtle  super- 
vision and  guidance  by  "setting" 
and  program  rather  than  by  indi- 
(Continued  on  page  253) 
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A  PRINCESS  looks  down  from  my  living-room 
SI        wall, 

Slender  and  golden,  and  regally  tall. 
Like  a  violet  hill  in  a  deepening  mist 
There  gleams  on  her  finger — an  amethyst! 
I  always  have  loved  them  and  longed  for  one  so — 
The  color  sets  something  within  me  aglow. 

TJ/E  were  always  too  poor  for  such  frivolous  things 
^  As  jewels,  and  colors,  and  beauty — and  rings, 
But  I  dreamed  of  the  day  when  my  Prince-of-all-men 
Would  come  for  me,  find  me  and  claim  me,  and  then, 
When  he  asked  me  to  name  my  betrothal-ring  stone 
I'd  choose — O!  an  amethyst,  all  for  my  own! 

rHEN  John  came  along.     Poor  and  loving  and 
kind. 
I  explained,  but  the  eyes  of  his  spirit  were  blind 
And  though  he  was  gentle  he  just  couldn't  see 
How  "a  bit  of  blue  glass"  could  mean  pleasure  to  me. 
And  so  we  were  married,  quite  simply,  and  yet 
There  lingered  the  dream  that  I  could  not  forget. 


ONE  day  in  the  dime-store,  while  buying  a  plate 
To  replace  one  I'd  broken  (perhaps  it  was  Fate!) , 
Near  the  door,  midst  the  beads  and  the  bracelets  and 

things 
There  on  the  counter  were  amethyst  rings! 
Of  course,  now,  I  know  they  were  only  of  glass, 
But  the  color  was  real,  though  the  setting  was  brass. 

T  WANTED  one  sol 
*     And  as  quick  as  a  wink 
I  bought  one  before  I'd  a  minute  to  think. 
I  know  it  was  silly,  but  when  it  was  done 
I  felt  happy,  and  wicked,  and  thrilled,  all  in  one. 


/DIDN'T  tell  John  for  he  never  could  see 
How  the  color  kept  calling  and  calling  to  me. 
It  isn't  his  fault  that  he  can't  understand 
Why  I'd  long  for  a  gem  on  my  grubby  old  hand. 


TJ E  doesn't  know  sometimes  at  day's  weary  end 
■*-*     In  the  hour  before  he  comes  home,  I  pretend 

(As  I  rock,  while  I'm  waiting  to  turn  on  the  light) 
That  my  hand  is  still  slender  and  tender  and  white. 
To  the  Princess  it  isn't  a  laughable  thing 
So,  for  just  that  one  hour,  I  put  on  my  ring. 


AS  I  sit  there  with  her  in  the  darkening  room 
-*1   While  the  street-lamps  all  tremble  and  burst  into 

bloom, 
She  smiles  down  at  me  just  as  if  the  dear  knew, 
And  I  smile  back  and  whisper,  "I  have  one,  too!" 
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WHEN  we  look  up- 
wards in  a  clear 
sky  at  night,  we 
see  the  heavens  spangled 
with  stars;  we  can  see  be- 
tween two  and  three  thou- 
sand with  pur  unaided  eyes. 
Some  appear  very  bright  and 
some  very  faint;  astronom- 
ical investigation  shows  that 
this  results  in  large  part 
from  their  being  at  very  dif- 
ferent distances. 

The  stars  which  look 
brightest  are  so  near  that 
their  light  takes  only  a  few 
years  to  reach  us,  but  the 
faintest  we  can  see  fire,  for 
the  most  part,  at  distances  of 
about  ,  3,000  light-years; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  so 
remote  that  their  light  has 
to  travel  through  space  for 
about  3,000  years  before  it 
reaches  us — we  see  them  by 
light  which  left  them  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

Besides  this  collection  of  indi 
vidual  stars,    we  also  see  a   band 

of  faint  pearly  light  encircling  the  to  be  seen  as  individuals  by  our 
whole  sky;  we  call  it  the  Milky  unaided  eyes,  although  numerous 
Way.  This  also  consists  of  stars,  enough  to  appear  as  a  continuous 
but  of  stars  which  are  too  distant      cloud.      Thus  the  sky  which  our 
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unaided    eyes    dis- 
close to  us  consists  of 
two  distinct   parts — a 
foreground,     consisting 
of  separate  stars,   and  a 
background,  formed  by  a 
continuous   cloud    of   dis- 
tant stars. 

CTUDIES   have   shown 
that  the  system  of  stars 
is   shaped   like   a   disc   or   a 
coin  or  a  'cart-wheel.     Per- 
haps the  last  of  these  three 
comparisons  is  the  best,  be- 
cause it  has  now  been  found 
that  the  system  of  stars  is  in 
a  state  of  rotation.     Earlier 
astronomers    imagined    that 
the  sun  must  he  somewhere 
near  the  hub  of  this  wheel; 
we  now  know  that  it  is  at 
a  great  distance  away. 

It  r,is  so  far  away  that  even 
the  brightest  stars  near  the 
hub  are  too  faint  to  be  seen 
by  the  unaided  eyes.  The 
furthest  stars  our  unaided 
eyes  can  see  are  only  about  3,000 
light-years  away  from  us,  while 
the  hub  of  this  great  wheel  of  stars 
is  probably  something  like  40,000 
light-years  away.  We  still  do  not 
know   the  diameter  of  the   wheel 
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"When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the   moon^ 
and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained;  what  is  man  that  thou  are  mind- 
ful of  him?" — Psalm  8. 


with  any 
approach 
to    accu- 
racy, but  it 
is     probably 
s  o  m  e  th  ing 
like  two  hun- 
dred    thousand 
light-years.    Still 
less  do  we  know 
the    total    number 
of  stars  which  con- 
stitute the  wheel.     It 
is  almost  certainly 
greater  than  a  hundred 
thousand    million     and 
may   quite   well  be  two, 
three,    four    or    even    five 
times  this  number. 


Shaped  like  a  Cartwheel 

'1PHUS,  we  shall  get  the  best 
picture  which  modern  science 
can  give  us  of  our  system  of  stars, 
if  we  think  of  it  as  shaped  like  a 
cartwheel,  with  the  sun  perhaps  a 
third  or  a  half-way  along  one  of 
the  spokes,  and  rotating  like  a  cart- 
wheel. The  wheel  is  held  together 
by  the  gravitational  attractions  of 
the   different   stars   of   which   it   is 


composed.  As  a  consequence,  the 
outermost  stars  move  with  the 
slowest  speeds,  and  take  longest  to 
perform  a  complete  revolution — 
just  as  in  the  Solar  System  the  out- 
most planets  move  most  slowly  and 
take  the  longest  time  to  describe 
their  orbits  round  the  sun.  So  far 
as  is  at  present  known,  the  sun 
moves  at  about  200  miles  per  sec- 
ond, and  requires  something  over 
200  million  years  to  perform  a 
complete  revolution. 

In  the  early  days  of  astronomy, 
our  Solar  System  was  thought  to 
be  the  only  system  of  stars  in  the 
sky,  but  we  now  know  that  it  is 
only  one  of  innumerable  systems. 
If  you  look  to  the  north  of  the  star 
Beta  in  the  constellation  of  Andro- 
meda, you  will,  if  your  eyesight  is 
good,  see  a  faint,  hazy  patch.  This 
is  the  object  known  as  the  Great 
Nebula  in  Andromeda.  It  looks  at 
first  like  diffused  starlight,  as 
though  a  bit  of  the  Milky  Way  had 
broken  off — the  astronomer  Marius 
described  it  as  looking  like  candle- 


than    33  Ui-M-years.     1  h 


light  seen  through  a  horn,  while 
Herschel  described  it  and  similar 
objects  as  "shining  fluid." 

vyHEN  this  patch  of  light  is 
viewed  through  a  powerful 
telescope,  a  certain  amount  of  detail 
begins  to  appear;  we  can  see  dark 
lanes  across  the  background  of  light 
and  notice  a  certain  regularity  in 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  ob- 
ject. But  to  study  it  properly  we 
must  photograph  it  with  an  ex- 
posure of  many  hours.  Endless 
new  detail  now  ,  appears.  The 
nebular  is  found  to  be  far  larger 
than  can  be  seen  either  by  the  un- 
aided eye  or  by  direct  vision 
through  a  telescope;  it  is  found  to 
cover  about  twenty  times  as  much 
sky  as  the  full  moon.  The  only 
part  we  can  see  with  the  unaided 
eye  is  a  comparatively  bright  cen- 
tral mass,  which  is  fuzzy  in  ap- 
pearance and  ill-defined  in  outline. 
Round  this  is  a  detailed  structure 
which  lies  hidden  until  it  is  photo- 
graphed with  a  very  long  exposure. 

Just  as  Galileo's  telescope  broke 
up  the  Milky  Way  into  separate 
points  of  light  which  he  at  once 
identified  jas  stars,  so  the  modern 
high  power  telescope  breaks  up  the 
outermost  regions  of  this  nebular 
into  separate  points  of  light.  We 
know  that  these  too  are  stars. 
Many  of  them  do  not  shine  with 
a  steady  light,  but  fluctuate  in  a 
very  characteristic  and  quite  un- 
mistakable way  with  which  we  are 
very  familiar,  because  many  stars 
of  our  own  system  do  precisely  the 
same.  Indeed  stars  of  this  type  are 
(Continued  on  page  255) 


The  famous 
whirlpool  Nebula 


The  Great  Nebula 
in    Andromeda 


A  Spiral  Nebula  in  the 
Big  Dipper 


The   Veil  Nebula  in   the 
constellation  of  Cygnus 
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Redding  "Ring 

and  Gow  'Be// 

In  those  dear  oldy  hard  old  pioneer  days  the  uheart  standard" 
was  often  used  instead  of  athe  gold  standard^  yet  gold  figures  in 
this  story  of  heroism. 


1h 


_HE    door    closed 

with  a  bang. 

"Whew!  That's  blanket  snow, 
that  is!"  cried  Jerry  and  hunched 
his  shoulders  and  shivered. 

"Cold?  Come  near  the  fire," 
his  mother  bade  him,  and  made  as 
though  to  unfasten  his  coat. 

"No,  don't  Mother,"  he  hesi- 
tated, "I'll — I'll  probably  have  to 
go  out  again." 

"What's  the  matter,  Jerry? 
Why — there's  no  milk  in  the 
bucket.    What  is  it,  Jerry?" 

"Anything  wrong,  Marie?"  the 
voice  of  Christian  Larsen  came 
from  the  adjoining  room,  where  he 
lay  recuperating  from  a  severe  at- 
tack of  scarlet  fever.  Marie  touch- 
ed fingers  to  lips  and  motioned 
knowingly  to  her  son. 

"No,  Christian,"  she  moved  to 
the  door  of  his  room.  The  re- 
flection from  the  lamp  which  the 
early  morning  darkness  required, 
made  a  halo  of  light  about  her 
blond  head.  He  looked  at  her 
fondly.  How  fine  she  had  been 
through  all  their  trouble. 

"You're  an  angel,  Marie,"  he 
said. 

"Nonsense,"  Marie  smiled  back 
at  him,  "Now — don't  talk.  Save 
your  strength.  I'll  close  the  door 
so  that  we  shan't  disturb  you 
again." 

"Jerry  spill  the  milk?"  he  want- 
ed to  know. 

"His  bucket's  quite  empty,"  she 
laughed,  "Now  forget  us,  and  just 
rest.  He  nodded  sleepily  as  she 
tucked  the  blankets  about  his 
shoulders. 


tightly  closed,  Marie  turned  to  her 
twelve-year  old  son. 

"Tell  me,  Jerry." 

"I  hate  to  Mother,"  tears  flood- 
ed his  eyes,  he  threw  him- 
self against  her,  trying  to 
smother  the  sob  in  his 
voice. 

"Now,  now,"  she 
soothed,  "It  can't 
be  as  bad  as  all 
that.  j, 

"Yes.  it  is, 
It's     worse 


Oi 


'NCE    more    in    the 
kitchen    with    the   bedroom    door 


than  all  that!"  Jerry  was 
nearly  hysterical,  but  man- 
aged to  get  out,  "Spot's  dead." 

At  his  words  all  the  strength, 
all  the  fighting  spirit  that  she  had 
fought  to  maintain  during  the  past 
four  years,  seemed  to  leave  her.  It 
was  "worse  than  all  that."  Spot 
was  dead.  That  meant  no  milk 
for  her  brood,  that  meant  no  cream 
for  their  cereal,  no  clabber  for  their 
supper,  no  butter  for  their  bread. 
That  meant  that  the  little  money 
she  had  made  from  selling  butter 
would  no  longer  be  forthcoming. 
That    meant — and    she   faced    the 


thought  with  terror — that  she,  a 
daughter  of  a  Captain  in  the  Dan- 
ish Army,  and  Christian,  descend- 
ant  of   proud   vikings    would    be 
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ELSIE  PETERSEN 


"It's  quite  a  snow  we're 
having"  she  tried  again. 

"Yes.  What  do  you  want?" 
he  asked  abruptly,  making  no 
pretense  at  polite  conversa- 
tion. 


objects  of  charity.  She  closed  her 
eyes  to  shut  back  the  tears. 

"What'll  we  do?"  Jerry  was 
now  frankly  crying.  Marie  braced 
herself.  She  mustn't  let  him  suffer, 
too. 

"Cheer  up,  son,  things  could 
be  a  whole  lot  worse.  Father  has 
been  spared  us,  and  no  matter  what 
else  happens,  we  must  be  thankful 
for  that.  Here — bathe  your  eyes 
with  cold  water,  then  call  your 
sisters,  the  oatmeal  is  nearly  cook- 
ed. By  the  time  you  get  home 
from  school  at  noon,  I'll  have 
everything — -everything  fixed  up." 

"But  we  haven't  any  money, 
have  we  Mother?" 

"Don't  ask  questions,  young 
man.  Just  trust  mother — she'll 
take    care    of    everything.       Tell 


'NCE  the  door  was 
closed  on  her  three  school  children, 
Marie  flashed  into  action.  The 
dishes,  the  stove,  the  floor,  the  bay 
window  abloom  with  flowers  even 
in  winter — all  were  attended  to  in 
turn.  Christian  would  awake  for 
breakfast  at  ten,  then  unless  he  was 
considerably  better  than  usual, 
would  sleep  until  after  the  children 
had  come  for  their  noon-day  meal. 
That  meant  that  between  ten  and 
twelve,  she  must  do  something 
about  Spot. 

Four  years  before,  Christian 
Larsen  had  brought  his  little  fam- 
ily to  Blue  Lake  Valley.  They 
had  been  among  the  first  of  the 
Utah  pioneers  to  settle  there.  In 
June,  Blue  Lake  Valley  was  a  par- 
adise of  beauty.  Days  were  hot, 
nights  cool.  Crops  thrived,  newly 
plowed  lands  grew  green  with 
fresh  young  sprouts.  July  and 
August  seemed  even  more  glorious. 
Wheat  stalks  rose  to  a  height  of 


three  feet.  Tops  were  heavy  with 
pot-bellied  heads.  The  ground 
had  begun  to  bulge  under  smooth 
white-skinned  tubers.  Carrots, 
turnips,  cabbages  were  close  to  full- 
bodied  maturity. 

Then  early  in  September  came  a 
frost.  Wheat  kernels  shrivelled, 
potato  plants  blackened,  the  tu- 
bers only  partially  ripe  shrank  and 
rotted  in  the  ground.  Families 
who  had  anticipated  winter  with 
granaries  and  larders  brimming 
with  ripened  vegetables  and  full- 
bodied  grains,  now  faced  the  possi- 
bility of  going  hungry.  Live  stock 
herds  were  culled  to  the  limit. 
Only  the  fat  younger  stock  were 
kept.  But  somehow  the  Christian 
Larsens,  like  most  of  their  neigh- 
bors came  through  in  good  health, 
eagerly  ready  to  plant  new  crops. 

The  second  year  Spring  frosts 
were  late,  much  planting  had  to 
be  done  twice.  The  harvests  came 
in  light  but  mature.  :  Again  the 
perils  of  an  Idaho  winter  had  to  be 
faced  on  terms  of  strictest  economy. 

The   third   summer   things   had 
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been  better.  Crops  had  been  planted 
early.  Summer  had  been  warm. 
July  rains  had  moistened  the  warm 
earth,  plants  had  thrived  and  matur- 
ed. Just  as  harvesting  time  arrived, 
and  men,  women  and  children  were 
making  every  effort  to  gather  the 
bounteous  crops,  Christian  having 
gone  for  a  new  plow  knife  to  the 
County  Seat,  where  an  epidemic  of 
scarlet  fever  was  raging,  was  seized 
with  that  dread  disease. 

There  had  been  no  end  to  the 
sympathy  extended  from  her  neigh- 
bors. Many  had  offered  to  stop 
their  own  harvesting  to  come  to 
Marie's  help.  But  so  great  was  the 
need  for  bounteous  crops,  that 
every  man  had  all  he  could  do  to 
look  to  his  own  harvesting. 

JVlARIE  surveyed  the 
situation  with  heart-breaking  fear 
and  misgiving.  But  she  faced  it 
frankly,  with  clear  seeing  eyes. 
There  was  just  one  thing  to  do, 
and  she  did  it.  Early  and  late 
she  was  at  Christian's  bedside  nurs- 
ing him,  fearing  to  leave  him, 
lest  he  die  in  her  absence.  In 
every  spare  moment,  she  would 
steal  out  to  gather  a  few  buckets  of 
potatoes,  a  few  heads  of  cabbage, 
a  handful  of  carrots.  Her  neigh- 
bors had  kindly  dug  a  pit,  which 
she  and  her  three  children  had  fin- 
ally been  able  to  fill.  Together  she 
and  Jerry  had  mowed  (often  by 
moonlight)  enough  hay  to  feed 
their  two  horses  and  cows  until 
Spring. 

Winter  came  early.  Marie 
considering  her  case,  felt  that  all 
would  be  well,  if  only  Christian 
would  recover.  Of  vegetables- 
there  was  aplenty  for  their 
winter  use.  But  one  of  their 
cows  must  be  slaughtered  for 
meat.  The  other,  "Spot," 
raised  by  her  and  Christian 
from  a  calf,  she  would  keep 
for  milking.  By  strictest 
economy,  she  could  sell  enough 
butter  to  supply  the  few  other  ne- 
cessities they  would  require.  Yes, 
the  Christian  Larsens  could,  she 
concluded,  weather  the  perils  of 
winter  without  recourse  to  charity. 

Charity — she  shuddered  at  the 
thought.  Proud  was  she— as  proud 
as  her  Norse  ancestry.  Charity  she 
could  never  willingly  accept — 
neither  for  self  nor  for  her  children, 
least  of  all  for  Christian,  who  had 
passed  so  near  death's  door.  She 
said  a  silent  prayer  of  thanks  for 
his    recovery — slow    as    it     was, 


thanked  God  for  sparing  this  man 
who  had  found  her  in  Denmark — 
years  ago.  True- — she  had  given 
up  her  people  and  the  luxuries  of 
an  army  Captain's  daughter  to 
come  with  him  to  America.  Often 
she  thought  of  it — but  never  with 
regret.  No — -the  gold  band  that 
marked  her  marriage  finger — the 
one  beautiful  gift  that  Christian 
had  given  her — meant  more  to  her 
than  all  the  luxuries  of  her  former 
life.  It  was  a  symbol  of  the  affec- 
tion between  them — no  end  to  it — 
a  continuous  cycle  of  love. 

Everything  had 

gone  as  Marie  had  planned.  There 

had  been  enough  of  food  and 

milk.      There  was  even  a 

little  jingle  of  money  in 

the  china   sugar  bowl 

that  had  come  from 

the    butter    Marie  | 

had  been  able  to  I 

sell.      Now — 

Spot     was 

dead,     and 

her    whole 

sch  e  me 


One  of  their  horses?  No,  they  could 
do  with  no  fewer  than  two.  Hay? 
There  was  but  enough  to  last  the 
winter  through.  She  eyed  the 
furniture — shook  her  head  sadly. 
Certainly  no  one  piece  was  worth 
a  cow.     She  thought  of  her  clothes 


of  things  was  upset.  She  tried  to 
forget  it  as  she  chatted  with  Chris- 
tian over  his  breakfast.  But  once 
he  was  fast  asleep,  Marie,  as  was 
her  wont,  faced  her  situation 
squarely. 

First,  she  must  somehow  get  an- 
other cow.  She  knew  that  Olaf 
Monson  would  sell  her  one — if  she 
had  money.  But  she  had  no 
money.  Yet  surely  among  all  their 
possessions  there  was  one  thing  that 
could  be  done  without  that  was  of 
equal  value  to  a  cow.  The  plow? 
No,  they'd  need  that  soon  enough. 


"Cheer    up,    son, 

things    could    be  a 

whole  lot  worse.   Father 

has  been  spared  us,  and  no 

matter  what  happens  we  must  be 

thankful  for  that." 

— and  laughed  silently.  Yet — once 
they  had  been  fine  enough— back 
in  Denmark  before  she  had  met 
Christian. 

Christian — what  a  furor  her 
marriage  to  him  had  caused  in  her 
family!  Marriage — wedding— she 
glanced  down  at  her  left  hand. 
The  wide  engraved  band  gleamed 
gold.  In  a  flash  she  was  on  her 
feet.  No — -no — not  that!  It  was 
the  insignia  of  her  marriage.  An 
expression  of  undying  devotion. 
A — a — yes,  it  was  worth  a  cow! 
(Continued  on  page  249) 
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(concentrated  Observation 

By  JAMES  P.  SHARP 

Here  is  an  alphabet  made  out  of  growing  plant  life  by  Mother 
Nature^  the  great  artificer.  These  sticks  were  gathered  by  the 
author  of  this  article^  a  pioneer  of  Utah>  who  thinks  they  repre- 
sent a  good  object  lesson  in  a  Concentrated  Observation." 


TO  three  men  I  owe  consider- 
able for  teaching  me,  when 

a  mere  lad,  how  to  concen- 
trate as  well  as  how  to  observe. 
They  were,  Dick-Moon-Eye,  an 
old  Ute  Indian,  who  taught  me 
how  to  hunt  deer  which  is  nothing 
but  observation  and  then  concen- 
tration. 

The  other  two  (never  mind 
their  names,  for  names  mean  noth- 
ing) ,  were  both  outlaws  with  a 
large  reward  for  them  dead  or 
alive.  They  joined  an  outfit  I  was 
riding  for,  rode  with  us  a  week 
or  ten  days  to  rest  their  weary 
horses  and  left  for  parts  unknown 
to  us.  They  taught  me  many 
valuable   lessons. 

Let  me  here  state  that  I  do  not 
approve  of  crime  in  any  way,  shape 
or  form.  It  does  not  pay.  Still 
I  can  not  but  admire  those  two 
men  for  the  good  they  did  while 
riding  with  us.  Their  lessons  I 
will  never  forget.  All  three  are 
now  dead. 

Collecting  the  entire  alphabet  in 
natural  shaped  sticks  did  seem  a 
rather  hard  task  until  I  remem- 
bered some  early  teachings.  Then 
it  was  easy. 

I  found  the  letters  U,  S  and  J. 
Then  accepted  a  challenge  to  pro- 
duce the  remaining  twenty-three 
letters. 

"T^AYS  I  searched  for  the  entire 
alphabet  without  finding  a 
single  letter.  Then  I  remembered 
what  Dick- Moon -Eye  had  taught 
me  about  hunting  deer.  His  ad- 
vice was,  when  a  whole  band  of 
deer  was  sighted  not  to  shoot  at 
them  collectively,  but  to  single  out 
a  special  group,  and  in  the  group 
a  single  deer,  take  careful  aim  and 
pull  the  trigger. 

Dividing  the  alphabet  into  sec- 


"Nature    Writing" 

tions  I  began  to  look  for  the  letters 
with  straight  lines.  They  were  A, 
E,  F,  K,  and  L.  The  next  group 
— C,  D,  G,  O  and  Q  were  harder 
to  find.  When  all  but  one  of  the 
letters  of  a  group  were  found,  the 
remaining  letter  would  be  placed 
in  the  following  group  and  includ- 
ed with  letters  of  that  group. 

While  searching  for  the  letters 
of  a  certain  group  I  was  always 
looking  for  other  letters  not  of  the 
group,  but  never  did  I  find  a  single 
letter  this  way;  just  could  not 
seem  to  find  them.  Q  was  the  last 
letter  found  and  that  after  weeks 
of  close  observation. 

The  lessons  I  had  learned  in 
observation,  from  my  three  teach- 
ers, stood  me  well  in  hand. 

Some  might  wonder  what  the 
lessons  were  that  I  referred  to  so 
I  will  make  reference  to  two  or 
three,  not  including  the  one  about 
deer  hunting. 


A  LL  day  long  we  had  been  rid- 
ing hard  and  fast  after  wild 
horses.  The  main  band  now  con- 
sisted of  between  500  and  600 
head  of  all  kinds  from  aged  stal- 
lions to  young  colts.  To  this 
number  we  added  daily  what  we 
were  able  to  capture. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  as  we 
rode  into  camp.  Almost  too  tired 
to  eat,  we  sat  down.  The  foreman 
called  off  the  names  of  five  riders 
who  would  have  charge  of  the 
band  from  ten  at  night  until  about 
seven  next  morning.  My  name  was 
among  them.  Automatically  we  a- 
rose  and  caught  fresh  saddle  horses. 

At  nine-thirty  we  rode  away  to 
relieve  the  men  who  were  watching 
the  band.  About  a  mile  from 
camp  we  could  see  a  dark  mass  of 
something  we  knew  was  horses,  for 
when  an  extra  wild  one  would  get 
our  scent  he  would  snort.  A  colt 
would  get  lost  from  its  mother, 
send  call  and  get  an  answer.  We 
neared  the  band.  A  rider  dropped 
out  and  one  joined  us.  Another 
rider,  and  here  I  stopped.  I  was  to 
relieve  one  of  the  outlaws.  Seeing 
me  he  hung  back  and  whispered 
quietly,  "Change  horses  with  me, 
kid.  I'll  night  ride  for  you."  I 
thanked  him.  Reluctantly  he  rode 
away  to  join  the  others  now  fast 
disappearing. 

Here  was  a  man  that  was  willing 
to  night  herd  for  me,  and  that  too, 
without  his  supper.  I  thought 
about  this  a  great  deal. 

I  remembered  what  father  had 
told  me  about  hiring  out.  He  told 
me  to  do  what  the  foreman  told 
me  to  do  and  ask  no  questions;  not 
to  ask  for  favors;  to  earn  my  wages 
for  I  was  being  paid  top  money. 
Then  I  understood  what  he  meant 
when  he  said,  "The  days  will  be 
long  but  the  nights  longer." 
(Continued  on  page  216) 
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By  Dorothy  Clapp  Robinson 
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ITH  quickening 
steps  Sarah  crossed  the  road  upslope 
and  dropped  wearily  to  a  large 
stone  which  was  her  rendezvous. 
She  breathed  quickly. 

Swathing  the  sky  with  new- 
born glory,  dawn  trembled  behind 
the  darkly  shadowed  mountains  to 
the  east.  Faintly  and  very  slowly 
farm  houses  and  timber  etched  their 
outlines  in  the  valley  below. 

Sarah  glanced  about  but  with 
eyes  that  saw  not;  and  her  body 
though  relaxed  was  motionless  as 
the  rock  on  which  she  sat.  How 
soothing  the  silence;  like  a  sacra- 


Dawn — Sarah    was    like 
most  mothers  even  if  her  hus- 

handy  fortunately ,  was  not 
like  most  men.  A  bit  of  organ- 
die could  mean  so  much  .  .  . 
but  then  read  the  story  and 
contemplate  your  own 
"dawn" 


ment  it  could  wash  the  soul  of 
rancor  and  give  strength  for  an- 
other of  life's  merciless  days.  She 
sat  and  sat. 

A  belated  coyote  slunk  across 
the  road  and  into  the  sage-covered 
slope  behind  her.  Somewhere  a 
dog  barked  and  was  answered  by 
another;  then  a  cow  bawled.  Her 
body  tensed.  Again  the  silence  was 
broken  only  by  the  sleepy  mating 
of  birds,  but  peace  was  gone. 
Throwing  aside  the  square  of  cloth 
that  covered  her  head  she  ran  her 
fingers  through  her  hair.  The  fra- 
grant morning  breeze  touched  her 
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face  and  her  nostrils  dilated.  After 
her  feverish  night  the  hour  was 
heavenly.  Too  heavenly,  for  soon 
it  would  be  finished  and  she  would 
go  back  to  the  cows,  the  disorder, 
the  haggling  poverty.  She  stirred 
restlessly  and  a  dry  sob  quivered 
in  her  throat. 

JL/AWN  spread  and 
touched  with  critical  finger  her  tub- 
faded  dress  and  rough  brown  skin. 
From  the  pocket  of  her  apron  she 
drew  out  something  she  fingered 
reverently.  A  collection  of  fabric 
samples  from  a  mail  order  house, 
pinned  together  with  a  price  tag. 
One  by  one  she  turned  them,  exam- 
ining both  sides,  holding  them  up 
to  the  light;  trying  to  multiply 
them  into  yards  and  get  the  proper 
effect.  There  were  crisp  organdies 
and  sheer  summery  voiles  in  blues, 
pinks,  orchid,  and  one  green.  A 
soul-satisfying  green  with  yellow 
flowers  and  darker  green  leaves. 
Someone,  especially  if  she  had  shin- 
ing flaxen  hair,  could  be  lifted  by 
it  out  of  life  into  that  place 
where  dreams  dwell. 

Sarah's  body  laxed.  Her  eyes 
grew  starry,  and  they  saw  now. 
Even  in  the  dim  light  they  saw 
up  the  valley  to  the  two-room 
school  house.  They  saw  the 
principal's  room.  They  saw  it 
packed  with  proudly  expectant 
parents  and  a  row  of  blushing, 
self-conscious  graduates.  They 
saw  Grace,  her  Grace,  standing 
before  them  all  in  a  crisp  green 
organdie  and  shining  patent 
leather  slippers. 

AT  this  point  the 
picture  always  faded.  The 
samples  dropped  from  Sarah's 
nerveless  fingers  and  the  aching- 
present  throbbed  through  her 
marrow,  dulling  even  her  pain. 
Dreams!  Always  dreams  for 
her.  If  Grace  gave  her  part  it 
would  not  be  in  that  green  or- 
gandie. Bud  had  settled  that 
last  night. 

Timidly,  after  the  children 
were  asleep  she  had  approached 
him  with  the  samples.  Grace 
was  passing  with  the  highest 
grades  in  the  class.  Didn't  he  think 
it  would  be  wonderful  to  get  her 
a  lovely  dress  like  this?  Grace 
hadn't  had  a  dress  bought  just  for 
her — ever.  Lucile  Baum  was  send- 
ing for  the  pink  and  Agnes  Dalton 
had  already  received  hers — orchid 
it  was.     For  one  hard  moment  he 


had  fingered  the  samples  while 
Sarah's  heart  jerked  suffocatingly. 
The  suspense  ended,  tossing  the 
samples  aside  he  had  said: 

"You  know  damn  well  I  hain't 
got  no  money  fer  finery." 

"I — I  thought  you  could  sell  a 
calf.  You  could  haul  it  out  and 
be  back  in  three  days."  It  was  her 
last  defense  and  she  used  it  as  one 
knowing  its  effect. 

"All  a  that  to  buy  a  dress!" 

When  the  expected  was  over  she 
felt  so  old  but  numbly  defiant. 
Always  before  she  had  withdrawn 
for  the  sake  of  peace  but  this  was 
a  matter  of  life.  A  hurt  to  one's 
self  could  be  endured  but  a  hurt  to 
one's  child's  soul  was — but  why 
try  to  explain;  butting  your  head 
against  a  mountain  only  gave  one's 
self  a  bruise. 

"If  you  have  to  have  one,  git 
somethin'  from  Hunter's,"  had 
been  his  final  shot. 

Something  from  Hunter's!  As 
if  she  hadn't  already  fingered  each 
shelf-worn  bolt  until  Mrs.  Hunter 


"/Jut  Sarah  was  already  running  down 
the   slope." 

had  grown  openly  insulting  to  her. 
Mrs.  Hunter  might  have  given 
her  cash  for  her  butter  just  once — . 
In  her  desperation  she  had  even 
asked  her  to;  but  her  question  had 
had  its  effect  also.  A  cold,  sting- 
ing effect  that  dealt  with  necessary 


groceries  and  an  old  debt.  The 
debt  had  been  contracted  two  years 
ago  ;when  she  was  sick  and  they 
had  let  the  cows  go  dry. 

A  tremor  ran  through  her 
crouched  figure.  Oh,  why  hadn't 
she  managed  to  save  some  nickels 
and  quarters?  Quarters!  Grimly 
she  tried  to  remember  when  she'd 
seen  one.  But  she  had  known  this 
was  coming  and  how  she  had 
dreamed  of  it.  This  one  glorious 
night  when  her  Grace  would  stand 
equal.  More  even,  for  she  had 
vision  and  Sarah  knew  a  woman 
who  would  find  a  place  for  a  school 
girl  to  work  for  her  board.  Later 
she  would  come  back  to  show 
them,  but  now,  now  there  must 
be  a  green  organdie  dress  and  shin- 
ing black  slippers. 

From  below  came  shouts  and  the 
barking  of  dogs.  She  knew  it  was 
milking  time  but  still  she  sat 
clutching  the  samples  and  staring 
blankly  over  the  emerging  verdure 
to  the  still  shadowed  hills.  From 
somewhere,  some  place,  there  must 

come  hope  and  cash. 


Tt 


H  E  brightening 
horizon  caught  her  eyes;  when 
one  married  life  was  like 
that;  like  the  dawn,  rosy- 
hued.  and  pregnant  with  dreams. 
Day  succeeding  dawn  was  light, 
glaring,  searing  sometimes  but 
still  sunlight.  Then  cruelly 
soon  shadows  began  creeping; 
shadows  of  disillusion,  of  hopes 
deferred  and  never-to-be-ful- 
filled  dreams.  With  the  children 
came  courage  again  and  for  a 
time  hope.  Then  tenfold,  a 
million  fold  the  shadows  mock- 
ed and  sneered  and  strangled. 
One  might  even  grow  calloused 
to  them  but  for  children — flesh 
of  your  flesh,  heart  of  your 
heart,  it  wasn't  fair,  oh  it  wasn't 
fair.  Heartache!  Indifferent 
word,  how  could  it  tell  of  closed 
heart-chambers  whose  keys  were 
lost?  How  could  it  tell  of  a 
dawn  that  would  never  rise;  of 
blackness  stretching  on  into 
eternity?  Her  face  dropped  into 
her  hands. 

Gradually  she  became  aware 
of  a  presence. .  Raising  expression- 
less eyes  she  met  a  man's  curious 
gaze.  Freshly-tailored,  sitting 
jauntily  astride  his  horse  he  stirred 
strangely  among  those  closed  cham- 
bers with  the  forgotten  keys. 
"Are  you  in  trouble?" 
"Trouble?  Is  there  anything 
else?" 
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"Can  I  help  you?" 
Her  fingers  groped  and  found 
the  samples.  Between  thumb  and 
forefinger  she  caressed  the  green 
organdie.  Her  eyes  sought  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  then  turned  to 
him  again. 

"There  is  nothing  you  can  do." 
Reluctantly   the   man  bade   his 
horse  move  on,  then  drew  rein  sud- 
denly. 

"Are  you  Mrs.  Evans?" 
A  gleam  of  intelligence  lighted 
the  dulled  eyes. 

"Yes,  I  am  Mis'  Evans." 

"I  am  Luthie,"  he  explained,  "I 


have  the  contract  for  building  the 
new  highway." 

Luthie!  Highway.  Oh,  yes, 
she  had  heard.  Going  to  make  the 
summit  in  an  hour  when  it  was 
done. 

He  went  on.  "One  of  my  men 
recommended  your  butter.  I  was 
on  my  way  to  see  you.  I  could 
use  four  or  five  pounds  a  day  at 
first,  later  I  could  use  more.  Do 
you  want  to  sell  it  to  me?" 

IHE  sun  leaped  white 
and  glorious  over  the  mountain 
peak.  Sarah  crushed  the  samples. 
Brown  knuckles  showed  gray. 


nc/^elsVs*- 


^Concentrated  Observation- 


Breathlessly  she  stepped  near  the 
horse. 

"Would  you — would  you  pay 
me  cash?" 

Her  face  strangled  the  smile  that 
might  have  come.  He  nodded  un- 
derstandingly. 

"Every  day  if  you  wish.  I'll 
get  the  first  today — "  but  Sarah 
was  already  running  down  the 
slope. 

"I'll  have  it  ready  by  ten;"  she 
called  back  as  she  plunged  into  the 
cottonwood  grove. 

Such  a  glorious  morning  as  it 
was  and  in  the  grove  it  was  still 
dawn. 


Continued   from 
page  213 


It  began  to  grow  light  in  the 
east.  The  long  night  was  about 
gone,  or  was  it?  The  big  full 
moon  slowly  came  over  the  moun- 
tains. I  looked  at  my  watch. 
Placed  it  to  my  ear  to  hear  if  it 
was  still  running.  It  was,  and — ■ 
twelve  ten. 

A  COYOTE  howled  near  by. 
Another  took  it  up  and  then 
others,  until  the  night  was  hideous 
with  the  howling.  A  rider  was 
approaching  in  the  blue  haze.  He 
rode  up  to  me  and  stopped.  It 
was  the  outlaw  I  had  relieved.  He 
said,  "I  have  had  my  supper,  an 
hour's  rest,  caught  a  fresh  saddle 
horse  and  feel  fine.  Go  in  and  go 
,to  bed.  I'll  do  the  rest  of  the  trick 
for  you." 

I  thanked  him  and  told  him 
what  father  had  said  about  obeying 
the  boss  and  the  boss  had  told  me 
to  herd  and  that  I  was  going  to 
stick  it  out.  Then  he  asked,  "What 
do  you  do  to  pass  the  time?" 

"Just  think,"  I  answered. 

"What  about?" 

"Everything." 

"I  thought  so.  Why  not  con- 
centrate your  thoughts.  At  night 
look  up  and  think  of  your  God, 
the  Heavens  and  the  stars.  By  day 
look  down  and  observe." 

He  showed  me  the  North  Star 
— -told  me  how  to  find  it.  Showed 
me  the  Big  Dipper  and  the  Broken 
Chair.  Explained  how  they  re- 
volved around  the  North  Star. 
Told  me  where  to  find  Orion  and 
the  Indian  legend  about  that  great 
warrior:  how  he,  with  his  bow 
and  seven  arrows,  and  the  assistance 
of  his  two  faithful  dogs,  Sirius  and 
Procyon,  slew  the  Great  Bull, 
thereby  winning  the  right  to  marry 


the  beautiful  princess.  How  the 
king  had  his  eyes  blinded,  but  how 
through  the  belief  in  the  Great 
Spirit  that  his  mother  had  taught 
him  his  sight  was  restored. 

He  rode  away  and  left  me  with 
one  eye  on  the  band  and  the  other 
on  the  stars;  before  I  realized,  it 
was  growing  light,  I  saw  a  rider 
approaching.  "Mawnin'  kid.  Boss 
said  when  she  showed  light  in  the 
east  to  let  'em  feed  out." 

It  was  one  of  the  other  night 
riders  speaking.  I  had  learned  my 
first  lesson  on  concentrated  obser- 
vation. 

The  next  day  I  helped  hold  the 
band.  At  night  we  rode  alone — 
by  day  by  twos.  My  companion 
was  the  other  outlaw.  All  morn- 
ing he  talked  to  me  about  how  I 
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'/  dare  you  to  a  race." 


was  to  live,  always  a  respectable 
life  so  that  I  could  look  every  man 
I  met  straight  in  the  eye.  Then  in 
the  afternoon  he  said,  "Kid,  if  ever 
you  are  tempted  to  commit  a  crime, 
or  to  be  led  astray,  close  your  eyes. 
Form  a  mental  picture  of  a  crowded 
court  room  with  a  stern  judge  on 
the  bench,  the  jury  in  the  box  and 
the  prosecuting  attorney  just  sum- 
ming up  the  evidence,  demanding 
the  prisoner  be  given  the  limit. 

"An  aged  couple,  with  bowed 
heads  and  tear-dimmed  eyes  are 
listening.  They  are  your  parents 
and  you  are  the  prisoner.  After 
seeing  all  of  this  then  open  your 
eyes  and  you  will  be  so  thankful 
that  you  have  not  committed  the 
crime,  that  you  never  will  bring 
anguish  and  sorrow  to  your  par- 
ents through  your  misdeeds.  We 
are  getting  too  close  to  civilization 
so  will  leave  you  tonight.  Always 
remember  the  lessons  your  parents 
taught  you  at  home." 

They  left  us  that  night.  I  was 
sorry  to  see  them  go.  Years  later 
one  of  these  outlaws  heard  I  was 
in  Nevada  and  came  to  visit  me  one 
night.  He  seemed  pleased  to  see 
me  again  and  I  know  I  was  glad 
to  see  him,  and  again  thank  him 
for  his  wonderful  talk  to  me. 

When  the  Good  Book  is  opened, 
each  of  those  men  will  have  at  least 
one  clean  sheet  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  ledger  for  the  valuable  les- 
sons they  taught  me.  To  their 
departed  Spirits  I  offer  my  sincerest 
thanks.     May  they  rest  in  peace. 


jDEHOLD,  what  manner  of  love 
the  father  hath  bestowed  upon 
us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons 
of  God.  *  *  *  " — John. 
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CLUES  TO  CLOTHES 


By  CLAIRE  W.  NOALL 


ELEANOR,  tall,  slender  and 
blonde,    is   looking   in   her 

long  mirror.  She  is  study- 
ing her  face,  her  form,  her  hair. 

Is  her  motive  entirely  one  of 
vanity?  Hardly!  Her  mind  is  on 
an  absorbing  but  perplexing  prob- 
lem— her  clothes. 

Both  time  and  money  for  this 
purpose  are  recessive  items  in  her 
busy  life,  yet  here  is  a  question  to 
be  met,  and  one  of  no  small  sig- 
nificance, for  Eleanor,  a  clever  girl, 
realizes  full  well  the  eifect  of  a 
good  or  bad  appearance  and  the 
importance  of  being  well  dressed. 
And  she  is  studying  herself  in  rela- 
tion to  that  interesting  subject. 

Pauline  is  also  looking  in  her 
mirror.  It  reflects  a  striking  bru- 
nette, aglow  with  the  joy  of  life. 
Reasonably  enough  she  is  develop- 
ing in  her  mind's  eye  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  prevailing  mode  in 
regard  to  her  figure  and  coloring, 
for  she  too  is  aware  that  the  matter 
of  dress  should  be  neither  fad  nor 
fancy,  but  fact— worthy  of  her 
most  serious  consideration. 

Countless  mirrors  reflect  the 
thoughtful  gaze  of  as  many  girls, 
each  intent  upon  the  same  subject, 
for  surely  blondes,  platinum  and 
yellow,  titians  and  brunettes,  and 
to  be  sure  those  of  us  who  are  just 
average  every-day  plain  Janes,  if 
you  will,  must  consider  the  infinite 
possibilities  in  the  matter  of  dress. 

Let  us  make  an  art  of  it. 

How? 

Simply  by  intelligent  consider- 
ation and  choice. 

OAVAGES  deck  themselves  in 
gay  and  barbarous  attire,  some- 
times for  the  purpose  of  frighten- 
ing others  or  warding  off  imagined 
dangers  or  evil,  and  at  other  times 
to  attract  favorable  attention.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  they  succeed  re- 
markably well  in  doing  what  they 


set  out  to.  Clothes  have  a  decided 
effect  upon  one's  appearance,  in- 
fluence, and  outlook  on  life  also. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  gain 
some  knowledge  of  beauty  in 
clothing,  that  we  shun  what  is  bar- 
barous and  grotesque,  and  that  we 


cultivate   that   which    is   charming 
and  appropriate. 

Plain  Jane  may  conjure  up  a 
beauty  as  real  and  sure  as  blonde 
Eleanor's  or  elegant  Pauline's  if  she 
will  but  believe  in  it  and  find  the 
way  to  its  awareness.  There  never 
was  a  girl  who  did  not  possess 
charm — don't  let  yours  stay  hid- 
den. Believe  in  yourself  and  gain 
a  sure  but  quiet  respect  for  the  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  of  your  own 
character,  and  out  of  this  belief 
you  will  develop  grace  and  poise. 
Without  it  there  may  be  awkward- 
ness and  embarrassment.  Good 
taste  in  dress  will  emphasize  your 
fine  points  and  will  subordinate 
those  which  are  less  attractive. 
What  a  gold  mine  to  discover  upon 
self-analysis  that  clear,  fine  skin  is 
just  as  desirable  as  a  patrician  nose 
or  lustrous  hair;  that  a  fine  figure 
and  good  carriage  offset  certain  de- 
ficiencies in  features;  and  that  an 
expression  of  good  cheer  and  kind- 
liness is  lovelier  than  brilliant 
■eyes,  while  a  considerate  manner 
and  a  winning  smile  attract  friends 
when  hauteur  and  pride  repel 
them! 

ARTISTRY  in  dress  is  not 
achieved  without  independ- 
ence, for  we  must  follow  neither 
friend  nor  fashion-maker  beyond 
the  bounds  of  our  own  true  selves. 
Happiness  is  not  derived  from  im- 
itation of  any  sort  but  from  a 
gradual  integration  of  one's  indi- 
vidual qualities  and  powers.  There- 
fore envy  and  discontent,  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  on  the  road 
to  fashion  must  be  passed  with 
head  held  high  and  a  strong  deter- 
mination not  to  succumb  to  their 
wiles.  Economic  depression,  whose 
challenge  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
brings  out  true  values,  is  a  blessing 
in  so  far  as  it  makes  us  careful  and 
selective. 
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So,  in  planning  our  wardrobes, 
let  us  consider  the  following 
points:  expenditure  within  the 
budget;  lines,  harmonious  to  the 
figure;  colors  and  color  combina- 
tions becoming  to  the  complexion ; 
and  suitability  for  wearing  pur- 
poses. 

If  the  budget  calls  for  thrift,  let 
it  be  so;  thrift  is  extremely  fashion- 
able these  days,  and  fashion  is  a 
part  of  our  goal.  Girls  at  school 
or  in  business,  nurses,  brides,  and 
housewives  certainly  do  not  require 
the  same  numbers  or  type  of  cos- 
tume. Think  first  of  the  places 
you  go  and  their  frequency,  and 
then  decide  what  you  need  for  gen- 
eral wear,  whether  it  is  for  school, 
office  or  house,  and  consider  your 
social  occasions,  formal,  informal, 
or  semi-formal.  If  you  are  a 
school  girl  and  have  your  father's 
budget  instead  of  your  own  to 
consider,  cut  the  number  of  dresses 
you  think  you  need  in  half  or  in 
four,  according  to  your  acquisitive- 
ness, and  do  the  same  with  shoes, 
hats,  and  accessories.  You'll  find 
that  you  can  get  along  admirably. 
'To  be  highly  suitable  to  your  use 
and  alluring  to  your  finest  features, 
clothes  do  not  have  to  be  costly  or 
too  numerous.  Clever  manage- 
ment should  accomplish  a  good  ap- 
pearance on  a  small  amount  of 
money  and  free  you  from  that 
worried  look  over  unpaid  clothing 
bills  as  well. 

tJAVING  decided  upon  the 
number  of  things  necessary  to 
your  needs,  choose  them  with  due 
regard  to  the  next  point  of  con- 
sideration, line.  Sentiment  should 
have  no  more  influence  on  the  cut 
of  your  clothes  than  it  has  on  the 
budget;  the  latter  is  determined  by 
your  income,  the  former  by  your 
figure.  Either  you  are  tall  or  short, 
stout  or  slender,  or  again,  just 
medium.  With  certain  modifica- 
tions to  suit  the  variations  of 
changing  fashions  you  should  stay 
by  the  same  fundamental  lines  in 
the  cut  of  your  clothes.  Do  large 
puff  sleeves  slenderize  a  stout  girl, 
or  does  a  boat-shaped  neck  cover 
the  clavicles  of  a  bony  anatomy? 
Not  very  well.  As  a  woman  ma- 
tures there  is  nearly  always  a  tend- 
ency to  hips,  you've  heard  of  the 
forty-year  spread,  but  it  also  exists 
in  some  girls.  Here  are  a  few 
hints  for  slimming  the  appearance 
of  hips.  Never  let  your  skirt  flare 
out  at  the  sides,  keep  the  fullness, 
either  from  gathers  or  a  circular 


cut,  at  the  front  and  back;  long 
lines  in  the  cut  of  a  garment  are 
good,  but  hips  must  have  room; 
if  the  dress  is  drawn  across  the 
body  too  snugly  it  emphasizes  both 
hips  and  diaphragm;  wide  shoul- 
ders slenderize  hips;  sleeves  with 
the  fullness  at  the  lower  part 
broaden  them;  a  narrow  cuff  and 
forearm  with  the  fullness  at  the 
elbow  or  above  gives  a  more  slender 
appearance;  surplices  are  good  for 
both  large  and  small  people  and 
they  are  "in"  this  season.  A  bertha 
softens  the  shoulders,  but  if  a  per- 
son is  very  large  it  will  also  widen 
them.  The  large  or  the  short  per- 
son should  never  indulge  in  sharp 
contrasts  in  material  for  the  blouse 
and  skirt  of  one  dress.  You  can 
readily  imagine  how  that  would 
cut  the  height  and  increase  the  size. 
Solid  colors  and  monochromatic 
combinations  are  better  for  a  per- 
son of  such  a  figure.  A  short  per- 
son should  not  permit  herself  to 
have  horizontal  lines  or  an  over- 
blouse;  they  also  cut  the  height. 
The  soft  and  undulating  curve  is 
fashionable  this  season,  rather  than 
the  accented  line. 

Although  the  emotions  should 
not  affect  the  cost  or  the  cut  of 
your  clothes,  they  could  have  a 
decided  influence  on  your  selection 
of  materials.  Blue  serge  is  miles 
away  from  blue  velvet;  the  occa- 
sions on  which  they  are  worn 
should  be  as  far  apart.  But  velvet 
and  satin  appear  at  the  same  gath- 
erings. Which  becomes  your  type? 
Are  you  a  brilliant  metallic  sort  of 
person  with  dark  flashing  eyes  and 
black  hair?  You  would  be  stun- 
ning in  satin.  Is  your  nature  deep 
and  more  inclined  to  tranquility? 
Velvet  would  be  lovely!  Its  ele- 
gance is  unquestioned.  One  person 
may  wear  both  materials,  but  it 
is  surprising  how  one  sort  will 
emphasize    the    natural    character- 


Lights 

By  Frank  Steele 

T   IGHTS,    a   score   of   jolly   ones, 
■*—*    Of   varied   hue   and   size, 
Shone  on  the  tree,  but  millions  shone 
In    my    sweet   laddie's   eyes. 

Lights   of   confidence   and   trust; 

Of  merriment  and    joy; 
Lights   of   faith   put    there   by   God — ■ 

Faith  for  a  little  boy. 

Lights,    and   behind   them,   dreams. 
Dreams  of   the  man   to   be; 

Stars   in    boyhood's   firmament 
Glowing  with  prophecy. 


istics  and  bring  them  out,  while 
the  other  does  not,  beautiful  as  it 
may  be. 

DECAUSE  in  his  manufacture  of 
goods,  man  has  successfully 
imitated  nature  in  all  the  exquisite 
shades  to  which  the  three  cardinal 
colors  lend  themselves,  let  us  not 
vie  with  her  by  imitating  in  a 
single  costume  the  beautiful  tone 
studies  in  copper  and  gold,  rose- 
pink  and  red,  mauve,  green  and 
blue  that  one  sunset  displays  to  our 
hungry  eyes.  Heaven  forbid!  Nor 
shall  we  do  so  in  a  single  season. 
Why  attempt  to  rival  Joseph's 
coat  of  many  colors?  There  is  a 
psychological  jolt  which  is  hard 
to  get  over  if  one  sees  a  dress  or 
costume  first  and  the  person  after- 
wards. We  should  dress  to  express 
our  personalities,  not  our  eccentric- 
ities; so  let  our  clothes  function  as 
background  only.  A  bright  orange 
ensemble,  elaborately  trimmed,  for 
instance,  is  highly  bizarre  and 
noticeable;  dove  gray  or  navy  blue 
is  quiet  and  in  good  taste. 

Although  we  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  have  several  dresses  let 
us  plan  them  all  in  accordance  with 
a  chosen  color  scheme  for  one 
season.  Accent,  if  you  will,  with 
a  bright  color  here  and  there,  and 
contrast  occasionally  with  your  ac- 
cessories, but  whether  your  shade 
be  blue,  green,  brown  or  red,  all 
your  costumes  should  conform  or 
harmonize  with  one  hue.  If 
brown  is  your  selection  combine 
it  with  rust,  beige,  copper  or 
orange.  Contrast  it  with  green  or 
yellow  in  your  trimmings  or  ac- 
companiments, such  as  scarf,  gloves 
or  purse.  Then,  if  you  wish,  you 
can  introduce  as  the  dominant  note 
for  the  following  season  some 
color  which  you  have  used  in  a 
secondary  way  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, such  as  a  dress  of  a  certain 
color  that  you  have  used  only  in 
a  scarf  or  as  trimming  before.  You 
will  be  able  to  carry  over  to  good 
advantage  many  of  last  year's 
clothes  without  having  an  ugly  or 
inharmonious  color  note  in  your 
entire  ensemble.  There  is  enough 
variation  possible  in  this  plan  to 
avoid  monotony  from  one  year  to 
another  and  yet  to  be  economical 
by  obtaining  long  wear  and  good 
service  from  your  things. 

HPHE  important  thing  is  to  know 
your    type    and    select    those 
colors  which  are  aids  to  your  great- 
est beauty.      Here  are  a  few  sug- 
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gestions  for  certain  types  of  com- 
plexion which  are  based  primarily 
on  the  principle  of  complementary 
colors  and  color  blending.  The 
complementaries  are  pairs  of  colors 
which  form  a  complete  and  perfect 
contrast,  such  as  blue  and  yellow, 
orange  and  violet,  red  and  green,  or 
black  and  white.  They  are  the 
bases  for  many  striking  color 
schemes,  but  modesty  requires  care- 
ful discrimination  in  their  use. 
Color  blending  which  is  sympa- 
thetic to  the  complexion  pays  hom- 
age to  the  highlights  of  beauty. 
And  thus  there  are  two  theories  of 
intensifying  one's  natural  coloring, 
the  use  of  a  complementary  which 
accentuates  through  contrast  and 
the  employment  of  shades  which 
blend  harmoniously. 

If,  for  instance,  you  are  Anne 
Harding's  type  of  ash-blonde  with 
silver-yellow  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
skin  with  pink  tones,  gold,  the 
Norwegian  bridal  color  is  sym- 
pathetic to  your  hair,  and  it  forms 
a  wonderful  background  for  it  for 
evening  wear,  or  violet,  which  is 
the  complementary  color  is  also  ex- 
quisitely lovely.  Repeat  the  blue 
of  your  eyes  in  necklace  or  brooch, 
but  certain  blues  make  blue  eyes 
bluer,  others  turn  them  green  or 
dull  gray;  so  be  careful,  blue-eyes, 
and  put  depth  into  your  shining 
orbs  by  trying  your  blues  against 
your  face  before  you  choose.  Many 
greens  are  particularly  fine  for 
blondes;  fetching  indeed  is  a  green 
cloth  suit  with  a  scarf  of  black  and 
white  or  with  a  dash  of  red. 
Chinese-jade  green,  however,  is 
utterly  devastating  for  the  fair- 
haired. 

If  you  have  golden  brown  hair, 
blue  eyes  and  warm  skin  tones  you 
can  wear  more  vivid  tones  than  if 
you  are  of  the  same  color  with  less 
dash.  Here,  as  in  the  choice  of 
materials,  your  color  scheme  should 
bear  some  relationship  to  your 
type.  If  you  are  demure,  quaint 
or  piquant,  a  modest  color  scheme 
would  suit  your  type  while  the 
brighter  shades  would  be  suggest- 
ive of  smartness  and  self-assurance. 

HpHE  girl  who  has  brown  hair 
with  chestnut  tints  and  gray 
blue  eyes  with  warm  tan  skin  tones 
is  a  medium  brunette.  There  are 
myriads  of  her  and  she  should  not 
be  nonchalant  about  her  color.  Let 
there  be  an  outstanding  color  note 
for  the  sake  of  interest,  browns  or 
red  for  day  wear,  gold-yellow, 
geranium-pink,  fuschia  or  lipstick- 


red  for  evening — no  pale  color  ex- 
cept white,  and  white  is  unkind  to 
skin  imperfections.  If  you  have 
them  admit  it,  and  dress  to  subdue 
such  a  complexion.  If  your  skin 
is  smooth  and  clear,  brown  and 
persimmon  are  splendid  because 
they  will  lend  a  glow  to  your  skin 
and  they  will  match  your  hair. 
This  type  should  not  wear  black 
unless  she  has  an  exceptionally 
good  figure  or  skin  or  sparkling 
eyes  to  give  it  the  dash  of  vitality 
it  needs. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  the  brunette 
with  black  hair  revealing  brown 
tints,  black  eyes,  and  rich  ivory 
skin  with  warm  coloring,  for  she 
is  the  friend  of  all  colors  providing 
she  doesn't  over-ride  her  bump  of 
caution  in  wearing  them. 

There  is  a  rare  complexion 
which  is  utterly  entrancing,  a  deli- 
cate black  haired  type  with  clear 
white  skin  and  dark  violet-blue 
eyes,  in  reality  a  blonde  with  black 
hair.  Pink  will  bring  out  the  color 
of  this  skin,  blue  or  violet  the 
color  of  the  eyes  and  black  or  white 
will  enhance  the  blue-blackness  of 
the  hair. 

In  this  age  a  variety  of  colors  is 
open  to  the  titian;  soft  gray  is  a 
good  background  for  such  vivid 
beauty;  copper  and  rust  are  sym- 
pathetic to  auburn  hair  and  frame 
the  face  to  bring  out  the  glow  of 
the  skin,  and  green  is  the  contrast- 
ing color  which  Titian  always  used 
when  painting  such  women.  For 
evening  some  shades  of  pink  and 
red  are  marvelous,  strawberry,  for 
example,  but  blue — never! 

CO  far,  so  good — but  how  are  we 
going  to  achieve  the  art  of 
dress?  With  careful  planning,  wise 
buying,  fastidious  upkeep,  and  in 
addition,  perfection  in  grooming. 
Without  the  latter  quality  any  ef- 
fort towards  good  appearance  is 
futile.  And  upkeep  is  very  im- 
portant— if   old   clothes   are   kept 

The  Mantle  of  Time 

By   Bryce   W.   Anderson 

rHE  mantle  of  Time  on  the  shoulders 
of  Youth 
Is  a  blanket  of  brightest  hue. 
It  is  painted  by  vision  and  lightened  by 
hope, 
For  its  world  has  been  woven  anew. 

But  the  mantle  of  Time  on  the  shoulders 
of  Age 

Is  gray  with  the  dust  of  the  years, 
And  heavy  with  burdens  of  deeds  undone 

As  the  yawning  grave-edge  nears. 


well  pressed  and  very  clean  they 
will  look  far  better  than  an  un- 
kempt garment  of  more  modern 
extraction. 

To  sew,  or  not  to  sew,  is  an- 
other question.  The  answer — sew 
at  times  by  all  means,  if  you  have 
the  knack  of  it.  Its  greatest  ad- 
vantage lies  in  its  money-saving 
powers,  but  economy  of  time  is  a 
consideration  and  waste  is  a  pity: 
so  if  you  find  after  adequate  experi- 
mentation that  you  are  not  succeed- 
ing very  well  in  what  you  are  at- 
tempting you  might  as  well  take 
advantage  of  the  products  of  the 
machine  age.  At  times  it  is  just 
as  cheap,  or  cheaper  to  buy  ready 
made  than  it  is  to  make  at  home. 
But  there  are  some  remarkable  bar- 
gains to  be  picked  up  on  remnant 
tables  and  in  short  lengths.  There 
might  be  so  little  difference  in  the 
shade  of  two  short  pieces  that  one 
dress  could  be  made  from  them.  A 
brighter  note  in  the  trimming, 
which  one  might  possibly  have  on 
hand,  would  make  the  difference  in 
two  lengths  almost  negligible,  and 
a  good  silk  dress  could  be  obtained 
at  a  cost  as  low  as  two  dollars. 
Remnants  of  brown  and  tile  flat 
crepe  would  combine  to  make  a 
very  beautiful  dress  at  half  the  price 
that  a  piece  off  the  bolt  would  cost. 

A/TOREOVER  there  is  more  lee- 
way in  home  dressmaking  to 
work  out  a  chosen  color  scheme  if 
expense  is  an  important  item,  for 
when  cost  is  a  consideration  one  is 
dependent  upon  the  bargain  rack, 
and  it  may  be  unfriendly  to  a  pre- 
conceived plan.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  you  have  selected  gray, 
which  is  just  coming  into  high 
favor,  for  your  next  outfit.  It 
might  be  comprised  of  a  dress  of 
gray  plaid  wool  with  a  touch  of 
brown  worked  into  it,  a  three- 
quarter  gray  coat,  trimmed  with 
caracul,  and  a  belt  and  hat  matched 
in  the  slight  browns  of  the  plaid. 
A  gray  dress  with  a  pin  line  stripe 
would  be  at  home  in  this  ensemble. 
For  afternoon  you  might  have 
either  garnet-red  or  brown  because 
gray  is  a  neutral  color.  Or  if  you 
are  combining  brown  with  beige  or 
green,  a  brown  trimmed  detachable 
cape  on  the  coat  would  harmonize 
with  a  brown  frock. 

Coats  are  not  so  difficult  to  fash- 
ion as  you  might  imagine;  many 
beautifully  tailored  ones  are  made 
at  home  at  remarkably  low  cost. 
And  by  the  way,  have  you  ever 
seen  one  of  those  stunning  knitted 
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suits  which  can  be  made  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  price  for  which  one 
could  order  or  buy  one?  With  pa- 
tience and  a  determination  to  finish 
what  you  start,  you  could  make 
one  in  about  six  weeks'  spare  time. 
Yarn  works  up  in  gorgeous  com- 
binations. Just  picture  this  three 
piece  suit-skirt  and  blouse  of  apple- 
green,  jacket,  a  lace-knit,  done  in 
brown.  The  skirt  is  plain;  the 
blouse  has  a  group  of  diagonal 
stripes  in  brown  and  lemon,  run- 
ning from  shoulder  to  hip,  achieved 
by  knitting  the  entire  blouse  diag- 
onally.    Very,  very  smart!     How 


would  you  like  a  brown  suit  with 
orange  collars  and  cuffs,  copper 
buttons,  and  a  brown  suede  belt 
with  a  copper  buckle?  If  you  can 
knit  there  is  an  open  invitation; 
books  of  exact  directions  are  easily 
obtainable,  and  traveling  demon- 
strators or  department  store  teach- 
ers are  at  your  service. 

Just  one  more  clue  to  your 
clothes — they  deserve  but  one  place 
in  life,  background.  Important  as 
they  are,  they  should  assume  their 
relative  position  in  regard  to  the 
many     absorbing     interests     that 


abound  on  every  hand.  Through 
a  wise  choice  of  clothing  we  may 
attain  that  satisfactory  feeling  of 
being  well  dressed,  and  thus  free 
ourselves  from  all  clothes-con- 
sciousness, a  very  necessary  aspect 
in  the  art  of  dressing.  It  is  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  to  see  a  person 
continually  fussing  with  her  dress, 
hair,  or  lipstick,  or  to  be  with  one 
who  thinks  clothes  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  subjects.  And  so,  hav- 
ing chosen,  forget  your  clothes  and 
be  free  to  follow  other  worth  while 
pursuits. 
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$  What  Will  You  Do  With  Your  Leisure? 


munity  singing  to  combat  the 
thrills  that  the  gang  members  get 
from  crime.  With  this  in  mind, 
many  of  the  child's  activities  can 
be  explained:  his  balancing,  climb- 
ing, sliding  down  roofs,  playing 
with  matches,  building  block 
houses;  and,  later,  stealing  fruit, 
and  second-story  jobs.  Perhaps 
many  of  our  drinking  bouts  and 
carousing  parties  of  modern  city 
life  can  be  explained  in  the  same 
way. 

Crime  is  largely  participated  in 
by  the  youth  of  the  land,  but  the 
cause  of  crime  must  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  a  short-sighted  community 
which  fails  to  provide  the  youth 
with  a  legitimate  object  for  which 
to  struggle. 

The  third  choice,  our  alternative 
to  boredom — spectatoritis,  break- 
downs and  crime — is  creative  arts 
— driving  personal  enthusiasms  in 
vocations  and  avocations.  The  in- 
ability of  the  spectator  to  act  in  an 
emotional  situation  causes  a  condi- 
tion analogous  to  shell  shock, 
where  fighting  was  impersonal  and 
where  the  individual  had  little 
chance  to  fight  even  for  his  own 
life.  The  slow-moving  bovine 
type  of  individual  does  not  get 
shell  shock,  nor  will  he  suffer  much 
from  spectatoritis.  However,  the 
highly  sensitive,  keen  individual, 
upon  whose  shoulders  rests  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  is  the  one  to 
be  vitally  affected.  He  is  one  of 
a  large  class  who  are  today  victims 
of  spectatoritis  shock.  Recupera- 
tion is  acquired  in  sleeping,  plus 
the  many  short  periods  of  glide 
during  the  day,  together  with  those 
longer,  occasional  glides  tied  up 
with  personal  enthusiasm,  at  which 
time  the  body  is  integrated  through 


action,  uninhibited  by  pent-up 
emotions  which  leave  us  nervous 
wrecks  at  the  end  of  many  great 
spectacles. 

^~pHE  Greeks,  at  the  downfall  of 
their  country,  were  character- 
ized as  a  class  of  useless  athletes  and 
an  unethical  nation  of  spectators. 
It  was  then  that  professionalism 
and  over-specialization  arose.  By 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  ac- 
tivities for  all  had  been  abandoned 
in  place  of  professional  displays. 
History  strangely  repeats  itself;  we 
are  today  reenacting  the  age  of 
Xenophon  and  Euripides  —  the 
number  of  spectators  increases,  the 
number  of  participants  decreases. 
But  Greece  did  develop  for  the  few 
that  answered  the  challenge  a 
Golden  Age  of  art. 

We  may  learn  some  of  our  les- 
sons from  the  Orient  where  culture 
dates  to  the  very  dawn  of  history. 
The  interpretation  given  to  the  few 
centuries  B.  C.  by  Mei  Lan-Fang 
show  a  richness  hitherto  unknown 
to  us.  The  vases  of  the  Sun  Pe- 
riod, tenth  to  thirteenth  centuries, 
and  the  sculptures  of  the  sixth 
century  show  us  a  freshness  and 
color,   grace  and  inspiration. 

In  the  creative  arts  of  the  In- 
dians of  our  Southwest,  we  see  a 
partial  answer  to  our  old  problem. 
Here  we  see  a  group  of  people  in 
some  ways  conquering  their  con- 
querors, as  Greece  conquered  Rome. 
These  Indians,  in  esthetics,  ethics, 
and  social  culture,  surpass  the 
white  civilization.  They  failed  in 
material  development.  Our  ma- 
terial success  may  lead  to  our  entire 
destruction.  It  will  be  many  gen- 
erations before  it  has  been  actually 
proven  that  material  progress  really 
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conquers.  It  may  be  that  with  the 
next  turn  of  the  wheel  the  people 
rich  in  esthetics  and  social  culture 
will  be  the  conquerors. 

This  life  of  the  Southwest,  es- 
pecially as  represented  in  the 
Pueblos,  Navajos,  H  o  p  i  s,  and 
others  in  old  Mexico,  represents 
civilization  in  which  leisure  was 
used  for  art  and  craftsmanship. 
These  did  not  consist  merely  of  a 
whimsical  decoration;  the  designs 
were  all  tribal  symbols,  represent- 
ing the  forces  of  nature — lakes, 
mountains,  rain,  wind,  birds.  This 
civilization  has  resisted  the  ma- 
chine. Primitive  life  has  much  to 
teach  that  which  today  we  call 
civilization. 

We  need  not  wait  to  live.  Our 
philosophy  has  been  too  much: 
save  and  slave  now,  live  later. 
Wealth  is  to  use;  leisure  is  to  use. 
The  happy  man  will  be  the  one 
who  does  not  wait  to  go  to  Rio, 
but  goes  now. 

The  happy  man,  the  healthy 
man,  the  normal  man  and  the  busy 
man  are  one,  busy  but  not  cramped, 
active  but  with  sufficient  glide  for 
recuperation.  The  happy  man  will 
be  the  one  who  is  cultivating  cacti, 
making  a  rock  garden,  raising 
Jersey  cows,  sculpturing,  painting, 
building  a  boat,  building  a  cabin 
up  the  river,  cultivating  roses, 
looking  for  dinosaur  eggs  in  the 
Gobi  Desert,  hunting  ice  caves  in 
New  Mexico,  weaving,  playing  the 
violin,  writing  a  book,  having  a 
supreme  personal  enthusiasm. 

From  this  great  world  the  spec- 
tator must  be  excluded.  He  has 
built  the  wall  between  himself  and 
happiness.  He  must  go  round  and 
round  in  endless  flight.  This  end- 
less flight  is  characterized  by  phys- 
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ical  exhaustion,  where  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  stop.  He  cannot 
arrive  and  there  is  no  joy  in  the 
process.  The  doer,  the  creator,  the 
hobbyist,  keeps  pursuing;  he  never 
arrives. 

Which  of  these  three  alternatives 
will  you,  with  your  rich  heritage, 
accept?  Will  you  take  the  easy 
path  and  let  someone  act  for  you 
and  hence  face  a  living  death?  Will 
you  take  the  crime  alternative  and 
face  social  death?  Or  will  you 
accept  the  path  of  perpetual  youth? 

yOUTH  means  a  temperamental 
predominance  of  courage  over 
timidity,  of  the  appetite  for  ad- 
venture over  the  life  of  ease.  This 
often  exists  in  a  man  of  fifty  more 
than  in  a  boy  of  twenty.  Nobody 
grows  old  by  merely  living  a  num- 
ber of  years.  People  grow  old  by 
deserting  their  ideals. 

Years  wrinkle  the  skin;  but  to 
give  up  enthusiasm  wrinkles  the 
soul.  Worry,  self-distrust,  fear 
and  despair — these  are  the  long, 
long  years  that  bow  the  hearts  and 
turn  the  greening  spirit  back  to 
dust.  Whether  sixty  or  sixteen, 
there  is  in  every  human-being's 
heart  the  lure  of  wonder,  the  sweet 
amazement  at  the  stars  and  at  star- 
like things  and  thoughts,  the  un- 
daunted challenge  of  events,  the 
unfailing  child-like  appetite  for 
what  next,  and  the  joy  of  the  game 
of  living.  You  are  as  young  as 
your  faith,  as  old  as  your  doubt; 
as  young  as  your  confidence,  as  old 
as  your  fear;  as  young  as  your 
hope,  as  old  as  your  despair. 

In  the  central  part  of  your  heart 
is  an  evergreen  tree;  its  name  is 
Love.  So  long  as  it  flourishes  you 
are  young.  When  it  dies,  you  are 
old.  In  the  central  part  of  your 
heart  there  is  a  wireless  station.  So 
long  as  it  receives  messages  of 
beauty,  hope,  cheer,  grandeur, 
courage  and  power  from  the  earth, 
from  men,  and  from  the  Infinite, 
so  long  are  you  young.  When  the 
wires  are  down  and  all  the  central 
place  of  your  heart  is  covered  with 
the  snows  of  cynicism  and  the  ice 
of  pessimism,  then  you  are  grown 
old,  even  at  twenty,  and  may  God 
have  mercy  on  your  soul! 

Youth  is  a  quality  of  eagerness, 
a  looking  forward.  At  a  recent 
luncheon  at  the  Canadian  Club, 
Grenfell  of  Labrador  said,  "My 
people  keep  happy.  Life  is  worth 
while  as  long  as  there  is  hope 
ahead."  Hope  is  a  ray  of  light, 
something  new,  joy  in  living  to- 


day, but  living  more  tomorrow. 
This  is  so  well  expressed  by  K.  W. 
Baker: 

"There's  a  mellower  light  just  over  the  hill, 
And  somewhere  a  yellower  daffodil, 
And    honey,    somewhere,    that's    sweeter 
still. 

"And  some  were  meant  to  stay  like  a  stone,  ' 
Knowing    the    things   they    have    always 

known, 
Sinking  down  deeper  into  their  own. 

"But  some  must  follow  the  wind  and  me, 
Who  like  to  be  starting  and  like  to  be  free, 
Never  so  glad  as  we're  going  to  be!" 


I 


T  is  the  age-old  "I'd  like  to  roll 
to  Rio  some  day  before  I'm 
old,"  and  the  glorious  thing  is  that 
as  long  as  he  wants  to  go  to  Rio  he 
never  grows  old.  The  individual 
who  is  a  doer  in  perfecting  skills, 
in  meeting  new  situations,  or  in 
enlarging  his  emotional  boundaries 
is  he  who  finds  the  fountain  of 
youth.  The  eagerness  of  men  like 
Dr.  William  Burnham,  who  has 
just  passed  his  seventy-sixth  birth- 
day, eagerness  to  meet  new  prob- 
lems, see  new  people,  write  a  new 
book,  is  a  living  inspiration  to 
thousands  of  us  to  keep  growing, 
to  keep  young.  The  doer  builds 
the  body  strong  and  vigorous,  de- 
velops skills,  which  not  only  sat- 
isfy his  hunger  but  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  life  interests.  The  doer 
is  anxious  to  meet  new  problems 
and  learns  to  see  virtue  beneath  the 


Honesty 

By  Donald  A.  Fraser 

HT HE    Rock    on    which    Good    Business 

■*■       rests 

Is  Honesty,  plain  Honesty; 
The  only  base  which  stands  all  tests 

Is  Honesty,  yes,   Honesty! 
Some  others  answer  for  a  while ; 
Great  structures  bear  in  flashy  style, 
But,  soon  or  late,  they're  just  a  pile 

Of  ruins  spread  ingloriously! 

The  Sharper  and  the  Scoundrel  scorn 
This  Honesty,  God's  Honesty; 

It  makes  no  noise;  it  blows  no  horn, 
Does  Honesty,  true  Honesty; 

It's  far  too  tame  for  them,  and  slow; 

It  will  not  follow  where  they  go, 

And  yet  they  crave  its  fame,  and  so 
They  ape  it  in  their  villainy! 

Then,  if  you've  found  a  Business  fair, 

Use  Honesty,  clean  Honesty! 
And  as  you  go  keep  on  the  square 

With  Honesty,  sound  Honesty; 
Success  will  grow  amid  the  din. 
For  Honesty  is  Truth's  own  twin, 
And  Truth  is  bound  to  see  her  win; 
They'll  help  you  to  the  mastery! 


skin,  whether  it  be  black,  yellow 
or  white.  The  spectator  is  satis- 
fied as  he  shrivels  up  in  the  grand- 
stand or  before  the  radio,  snug  in 
his  belief  that  everything  can  be 
bought  and  that  nothing  is  worth 
while  unless  it  costs  money.  "I 
need  to  let  down,"  he  rationalizes, 
and  pays  the  price — first  in  money, 
then  in  death.  He  is  dead  even 
though  he  may  cheat  the  florist  and 
the  undertaker  for  fifty  years. 

To  keep  young  means  to  keep 
on  living — -it  means  meeting  life. 

The  meeting  of  this  leisure  time 
with  a  supreme  personal  enthusi- 
asm will,  in  early  life,  be  largely 
a  personal  matter.  It  may  be  an 
individual  hobby  which  is  carried 
on  largely  for  one's  own  satisfac- 
tion, but  if  the  full  life  is  to  be 
lived,  these  hobbies  must  make 
your  community  a  richer  place  in 
which  to  live.  Hence,  many  of 
them  will  be  socialized.  This 
challenge  or  struggle  must  have  to 
do  with  community  welfare,  pub- 
lic works.  You  may  not  be  able 
to  locate  a  new  planet,  make  a 
compound  microscope,  work  out 
laws  of  relativity,  but  you  can  lead 
a  Scout  troop,  serve  on  the  com- 
mittees of  your  Improvement  Asso- 
ciations, teach  a  Sunday  school 
class,  organize  a  hike,  or  serve  your 
community  as  a  public  official.  All 
this  can  be  done  from  the  stand- 
point of  satisfying  one's  desire  to 
meet  new  situations,  to  solve  new 
problems,  and  to  serve.  Public  of- 
fice must  be  thought  of  in  terms  of 
serving  the  group,  not  grafting 
from  the  group.  In  the  highest 
sense,  then,  this  use  of  leisure  time 
must  somehow  be  tied  up  to  a 
religious  ideal,  a  religion  of  service, 
a  religion  which  has  at  its  very 
depth  increasing  of  the  opportuni- 
ties for  fullness  of  living.  It  is 
only  by  helping  others  to  live  fully 
that  one  can  himself  enjoy  the  full 
life. 

You  young  people  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  have  been  handed  a 
brightly  burning  torch.  It  has 
been  kept  alive  by  your  forefathers 
for  ages.  You  must  hand  that 
torch  on  to  the  next  generation. 
Not  only  during  the  hours  of 
work,  but  during  the  hours  of 
leisure,  you  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  this  torch  burn  brighter 
or  to  let  it  flicker  and  fade.  That 
you  will  make  of  your  leisure  an 
opportunity  to  serve  the  group  I 
have  not  a  single  doubt.  May  you 
do  it  in  a  worthy  manner  and  be  a 
guiding  star  to  other  communities. 
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On  'Being  a  ^outhpaw 


By  LLOYD  LEHRBAS 


Are  you  left  -  handed? 
Then  perhaps  this  is  the  op- 
portunity you  have  been  seek- 
ing to  find  out  how  other 
"southpaws"  feel  about  it.  If 
you  are  not  left-handed,  per- 
haps this  will  aid  in  making 
you  a  little  more  sympathetic 
with  one  who  has  to  stand  on 
his  ear  to  write. 


I'M  left-handed. 
When  I  was  a  wee  pink  bun- 
dle of  blessed  event  I  began 
reaching  for  things  with  my  south 
paw  and  I've  continued  to  go 
through  Life  reaching  for  the  right 
things  with  the  wrong  hand. 
Whether  that  is  a  heritage  from 
some  long-forgotten  ancestor,  or 
whether  it  was  because  my  left  eye 
was  better  than  my  right  eye  and 
I,  accordingly,  reached  for  what- 
ever I  saw  best,  is  a  problem  of 
human  development  that  psy- 
chologists are  still  pondering 
about. 

The  point  remains  that  I  am 
left-handed  and  it  is  a  great  deal 
worse     than     having     perpetual 


whooping  cough,  the  seven  years' 
itch,  seasonal  hay  fever,  the  haunt- 
ing desire  to  pen  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Novel,  or  any  other  annual  or 
semi-annual  affliction.  I'm  always 
left-handed. 

And  since  this  is  a  right-handed 
world  (96  per  cent  of  humanity  is 
right-handed,  according  to  the 
authorities  on  handedness)  ruled 
by  and  for  right-handed  people, 
we  poor  retiring  southpaws  are  as 
inconspicuous  and  comfortable  as 
a  goldfish  with  the  fleas. 

The  right  hand  is  always  right 
and  the  left  hand  is  always  wrong. 

'""POOLS  and  instruments  of  all 
kinds,    sporting    equipment, 


automobiles  and  airplanes,  traffic 
regulations,  telephones,  table  man- 
ners .  .  .  practically  everything  is 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  those 
lucky  enough  to  have  been  born 
right-handed.  Southpaws  just 
have  to  struggle  along  as  awkward- 
ly and  best  they  can. 

Clothing  is  made  to  be  buttoned 
or  fastened  with  the  right  hand. 
To  appear  in  public  unbuttoned 
simply  isn't  being  done  this  year. 
From  the  cradle  southpaws  have 
been  forced  to  train  right  hands  to 
perform  such  tasks  even  though  it 
necessitates  grotesque  and  double- 
jointed  appearing  contortions. 

Dinners,  to  a  southpaw,  are 
trials  by  eating.  The  knives,  forks. 
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spoons  and  other  implements  are 
all  laid  wrong.  Half  of  the  time 
you  get  into  the  wrong  butter  dish 
and  the  other  half  you  pick  up 
your  neighbor's  rightful  glass  of 
water.  You  must  do  sleight-of- 
hand  tricks  to  cut  your  meat, 
switch  knife  or  fork,  and  convey 
it  to  your  mouth  without  punch- 
ing the  lady  or  gentleman  on  your 
left  in  the  ribs,  interfering  with 
his  or  her  elbow  exercises  and  cut- 
ting your  own  throat.  Apologies 
are  received  coldly  and  apologies 
always  arouse  wonder  as  to  why 
your  hostess  invited  you  in  the 
first  place  and,  since  you  are  there, 
why  she  doesn't  have  you  eat  in 
the  kitchen. 

TF  you  are  a  mezzo-brow  and 
patronize  the  arm-chair  lunch- 
rooms you  discover  that  they  have 
the  stationary  trays  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  chair.  And  if  you  use 
the  tray  on  the  chair  next  to  you 
(as  I  invariably  do)  you  are 
scowled  at  by  the  manager,  fellow 
customers,  and  bus  boys. 

Good  friends  object  to  your 
using  their  fountain  pens  on  the 
score  that  you  make  the  pen-points 
cockeyed. 

It's  impossible  for  me,  in  addi- 
tion, to  tie  a  decent  bow  tie.  No 
left-handed  wearer  of  bow  ties  has 
ever  taught  me  the  trick  of  tieing 
one  backwards.  As  a  result  I  have 
to  buy  ready-tied  bows  and  am  in 
deadly  terror  that  it  will  become 
unhooked  or  slip  and  leave  me  in 
the  middle  of  the  dance  floor  with 
that  half-naked  feeling  and  a  gig- 
gling debbie  in  my  arms. 

Automobiles  being  designed  as 
they  are,  and  traffic  rules  and  regu- 
lations being  what  they  are,  I  am 
never  comfortable  except  when 
motoring  in  those  sane  European 
countries  that  sensibly  decree  that 
you  drive  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  street. 

Left-handedness  seems  to  cause, 
whether  from  heredity  or  environ- 
ment, left-earedness  and  telephone 
receivers  are  unquestionably  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  telephones.  To 
try  to  make  a  memo  or  put  down 
a  number  while  using  a  telephone 
left-handed  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  contortionistic  juggling. 

'HpO  play  golf  I  have  to  have  a 
left-handed  set  of  clubs  and 
even  then  when  I  appear  on  a 
course  other  players  look  at  me  out 
of  the  corner  of  their  eyes  certain 
that  I  will  tear  up  half  of  the  turf. 


Under  the  circumstances  I  fre- 
quently do. 

Writing  systems  were  devised  by 
right-handers  for  right-handers 
and  as  none  of  the  systems  work 
backwards  I  'just  wrote'  and  to- 
day still  write  like  a  nine-year  old. 

On  the  subway  or  in  a  street 
car  if  I  reach  for  a  strap  with  which 
to  escape  the  perils  of  the  sports  I 
always  get  the  one  next  to  the  one 
I  should  have  gotten  and  am  fa- 
vored with  frigidairish  looks  from 
all  the  understanding  lady  strap- 
hangers. 

Whatever  I  do  with  my  left 
hand  always  appears  awkward  and 
a  signal  for  unrestrained  laughter 
from  everyone  within  focus.  People 
invariably  stare  at  me  when  I  am 
writing  and  say:  "Isn't  that  just 
too  funny!"  .  .  .  and  then  further 
embarrass  me  by  asking  silly  ques- 
tions ...  do  I  read  the  wrong  way? 
...  do  I  ever  jab  myself  with  the 
fork?  ...  do  I  "hold  hands"  that 
way? 

Like  every  other  left-hander  I 
was  always  "an  erratic  southpaw" 
when  I  tried  to  play  baseball.  In 
football  the  coach  and  captain 
would  never  trust  me  to  kick  be- 
cause I  used  my  left  foot. 

If  I  take  a  lady  fair  home  in  a 
taxi  on  a  glamorous  moonlight 
night  she,  naturally,  gets  in  first 
and  takes  the  far  seat.  That  puts 
me    (and  all  us  left-handers)   at  a 


Homing 

By    Gladys    Hendrickson 

J  KNOW  a  place 

-*     Where    violets   are    growing 

In  moist,  dark  earth 

Beneath  an  aspen  tree, 

I   know  a  stream, 

And  through  its  rapid  flowing 

Its  restless  soul 

Is  calling  out  to  me. 

High  in  the  hills 

A  cabin  light  is  gleaming, 

Through   silent   pines 

The  moonlight's  sifting  down; 

And  there's  a  field 

Of  mountain  iris,   dreaming, 

Do  you  recall,  love, 

That  it  matched  my   gown? 

Now    winter's   gone 
My  dreams  fly  with  the  swallow 
Back  to  a  fragrant,  clear, 
Star-kindled    dawn — 

I'd  give  my  all 

To  let  my  footsteps  follow 

And  be  at  home 

With   springtime  coming  on. 


grave  disadvantage.  I  know  sev- 
eral southpaws  who  are  still  lone- 
some bachelors  as  a  result  of  that. 

(^ULLING  their  information 
from  Sunday  illustrated  maga- 
zine supplements,  the  half-baked 
theories  of  freak  psychologists,  or 
remembering  some  of  the  super- 
stitious relics  of  the  Dark  Ages 
when  all  left-handers  were  consid- 
ered unlucky,  human  ill-omens, 
and  eccentric  curiosities,  also  makes 
it  very,  very  difficult  for  us  south- 
paws. Many  would-be  half-wits 
are  always  attempting  to  be  clever 
at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate 
portsider. 

Bumptiously  showing  off  their 
Book  of  Knowledge  cultural  at- 
tainments they  insinuate  that 
southpaws  are  sports  of  nature, 
erratic,  bull-headed,  unconvention- 
al, unfortunate,  very  likely  to  have 
strange  peculiarities  of  behavior, 
and  stammer  or  stutter.  We  are 
really  no  crazier  than  the  average, 
but  we  have  a  difficult  time  prov- 
ing it. 

Once  I  met  a  lady  who  seemed 
to  understand. 

"Left-handed  people  are  all  sup- 
posed to  be  geniuses,"  she  exclaim- 
ed, coyly. 

I  grinned  my  best  grin. 

"...  and  all  geniuses,  of  course, 
are  crazy,"  she  continued,  still 
coyly. 

Just  another  of  the  too-many- 
people. 

And  only  a  few  nights  ago  I 
was  at  a  dinner  where  a  nitwit  per- 
sisted in  showing  off  his  diction- 
ary reading  by  describing  left- 
handedness  in  terms  of  'sinister.' 
and  'sinistral,'  and  other  unfair 
derivatives. 

The  flighty  dame  next  to  me 
grinned  goofily  but  uncompre- 
hendingly  until  a  bright  idea  sud- 
denly exploded  in  her  miniature 
brain. 

"Oh,  yes,  the  bar  sinister,"  she 
exclaimed,  looking  at  me  with  pity. 
"That's  too  bad!" 

What's  a  southpaw  going  to  do? 

A  Moment  of  April 

A  ROUND  the  brows  of  mountains 
white  clouds  shape  themselves  in 
vast  and  varied  rhythms,  while  lag- 
gard fragments  drift  across  wide  spaces 
of  blue  sky  and  fuse  themselves  into 
weird,  half-animate  forms.  A  little 
breeze  trips  buoyantly  along  the 
ground,  then  lifts  itself  in  riotous  joy, 
and  whirls  away  into  the  upper  air. 
In  the  top  branches  of  a  dead  tree  a 
meadow  lark  trills. — Floy  L.  Turner. 
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Knowledge  Must  be  Used 

/T  is  not  what  you  eat  that  benefits  you,  but 
what  you  digest.  What  you  hear  today  is  of 
no  use  to  you  unless  you  put  it  into  practice. 
Somebody  has  said,  and  I  have  often  repeated  it: 
"Knowledge  without  practice  is  like  a  glass  eye — 
all  for  show  and  nothing  for  use." 

It  is  all  right  to  look  as  well  as  you  can;  but 
a  glass  eye  is  of  no  optical  value.  Likewise, 
knowledge  is  of  no  value  unless  you  put  it  into 
practice.  All  the  teaching  in  the  world,  unless 
the  individual  is  living  that  which  he  teaches, 
will  not  carry  the  spirit  of  right  action.  It  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  weight;  it  does  not  really 
touch  the  hearts  of  those  who  listen. 

It  is  the  spirit  that  gives  life.  When  we  are 
living  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  we  have  the 
spirit  and  the  people  feel  it. 


The  Word  of  Wisdom 

ONE  hundred  years  ago  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
was  announced  and  published  to  the  world 
by  Joseph  Smith,  then  28  years  of  age.  During 
the  century  which  has  passed  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom has  been  preached  in  practically  every  land 
under  the  sun.  The  remarkable  pronouncement 
follows: 

Revelation  to  Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet  given 
February  27,  1833.  A  Word  of  Wisdom, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  council  of  high  priests, 
assembled  in  Kirtland,  and  the  church,  and  also 
the  saints  in  Zion.  To  be  sent  greeting:  not  by 
commandment  or  constraint,  but  by  revelation 
and  the  word  of  wisdom,  showing  forth  the  order 
and  will  of  God  in  the  temporal  salvation  of  all 
saints  in  the  last  days.  Given  for  a  principle  with 
promise,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  weak  and 
the  weakest  of  all  saints  who  are  or  can  be  called 
saints. 

Reason  for  Revelation — Behold,  verily  thus 
saith  the  Lord  unto  you:  In  consequence  of  evils 
and  designs  which  do  and  will  exist  in  the  hearts 
of  conspiring  men  in  the  last  days,  I  have  warned 
you,  and  forewarn  you,  by  giving  unto  you  this 
word  of  wisdom  by  revelation. 

Alcoholic  Drinks — That  in  as  much  as  any 
man  drinketh  wine  or  strong  drink  among  you, 
behold  it  is  not  good,  neither  meet  in  the  sight  of 
your  Father,  only  in  assembling  yourselves  to- 
gether to  offer  up  your  sacraments  before  him. 
And,  behold,  this  should  be  wine,  yea,  pure  wine 
of  the  grape  of  the  vine,  of  your  own  make.   And, 


again,  strong  drinks  are  not  for  the  belly,  but  for 
the  washing  of  your  bodies. 

Tobacco — And,  again,  tobacco  is  not  for  the 
body,  neither  for  the  belly,  and  is  not  good  for 
man,  but  is  an  herb  for  bruises  and  all  sick  cattle, 
to  be  used  with  judgment  and  skill. 

Hot  Drinks — And  again,  hot  drinks  are  not 
for  the  body  or  belly. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables — -And  again,  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  all  wholesome  herbs  God  hath  ordained 
for  the  constitution,  nature,  and  use  of  man. 
Every  herb  in  the  season  thereof,  and  every  fruit 
in  the  season  thereof;  all  these  to  be  used  with 
prudence  and  thanksgiving. 

Meat — Yea,  flesh  also  of  beasts  and  of  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  I,  the  Lord,  have  ordained  for 
the  use  of  man  with  thanksgiving;  nevertheless 
they  are  to  be  used  sparingly;  and  it  is  pleasing 
unto  me  that  they  should  not  be  used,  only  in 
times  of  winter,  or  of  cold,  or  famine. 

Grains — All  grain  is  ordained  for  the  use  of 
man  and  of  beasts,  to  be  the  staff  of  life,  not  only 
for  man  but  for  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the 
fowls  of  heaven,  and  all  wild  animals  that  run 
or  creep  on  the  earth;  and  these  hath  God  made 
for  the  use  of  man  only  in  times  of  famine  and 
excess  of  hunger.  All  grain  is  good  for  the  food 
of  man;  as  also  the  fruit  of  the  vine;  that  which 
yieldeth  fruit,  whether  in  the  ground  or  above  the 
ground — nevertheless,  wheat  for  man,  and  corn 
for  the  ox,  and  oats  for  the  horse,  and  rye  for 
the  fowls  and  for  swine,  and  for  all  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  barley  for  all  useful  animals,  and  for 
mild  drinks,  as  also  other  grain. 

Rewards  and  Promises — And  all  saints  who 
remember  to  keep  and  do  these  sayings,  walking 
in  obedience  to  the  commandments,  shall  receive 
health  in  their  navel  and  marrow  to  their  bones; 
and  shall  find  wisdom  and  great  treasures  of 
knowledge,  even  hidden  treasures;  and  shall  run 
and  not  be  weary,  and  shall  walk  and  not  faint. 
And  I,  the  Lord,  give  unto  them  a  promise,  that 
the  destroying  angel  shall  pass  by  them,  as  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  not  slay  them.    Amen. — 

Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

Let's  Send  More  Valentines 

TjISTORIES  of  famous  men  seldom,  if  ever, 
xi  include  the  biography  of  Valentine,  bettei 
known  as  Saint  Valentine.  Encyclopedias  recall 
him  vaguely,  seeming  to  consider  him  more  or 
less  unimportant,  though  most  of  them  give  him 
a  little  space.  One  mentions  him  as  a  monk;  one 
suggests  that  he  is  probably  identical  with  a 
Roman  priest  who  Was  martyred  on  February  14, 
271;  another  says  that  many  old  saints  were 
named  Valentine;  and  one  that  a  very  religious 
man  named  Valentine  who  lived  many  centuries 
ago  was  so  good  to  the  people  that  they  called 
him  a  saint,  and  so  the  name  has  come  down. 
The  latter  explanation  of  the  man  and  his  claim 
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to  fame  is  one  which  is  perhaps  as  authentic  as 
the  rest,  and  far  more  interesting,  for  it  makes 
clear  the  reason  for  a  Valentine  Day  such  as  we 
have. 

Valentine's  day  is  a  peculiarly  lovely  celebra- 
tion. On  Christmas  and  birthdays  we  exchange 
material  gifts;  receiving  them  and  knowing  the 
donors  we  thank  them  in  our  most  polite  style. 
The  charm  of  the  Valentine  is  its  anonymous 
enchantment,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
offering  itself  is  of  far  less  value  than  the  senti- 
ment it  carries.  The  sentiment  itself  is  the  Valen- 
tine— the  object  bearing  it,  if  there  is  one — is 
merely  a  vehicle.  A  delightful  thing  it  would  be  if 
everyone  would  send  Valentine  thoughts  to  every- 
one else  one  knew  and  loved,  for  with  such 
thoughts  would  go  the  best  impulses  of  the  soul 
and  sincere  wishes  for  the  happiness  of  others.  An 
intangible  gift  is  an  immeasurable  gift,  for  it  can- 
not be  translated  into  terms  of  money  value,  or 
compared  intrinsically  with  other  gifts.  It  cannot 
tarnish,  for  it  is  not  susceptible  to  the  influences 
which  might  wear  it  away.  It  cannot  wither  or 
decay,  for  it  is  kept  fresh  in  memory.  ; 

Because  this  is  a  year  when  people  are  in  need 
of  food  and  clothes  and  fuel,  it  follows  of  neces- 
sity that  it  is  a  year  when  they  are  more  than  ever 
in  need  of  things  of  the  spirit.  Cheer,  courage, 
love — all  these  they  need  to  help  them  live  above 
their  other  needs.  Valentine's  Day  is  the  logical 
time  to  proffer  such  gifts.  To  all  about  us,  let  us 
send  more  Valentines. 

To  a  mother  who  is  weary  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  duties  which  are  hers,  send  a  word  of 
"cheer,  and  a  promise  to  help  with  the  darning 
during  the  months  between  now  and  another 
Valentine's  Day.  To  the  sister  whose  clothes 
we  might  have  borrowed,  give  a  heart-shaped  card 
and  a  heart-felt  resolution  to  leave  her  things 
alone.  To  the  friend  whose  devotion  and  com- 
panionship we  have  taken  for  granted,  send  a 
flower  or  card,  and  a  word  of  thanks — for  thanks 
we  should  give  to  those  who  endure  our  short- 
comings and  love  us  because  of  them,  as  well  as  in 
spite  of  them.  To  a  fortunate  girl  who  is  more 
popular  than  we,  send  a  note  expressing  happiness 
in  her  happiness.  To  a  successful  man,  a  word 
of  congratulation;  to  an  unpopular  girl,  a  warm 
wish  for  the  coming  true  of  all  her  wishes;  to  an 
unsuccessful  man,  a  card  commending  something 
be  has  said  or  been  or  done.  If  w*e  want  our 
Valentine  to  be  more  definite  in  its  nature — a 
plant,  a  flower,  a  box  of  candy  or  a  jar  of  honey, 
let  it  be  sent  in  connection  with  the  other,  the 
intangible  Valentine.  Long  after  t?he  plant  or 
flower  has  withered,  the  candy  turned  into  calories 
and  the  honey  into  energy,  the  recollection  of  the 
warmth  which  attended  the  Valentine  moment 
will  survive,  and  grow  as  time  goes  on. 

The  day  of  February  14  is  generally  accepted  as 
Valentine's  Day.  If  we  learn  to  send  messages  of 
happiness  on  that  day,  it  will  not  be  long  until 


we  will  have  developed  the  habit  of  sending  them 
on  other  days.  The  Scout's  daily  good  turn  is  a 
sort  of  Valentine.  Taking  a  bowl  of  broth  or 
a  loaf  of  home-made  bread  to  a  neighbor  is  an- 
other. One  woman,  well  beloved  and  lovingly 
spoken  of  by  all  who  know  her,  keeps  close  at 
hand  a  box  of  cards,  that  she  might  write  and 
send  pleasant  messages  to  people  when  the  impulse 
stirs  her  to  action.  She  might  well  call  it  her 
Valentine  box,  whether  she  mails  them  in  Febru- 
ary or  November.  Another  woman  keeps  a  list 
of  birthdays  of  all  her  acquaintances,  and  on  the 
various  days,  her  voice  or  note  is  first  to  wish  them 
many  happy  returns.  Hers  is  a  Valentine  habit. 
Beginning  in  February,  and  extending  through 
every  month  of  the  year,  let's  send  more  Valen- 
tines.— E.  T.  B. 


Results  of  Character 

Writing  Contest 

A  FTER  a  careful  ex- 
■/-*  amination  of  the 
specimens  of  penmanship 
sent  in  by  the  women  of 
the  Church,  Mr.  Lisle 
Smith,  handwriting  ex- 
pert of  Salt  Lake  City, 
awarded  the  prizes  as  fol- 
lows: 

First  Prize,  six  Oregon 
Trail  Half  Dollars,  to 
Mrs.  Grace  Valentine 
Price,  Brigham  City, 
Utah; 
Second  Prize,  four  Oregon  Trail  Half  Dollars, 
Laura  Starkey  Butts,  Evanston,  Wyoming; 

Third  Prize,  two  Oregon  Trail  Half  Dollars, 
Wanda  Stowell,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

As  a  result  of  this  contest,  The  Improvement 
Era  declares  Mrs.  Price  to  be  the  champion  char- 
acter writing  expert  of  the  Church.  She  says  in  a 
letter  to  the  editors:  "I  had  lots  of  practice  as  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  Central  States  Mission,  but  that 
was  ten  years  ago." 

There  were  forty  entrants  from  various  sections 
of  the  Church.  We  thank  all  who  participated 
for  their  support  of  the  contest,  and  we  say  to 
each  one  that  in  the  eyes  of  some  people,  your 
writing  might  have  been  the  best,  for,  after  all, 
the  personal  element  enters  largely  in  judging  a 
contest  of  this  sort.  Following  is  Mrs.  Price's 
specimen: 

Watch  for  the  Photographic  Contest  announce- 
ment. 


Mrs.  Grace  V.  Price 
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Keepsakes 

By  Estelle  Webb  Thomas 

TN  a  little  lacquered  box, 
■*       Quaint  and  very  old, 
With  a  dragon  on  the  lid. 
Ebony  and  gold ; 

Grandma  has  an  ancient  watch 

Set  with  jewels  rare, 
And  a  heavy  signet  ring 

And  a  lock  of  hair. 

There  are  letters,  ribbon-tied, 

Writing  faint  and  fine; 
And  'neath  powdered  rose-leaves,   one 

Lacy  valentine. 


Words 

By  Miranda  Walton 

JJ/ORDS  are  such  wonderful  things, 
™  *       They    carry    us    far    on    ecstasy's 
wings; 
They  flash  on  our  souls  like  a  crystalline 

shower, 
Lighting  us  pictures  of  beauty  and  power, 
As  These, 

Still  sapphire  seas  beneath  a  silver  sun, 
The  lazy  light  revealing  a  golden  galleon ; 

A  limpid  lake  of  emerald  jeweled  in  a  ring 

of  pine, 
The  crystal  gem  revealing  the  blue  of  col- 
umbine; 

Dusk,  when  mauve  and  purple  blend  to  a 

sable  night; 
The  lotus  flower  unveils  her  face  before 

the  moon's  white  light; 

Dark  g*reen  of  fir  against  a  sunless  sky 
Where,  circling  ever  southward,  the  loons 

and  grey  gulls  fly ; 
Words  are  such  beautiful  things. 
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Friendly  Magic 

By  Beulah  Rose  Stevens 

T'M  thinking  of  something,' 
■*  That  won't  weigh  a  mite. 

Its  dainty   rose-color 

With  flashes  of  white. 
To  glimpse  it  a  minute 

Makes  happiness  glow; 
And  often  a  good  friend 

'Twill  make  of  a  foe. 

It  costs  not  a  penny 

It  stays  not  a  minute. 
But  oh,  the  good  cheer 

And  kind  fellowship  in  it! 
It  makes  weary  hearts 

Beat  warmly  awhile — 
This  gay,   friendy  Magic 

That  we  call  A  Smile. 


Unfolding 

By  Carlton  Cutmsee 

A    SMALL  white  flower,  swiftly  open- 
^1         ing. 

Caught  your  eye  in  the  dusk  last  night, 
And  while  you  stood  there  bending  over  it, 

Murmuring  in  your  awed  delight, 

I  scarcely  could  believe  that  once 
You  seemed  so  brisk,  efficient,  cool, 

I  called  you  only  a  cold  machine 
And  called  myself  a  headlong  fool 

For  loving  you.     But  ever  since 
You  too  unfolded  in  my  eyes, 

Revealing  hidden  fragrant  warmth, 
I  know  that  I  was  blindly  wise. 


Since  You  Went  Away 

By  Elsie  C.  Carroll 

J^MPTY  arms 
■*-*    That  reach  in  vain 
For  a  little  body, 
Soft  and  warm. 

Aching  heart 

That  waits  in  longing 

For  the  nestle 

Of  a  shining  little  head. 

Loving  lips 

That  hunger  every  hour 
For  kisses 
,    From  a  dimpling  face. 

Listening  ears 
That  strain  to  hear 
A  prattling  voice 
And  toddling  step. 

Burning  eyes 
That  see  you  ever 
Though  you  are 
Not  here. 

Saddened  years 
That  stretch 
So  endlessly  ahead 
Beyond  your  tiny  grave. 


Gifts 

By  Watene  Makaia 

A  H,  would    that  I  could  gather    jewel 
"**         flowers, 

The  pearls  of  mist,  the  opals  of  the  dew, 
And  hold  with  sapphire  glow  of  noon-day 
hours 
Dawn's  ruby  hues: 

Ah,  would  that  I  could  grasp  the  diamond 

stars, 
And  seize  the  silver  moon-beams  from 

the  moon, 
And  wrest  the  gold  from  out  the  sunset 

bars 

To  give  to  you. 

****** 

Celestial  gifts,  gifts  fit  for  gods  these  be, 
But  such  I'd  never  ask,  beloved,  of  you — 

A  greater  boon  give  me  than  gods  could 
grant  me 
— Your  love  so  true! 


Singing  Hearts 

By  Bess  Foster  Smith 

Ti/TUSIC  that  lifts  from  the  heart  that 
■*■"■*•       is  glad 

Tunes  its  rhythm  to  dancing  feet, 
But  music  that  comes  from  the  heart  that  is 
sad 
Sings  a  melody  strangely  sweet — 

For  glad  song  is  music  of  butterflies 

Naturally  bursting  the  worn  out  shell, 

While  sad  song  is  music  of  Love  as  it  tries 
To  release  a  soul  from  its  prison  cell. 
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"The  Sleeping  Woman" 


After  Awhile 

By  Lula  Greene  Richards 

T  OVED  One:     While  you  were  with 

jLy        me  day  by  day, 

Ere  summoned  you  obedient  bravely  left, 

Venturing  upon  a  new,  unknown,  mysteri- 
ous way — 

T  had  no  dread  of  being  thus  bereft. 

Wisdom  was  yours  to  lead  and  safely  guide. 

1  walked  and  served  and  worshipped  at 
your  side. 

Loving,  beloved,  trusting  and  unafraid. 

Learning  high  laws  by  which  true  lives 
are  made. 

A  contest  entered  like  a  stifling  dream! 

Rigid  and  stern  its  heavy  siege  was  laid — 

Death  posed  as  victor — Love  still  reigns 
supreme. 

Realms  of  eternal  light  you  now  behold, 

Intelligence  not  yet  with  me  to  share. 

Celestial  glories  boundless  works  unfold — 

Help  me  to  wait  and  patiently  prepare. 

Angelic  influence  over  me  maintain — 

Rouse  me  from  sloth — let  error  not  be- 
guile. 

Dearest:  Our  Pledge — the  prize— let  us 
together  gain, 

Sweet,  pure,  immortal!  After  a  little 
while. 
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Reviews 


"Humanity's  Greatest  Need" 

By  HUGH  McCURDY  WOOD- 
WARD, Ph.  D. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and 
London) 

y\R  HUGH  M.  WOODWARD, 
■*-'  professor  of  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation at  Brigham  Young  University, 
has  long  been  much  enamored  of  the 
religions  set  forth  by  the  world's  great 
religious  leaders.  Having  taught  the- 
ology in  his  home  institution  for  many 
years  and  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  at  Seattle,  and  on 
the  University  Afloat,  with  which  he 
encircled  the  globe  taking  opportunity 
to  study  the  world's  various  teachings 
at  first  hand  in  the  countries  where 
the  various  philosophies  flourish,  he 
decided  to  crystallize  his  thinking  by 
writing  a  book.  The  result  is  "Hu- 
manity's Greatest  Need,"  a  volume  of 
321  pages,  published  in  book  form 
by  Putnam  and  serially  in  part  in  the 
magazine   called    "World   Unity." 

The  dedicatory  passage  in  the  book, 
in  a  way,  answers  the  question,  "What 
is  humanity's  greatest  need?"  It  reads: 
"Dedicated  to  the  Increase  of  Toler- 
ance to  a  Better  Understanding  Be- 
tween People  and  Races  and  to  the 
Rising  Tide  of  World  Unity." 

Early  in  the  book,  in  the  second 
chapter,  in  fact,  the  author  introduces 
the  masters  of  religious  philosophy 
whom  he  expects  to  discuss,  and  sets 
forth  the  idea  that  all  have  a  common 
message.  He  believes  that  the  differ- 
ences which  have  arisen  among  men 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  followers  of 
the  masters  often  forget  the  teaching 
and  begin  worshiping  the  man  instead. 
As  a  result  jealousies  arise  which  bring 
about  dissension  and  strife.  This  di- 
vision was  made  all  the  more  easy  in 
ancient  times  on  account  of  lack  of 
free  distribution  of  the  printed  word. 
Men  viewed  the  teachings  of  the  strange 
leader  through  the  mist  of  hearsay. 

The  masters  introduced  in  the  vol- 
ume are:  Guatama  Buddha,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  Confucius,  Lao-Tze,  Krish- 
na, Zoroaster.  "To  single  out  these 
six  men  is  not  even  to  suggest  that 
they  represent  the  only  great  teachers," 
Dr.  Woodward  continues.  "There 
are  many  other  master  minds  among 
the  Chinese,  the  Hindus,  the  Jewish 
prophets,  the  Grecian  school,  as  well 
as  modern  philosophers  whose  teach- 
ings carry  the  same  great  message. 
These  men  have  been  chosen  because 


they  have  become  the  inspiration  of 
great  world  systems  representing  high 
moral  philosophies  and  deeply  spirit- 
ual religions." 

Dr.  Wooward  declares  that  all 
of  these  men  point  the  way  to  the 
"good  life,"  and  that  the  way,  with 
all  of  them,  is  very  similar.  He  main- 
tains that  it  is  only  natural  that  there 
should  not  be  six  or  more  ways  to 
happiness,  but  only  one  way,  since 
the  moral  laws  of  the  universe  are  as 
exact  as  the  physical  laws.  His  con- 
clusion is  that  when  teachers  of  our 
day  come  to  understand  that  it  is  their 
work  and  their  duty  to  build  into 
every  individual  the  power  to  live  a 
rich,  beautiful  life,  that  education  will 
become  the  chief  business  of  mankind. 

The  volume  is  stimulating  in  its 
effect  upon  the  reader.  It  has  received 
enthusiastic  welcome  from  the  readers 
of  the  magazine  "World  Unity"  in 
which  parts  of  it  have  appeared,  and 
from  reviewers  of  the  book  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Woodward's  training  has  pre- 
pared him  for  the  writing  of  such  a 
volume.  He  has  evidently  approached 
his  task  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  mas- 
ters— a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  rever- 
ence for  good  and  a  desire  to  expound 
and  promote  the  "good  life,"  and  that 
"Life  abundant"  of  which  Jesus  so 
frequently  spoke. 

"A  Romance  of  Old  Fort 
Hall" 

By  MINERVA  KOHLHEPP 

TEICHERT 

(Metropolitan  Press,  Portland,  Oregon, 

1932) 

jDUILT  under  the  direction  of  Cap- 
°  tain  Nathaniel  Wyeth,  Old  Fort 
Hall,  on  the  shores  of  the  winding 
Snake  River,  was  a  stopping  place 
along  the  historical  Oregon  Trail,  a 
rendezvous  for  Indians  and  trappers 
alike.  Romance  was  mixed  into  its 
adobe  walls  and  stirred  up  from  the  dust 
of  the  plains  surrounding  it. 

The  Old  Fort  has  long  since  passed 
away.  Even  its  exact  location  might 
easily  have  been  forgotten  had  not  the 
site  been  recently  marked  while  yet  old 
timers  could  tell  where  the  old  walls 
ran. 

Out  of  the  fabric  made  up  of  the 
Old  Fort,  the  Bannock  Indians,  the  im- 
migrants, and  the  desperadoes  which 
once  added  color  to  the  famous  "bot- 
toms", Mrs.  Teichert,  a  pioneer  artist 


of  the  Fort  Hall  region  has  woven  a 
story  that  is  stranger  than  fiction  and 
much  more  interesting. 

Those  who  read  "A  Romance  of  Old 
Fort  Hall"  will  long  remember  the 
tragic  figure  of  Sam  O'Geem,  his 
broken-hearted  young  wife,  and  Sally 
Ann  and  Captain  Jim. 

Shunted  to  the  Idaho  State  Peni- 
tentiary for  a  crime  he  did  not  com- 
mit, Sam  O'Geem,  a  son  of  a  white 
father  and  mother  both  of  whom  met 
tragic  deaths,  reared  by  Captain  Jim 
and  Sally  Ann,  both  Indians,  stalks 
through  the  story  like  some  heroic 
tragic  figure  of  fiction. 

Mrs.  Teichert,  a  resident  of  the  "bot- 
toms", wife  of  a  cowboy-soldier,  has 
mingled  her  own  experiences  with  those 
of  her  Indian  and  pioneer  friends  until 
the  story  becomes  more  than  cold  his- 
tory, more  than  unbelievable  fiction — 
it  becomes  a  panorama  of  life,  tragic 
life.  The  President  of  the  Metro- 
politan Press  spoke  correctly  when  he 
said  of  the  book:  "I  like  it.  It  may 
not  live  up  to  all  the  rules  but  there  is 
something  about  it  that  makes  it  be- 
come a  part  of  you  after  you  have  read 
it,  like  a  personal  experience." 

Four  pictures  by  Mrs.  Teichert  il- 
lustrate the  volume. 

Why  I  Believe  in  the  Gospel 

of  Jesus  Christ 

By  SUSA  YOUNG  GATES 

f\F  new  interest  to  those  who  did 
^^  not  read  the  series  in  its  news- 
paper publication,  and  of  renewed  in- 
terest to  those  who  did,  the  second 
edition  of  the  pamphlet  above-named 
is  ready  for  distribution.  From  a 
woman's  viewpoint,  Susa  Young  Gates 
explains  her  reasons  for  believing  in 
the  principles  of  the  religion  for  which 
her  revered  father,  President  Brigham- 
Young,  devoted  his  life.  Following 
an  introduction  which  explains  her 
early  and  successful  attempts  to  find 
answers  to  her  religious  questions,  she 
discusses  differing  ideas  of  Deity,  and 
the  satisfaction  she  found  in  the  "Mor- 
mon" conception.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Gospel—faith,  re- 
pentance, baptism  and  confirmation  all 
are  clearly  discussed;  as  are  tithing. 
Sabbath  and  the  sacrament,  temples,  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  and  other  phases  of 
Latter-day  Saint  belief.  Her  conclud- 
ing code  of  living,  called  "My  Rules 
of  Life,"  are  concise,  and  to  observe 
such  a  code  would,  without  doubt,  be 
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to  add  inestimable  value  to  the  lives  of 
all  who  conform.  The  pamphlet  is 
obtainable  from  the  Deseret  Book  Co., 
or  from  the  author  herself  at  47  E.  So. 
Temple,  Salt  Lake  City. 

MY  RULES  OF  LIFE 

A  suggestive  code  of  living  for 
L.  D.  S.  Members 

1.  Pay  an  Honest  Tithing. 

2.  Pay  Ward  Donations,  Fast  Of- 
ferings, etc. 

3.  Keep  the  Sabbath  Day  Holy. 

4.  Attend  Sacrament  Meeting. 

5.  Keep  the  Word  of  Wisdom. 

6.  Attend  Family  Prayers. 

7.  Attend  to  Secret  Prayers. 

8.  Indulge  in  no  Destructive  Criti- 
cism. 

9.  Observe  Strict  Chastity. 

10.  Seek  for  and  obey  counsel. 

11.  Search  out  the  records  of  my 
ancestors. 

12.  Enter  the  sacred  Temple  courts 
and  attend  to  the  baptism  and  sealing 
ordinances  for  my  kindred  dead. 

Echoes 

By  ANNA  JOHNSON 

A  /[ANY  people  have  little  notebooks 
■*■■•"  in  which  they  have  written  their 
impressions  of  certain  moments,  peo- 
ple, scenes,  and  experiences.  Some  call 
them  Diaries;  some  Journals;  some  just 
Notebooks.  Very  few,  comparatively, 
see  the  light  of  print,  but  one  such 
collection,  in  verse,  is  newly  off  the 
press.  Under  the  title  "Echoes,"  Miss 
Anna  Johnson  has  gathered  some  two 
hundred  of  her  impressions,  and  to  read 
them  is  to  know  the  young  woman 
who  wrote  them.  Philosophy,  love  of 
nature,  enjoyment  of  the  sea,  and 
fancies  which  she  put  in  rhyme  for 
children  she  knew  and  loved,  combine 
to  express  the  author  in  a  delightful 
way.  At  times  she  reaches  heights  of 
expression  which  carry  the  reader  with 
her.  "Beauty's  Mystery"  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

"In  the  silence  of  the  forest, 
In  the  peace  of  starlit  night, 
In  the  quiet  woodland  waters, 
In  the  dreamy  clouds  of  white, 
In  the  trembling  of  the  shadow, 
In  the  sparkling  of  the  dawn — 
There's  a  mystic  sense  of  beauty 
That  awakes  and  leads  me  on. 

In  the  tumble  of  the  ripple, 

In  the  quiet  flower  dells, 

In  the  pools  where  hanging  forests 

Throw    their   shades    and    cast    their 

spells, 
In  the  high  and  rugged  mountains, 
In  the  sea  and  desert  sand — 
There's  a  mystic  tide  of  beauty 
That  I  yearn  to  understand. 

Miss  Johnson  for  10  years  has 
served  as  mail-order  clerk  for  the 
Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 


Thunder  Cave 

By  JEREMIAH  STOKES 

And  JACK  SEARS 

INTERESTING  in  many  ways  is  the 
-*■  book  "Thunder  Cave,"  and  in  it  is 
to  be  found  something  for  people  of 
all  ages.  Ostensibly  a  children's  story, 
it  is  in  reality  a  philosophical  work, 
with  the  values  of  human  relationships 
plainly  set  forth  in  a  warm,  clear  light. 

Jasper  and  Zebbie,  two  little  col- 
ored boys,  having  waited  in  vain  for 
the  return  of  their  parents  from  a 
blackberry-excursion,  leave  home  to 
find  a  new  place  of  abode.  The  dwell- 
ing place  of  the  friendly  Giant  Wigwah 
proves  to  be  their  destination,  and  here 
they  have  a  number  of  enlightening  and 
enlivening  adventures,  their  capture  by 
the  Redmen,  their  discovery  of  the  se- 
cret door  into  Thunder  Cave,  and  a 
delightfully  intimate  glimpse  into  the 
domain  of  Santa  Claus.  Thrilling  in- 
deed are  the  experiences  of  the  two,  and 
thrilled  must  be  the  children  who  fol- 
low Jasper  and  Zebbie  on  their  way. 

The  story,  however,  is  not  more  in- 
triguing than  are  the  pictures  by  Jack 
Sears  and  the  colorful  binding  of  the 
book.  And  most  interesting  of  all,  to 
an  adult,  is  the  obvious  thread  of  moral 
emphasis  running  throughout,  ever 
present,  yet  never  monotonous.  The 
boys  and  girls  who  read  the  book  ex- 
claim ecstatically  over  it  all  and  accept 
the  admonitions  and  suggestions  to- 
ward goodness  along  with  the  story. 
Courage,  generosity,  will  power,  kind- 
ness and  kindred  virtues  are  set  forth 
undisguised,  and  the  fact  that  youth- 
ful readers  take  it  and  like  it  is  heart- 
ening. One  paragraph  tells  us  that 
"hope  is  the  sunshine  of  our  hearts, 
you  know.  It  is  the  power  within  us 
that  gives  us  a  feeling  of  cheerfulness 
and  encouragement,  and  keeps  us  striv- 
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ing  and  working  until  we  get  the 
things  we  desire.  Doubt  makes  us 
gloomy  and  discouraged.  It  makes  us 
give  up  and  quit."  Another  says 
"...  as  long  as  you  live  you  will  al- 
ways get  a  great  measure  of  joy  in  re- 
membering the  fine  thing  you  did.  Now 
the  happiness  you  felt  and  that  you  still 
feel  was  a  most  wonderful,  a  very 
choice  gift.  It  is  a  reward  that  came 
to  you  for  doing  the  right  thing.  The 
joy  of  this  deed  will  never  grow  old. 
It  cannot  break.  It  cannot  be  lost, 
and  no  one  can  ever  take  it  from  you. 
.  .  .  Money  cannot  buy  such  a  gift  as 
this."  The  philosophy  is  voiced  by 
such  intriguing  figures  that  it  cannot 
pall;  and  the  fact  that  children  read 
or  listen  breathlessly  is  something  of  an 
indication  that  the  world  is  still  a 
promising  place  in  which  to  live. 

The  only  disturbing  question  which 
presents  itself  is  the  advisability  of  ex- 
plaining the  author's  intention  to  elim- 
inate all  things  not  in  harmony  with 
clean  entertainment  and  constructive 
thought,  as  he  does  in  his  preface  and 
dedication.  A  child-reader,  seeing  in 
print  that  the  author  "endeavored  to 
drive  home  by  example  some  principle 
of  correct  conduct,  duty  or  ideal 
thought  without  preachment"  might 
possibly  resent  the  avowed  purpose, 
and  feel  that  the  story  was  given  as  the 
sugar  coating  to 'the  medicine  of  ad- 
monition. However,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  children  will  not  read  pre- 
face and  publisher's  note,  and  so,  lack- 
ing the  information  contained  therein, 
will  read  the  story  with  unbiased  and 
open  hearts  and  minds. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
impressive  array  of  favorable  comments 
and  criticisms  than  can  be  found  in 
connection  with  this  book,  "Thunder 
Cave."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
go  into  many  editions,  and  that  the 
teachings  presented  in  its  storied  pages 
will  sink  into  the  receptive  hearts  of 
many  little  readers  and  their  elders, 
with  benefit  and  strength. 

Buying  Happiness 
By  EDGAR  J.  GOODSPEED 

TT  is  with  singular  pleasure  that  the 
■*•  Improvement  Era  comments  upon  a 
book  of  essays  recently  come  to  hand — 
"Buying  Happiness,"  by  Dr.  Edgar  J. 
Goodspeed,  for  three  of  the  essays  are 
reprinted  from  our  own  magazine. 
There  are  fourteen  in  all,  each  one  a 
delight  which  can  be  repeated,  for  sub- 
sequent readings  but  heighten  the  en- 
joyment of  the  first.  A  publisher's 
note  on  the  volume  and  author  is  elo- 
quent. "When  Dr.  Goodspeed  turns 
his  contemplative  eye  upon  the  com- 
monplace scene  of  daily  life,  it  ceases 
to  be  commonplace.  He  sees  all  sorts 
of  amusing  things — humanity's  frail- 
ties— and  his  own.  ...  It  is  this  de- 
light in  the  whimsical  that  makes  life 
worth  living  and  worth  reading  about; 
that  precious  ability  to  see  an  adventure 
(Continued  on  page  247) 
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Why  We  Women  Won't  Buy 

By   CATHERINE   HACKETT 
(Forum  for  December,  1932) 

HOUSEWIVES,  who  do  85% 
of  the  buying  of  the  country, 
have  suddenly  become  signifi- 
cant, due  to  the  fact  that  on 
every  side  the  responsibility  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  placed  upon  buy- 
ers who  can  make  it  possible  to  put  ten 
million  unemployed  back  to  work.  Ads 
everywhere  urge  all  to  buy— stop  hoard- 
ing—take advantage  of  the  lowest  prices 
in  ten  years — and  directors  of  budgets 
are  exhorted  to  take  advantage  of  cheap 
labor  and  have  the  house  repapered, 
the  floors  done  over,  dresses  and  hats 
revamped,  and  new  stocks  of  dresses 
and  linen  laid  in.  It  seems  that  in- 
creased consumption  is  up  to  average 
housewife  —  and  I  am  the  average 
housewife. 

We  all  know  that  we  have  less  to 
spend  than  in  the  good  old  days  when 
we  went  into  installment  buying  and 
acquired  undreamed  of  luxuries;  but 
because  I  don't  spend  all  I  have,  the 
government,  the  producers  and  the  re- 
tailers all  look  at  me  reproachfully 
and  accuse  me  of  hoarding.  And  they 
do  not  even  ask  for  my  side  of  the 
matter. 

"What  ails  these  women?"  they 
cry — and  all  that  ails  these  women  is 
that  they  are  convinced  that  they  were 
not  getting  the  greatest  amount  of 
family  good  out  of  the  family  income, 
and  so  have  set  up  sales-resistance. 

My  patriotic  duty  to  buy  more  was 
borne  in  upon  me  last  fall,  when  the 
"temporary  economic  recession"  of 
1930  had  turned  into  the  greatest  de- 
pression of  history.  No  longer  was 
it  simply  something  to  read  about  in 
the  papers — -it  was  something  to  read 
in  the  faces  of  hungry  men  who  had 
once  been  prosperous  and  now  were 
at  the  door  asking  for  a  chance  to  do 
something  to  earn  a  little  money. 

In  the  frenzied  ads  of  the  news- 
papers, the  bargain-prices  caught  our 
eye,  and  we  were  lured  by  the  smart- 
ness of  being  thrifty;  and  thrifty  we 
became.  Instead  of  finding  great  joy 
in  an  extra  pair  of  houseslippers,  we 
found  it  in  frugality — doing  without 
even  one  pair.  We  began  to  consider 
people  better  citizens  if  they  appeared 
in  old  clothes,   refrained  from  giving 


parties,  and  took  on  a  look  of  general 
dilapidation.  Buying  an  automobile 
might  give  one  man  work  for  sixty 
days,  but  it  was  much  more  satisfying 
to  give  the  money  to  the  local  chair- 
man of  relief  and  let  him  distribute 
it  for  charity.  But  as  I  sat  down  to 
revise  the  family  budget,  I  was  aware 
that  on  every  side  were  cries  for  me 
to  buy — to  bring  about  the  upswing 
of  business.  If  the  family  income 
had  come  down,  so  had  prices — 40% 
since   1929. 

Certain  things  had  to  be  considered 
before  I  could  decide  what  we  could 
spend  to  restore  prosperity.  There 
must  be  a  little  put  away  for  a  rainy 
day;  there  must  be  more  for  taxes, 
since  the  government  has  seen  fit  to 
demand  more  of  our  money  at  the 
same  time  they  are  urging  us  to  spend 
more;  there  must  be  certain  amounts 
for  food,  clothing,  household  neces- 
sities and  repairs.  After  those  were 
settled,  I  started  in  to  do  my  bit  in 
lifting  the  nation  out  of  the  depression. 
It  was  fun,  at  first.  I  bought  all 
the  stockings  I  needed;  I  replaced  my 
made-over  dresses  with  new  ones,  with 
the  pleasant  consciousness  that  I  was 
springing  to  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Hoover  in  his  battle  to  restore  business 
prosperity.  Bargains  lured  me.  Two 
dollar  stockings  were  one-twenty. 
Sheets  were  a  dollar  at  one  store  and 
ninety-cents  at  another.  I  could  al- 
most hear  idle  textile  looms  getting 
into  action  as  I  purchased. 

But  after  weeks  of  enthusiastic  and 
thrifty  buying,  I  discovered  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  My  bargains  began 
to  wear  out — not  gradually  and  de- 
cently, but  completely  and  suddenly. 
My  bargain  dresses  had  no  hems  to 
let  down,  my  bargain  shoes  assumed 
strange  shapes.  My  sheets  were  several 
sizes  under  specifications.  I  was  hear- 
ing how  low  commodity  prices  were 
— and  was  finding  out  that  the  com- 
modities were  not  of  the  same  quality 
as  those  of  higher  prices  of  yore.  My 


Answer 

By  Grace  Watson 

T  OVE  never  wholly  turns  to  dust. 
•*—*    After  the  kisses  in  dark  lanes 
Have  been  a  century  forgotten, 
The  bitterness  remains. 


confidence  in  retail  stores  was  shaken. 
I  could  not  afford  to  help  business  to 
come  back  when  business  was  not 
being  fair  with  me. 

One  of  the  outstanding  character- 
istics of  the  depression  is  the  rapid 
change  in  the  styles  of  women's  wear- 
ing apparel.  It  used  to  be  that  styles 
ran  along  about  the  same  lines  for 
several  years,  but  now  I  am  forced 
to  imagine  that  every  few  months  the 
style  arbiters  go  into  a  huddle  to  con- 
coct some  new  way  of  making  me 
buy  a  new  dress  by  making  my  old 
one  go  out  of  fashion.  Remember 
the  Eugenie  hats,  which  after  a  few 
months  were  absolutely  out!  In  the 
past  three  years  I  have  worn  my  hats 
every  way  imaginable,  to  be  in  style. 
And  the  dress  situation  is  the  same. 
New  waist  lines,  new  sleeve  and  shoul- 
der effects  and  other  details  are  ad- 
vertised— with'  the  result  that  I  shall 
wear  my  old  clothes  until  the  stylists 
decide  where  my  waist  line  is  and 
whether  or  not  I  am  to  have  hips. 
The  manufacturers  are  defeating  their 
own  purpose  in  their  methods,  for  it 
puts  a  premium  on  delayed  buying 
for  those  of  us  who  cannot  discard 
our  entire  wardrobe  every  little  while. 

There  is  a  parallel  situation  in  the 
household  appliances  we  see  every- 
where. There  are  so  many  new  im- 
provements in  this  year's  models  of 
everything  that  I  expect  there  will  be 
still  more  next  year,  and  I  shall  wait 
until  then  to  buy — or  even  the  year 
after.  This  is  not  an  argument  for 
manufacturers  to  stop  inventing  ways 
of  making  my  work  easy — it  is  simply 
an  explanation  of  why  I  wait  to  buy. 

As  to  the  help  I  am  offering  to 
the  unemployed  by  calling  upon  a 
local,  somewhat  untrained  man  to 
paint.  He  is  to  be  paid  by  the  hour. 
He  has  had  little  work  in  eight  months. 
After  three  days  and  nine  meals,  he 
has  finished  one  room- — badly.  The 
man  who  does  my  living-room  floor 
leaves  it  streaked.  His  real  specialty 
isi  gardening.  A  scientifically-man- 
aged local  employment  bureau,  in 
which  men  are  assigned  to  the  work 
they  know  how  to  do,  would  make 
me  and  others  more  anxious  to  have 
work  done. 

There  is  a  man  at  my  door  to  sell 
me  shoe  laces.  I  buy  them,  and  decide 
not  to  go  to  that  bargain  sale  down 
town  after  all. 
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Cheap  Bread  and  Costly 
Brains 

By  WILLIAM  B.   MUNRO 

{Atlantic  Monthly  for  Dec,   1932) 

'  I  SHE  old  definition  of  college  as 
"Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of  a 
log  and  a  student  at  the  other"  has 
been  used  innumerable  times  as  a  pro- 
test against  mass  education  —  and 
wrongly  used.  The  log  definition  was 
never  meant  to  point  the  moral  which 
invariably  is  drawn  for  us  nowadays. 
It  was  at  one  time,  thirty  years  ago, 
my  privilege  to  serve  as  instructor  of 
history  at  Williams  College,  and  to 
occupy  the  house  Mark  Hopkins  had 
occupied  during  part  of  his  time  as 
President  of  the  college.  One  winter 
evening  it  occurred  to  me  to  wonder 
where  the  log  was  which  had  become 
so  prominent  in  historical  education 
in  America — and  what  the  truth  was 
concerning  the  statement  so  often 
quoted.  I  set  about  finding  out,  and 
it  was  not  difficult.  It  soon  appeared 
that  James  A.  Garfield,  twentieth  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  was  author 
of  the  famous  definition,  but  he  had 
not  launched  it  in  any  such  ambiguous 
form  as  had  become  traditional.  This 
is  what  Garfield  had  said  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  a  true  teacher:  "Give 
me  a  log  hut,  with  only  a  simple 
bench,  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of 
the  table  and  I  at  the  other,  and  you 
may  have  all  the  buildings,  apparatus 
and   libraries   without   him." 

Not  a  log,  but  a  log  hut;  not  a 
plea  for  the  individualizing  of  instruc- 
tion, but  for  a  recognition  of  the 
teacher  as  the  core  of  the  academic 
community.  Garfield's  idea  was  that 
good  buildings  were  worth  having, 
but  that  capable  professors  were  far 
more  important  to  the  effectiveness  of 
a  college.  Men,  not  bricks  and  mor- 
tar, made  a  seat  of  learning.  He  said 
that  no  array  of  buildings  would  have 
given  him  the  intellectual  stimulus 
which  he  had  received  from  the  faculty, 
particularly  the  president.  Virtually 
the  whole  address  was  a  plea  for  recog- 
nition of  the  faculty,  not  the  campus, 
as  the  supremely  important  thing  in 
any  collegiate  community.  It  was  a 
timely  admonition,  because  the  entire 
country  in  1871  was  in  the  throes  of 
competition  to  see  which  American 
college  could  excel  in  a  material  way. 
Buildings  were  going  up,  but  teacher's 
salaries  were  not.  Some  felt  that  Wil- 
liams college  was  lagging  behind  in 
the  race  for  better  mechanical  equip- 
ment-— General  Garfield  gave  his  ad- 
dress because  he  was  anxious  that  his 
Alma  Mater  should  not  join  the  others 
in  philandering  after  a   false  goddess. 

This  was  not  the  only  time  Pres. 
Garfield  expressed  such  views.  He 
pointed  out  again  and  again  that  ef- 
forts should  be  directed  "not  so  much 
to  halls  and  buildings  as  to  increased 


endowments  for  paying  professors,  for 
making  tuition  as  nearly  free  as  pos- 
sible, and  for  putting  the  cost  of  living 
within  the  reach  of  students  whose 
means  are  most  slender."  "I  believe, 
then,"  he  said,  "that  the  two  great 
supports  of  the  college  are  cheap  bread 
and  costly  brains."  A  clarion  senti- 
ment this,  and  just  as  timely  today 
as  when  it  was  written,  sixty  years 
ago.  What  better  objective  could  any 
board  of  trustees  set  up  today  as  the 
unified  goal  of  their  ideals  and  pur- 
poses? Too  often  an  excessive  propor- 
tion of  college  finances  is  spent  on 
expensive  structures  and  their  main- 
tenance, so  that  when  any  drop  comes 
in  financial  affairs,  it  is  the  instruction 
and  research  which  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  retrenchment. 

To  return  to  Mark  Hopkins  and 
his  unusual  position  as  a  teacher.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
his  adroit  methods  explain  his  success. 
He  rarely  lectured  formally,  and  so  his 
thoughts  were  ever  new,  for  the  lecture 
method  offers  serious  temptation  to 
retain  notes  from  year  to  year  and  use 
them  many  times.  The  Hopkins' 
method  was  to  give  out  a  short  lesson 
in  advance,  and  then  meet  the  class 
for  a  frank,  thorough  and  informal 
discussion.  Most  of  these  had  to  do 
with  fundamental  questions  on  which 
there  was  room  for  a  divergence  of 
opinion:  "Is  it  ever  justifiable  to  tell 
a  lie?"  "Can  anyone  be  saved  by  faith 
alone?"  "Is  the  law  of  love  the  highest 
law?" 

He  had  a  ready  tolerance  for  opin- 
ions which  differed  from  his  own,  and 
he  welcomed  the  free  expression  of 
them.  Three  fourths  of  every  hour 
were  devoted  to  questions,  answers 
and  discussion.  To  procure  a  clash 
of  minds  was  his  principal  objective, 
and  he  usually  aroused  it.  After  this, 
he  gave  the  summing  up,  which  some- 
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times  gave  the  students  his  ideas,  but 
more  often  enjoined  them  to  go  home 
and  think  further  upon  what  they 
had   heard. 

His  was  the  ability  to  keep  an  argu- 
ment going — and  this  type  of  teaching 
certainly  is  not  done  best  with  only 
one  student,  whether  at  the  end  of 
a  log  or  anywhere  else.  And  the 
calibre  of  the  instructor  is  the  most 
important  element  in  education.  The 
ideal  of  "cheap  bread  and  costly 
brains"  is  one  which  colleges  should 
hold  before  them  if  they  have  a  genu- 
ine desire  to  emulate  Mark  Hopkins 
and  his  log. 

Relief:  the  Great  Problem 
By  MRS.  AUGUST  BELMONT 

(Review  of  Reviews  and  World's 
Work  for  December,   1932) 

HPHE  dismal  word  "unemployment" 
A  which  weighs  so  heavily  upon  our 
consciousness  today,  came  upon  us 
much  as  did  the  war — suddenly,  and 
after  first  hearing  about  it  from  abroad. 
In  this  third  winter  of  devastation, 
the  destitution  and  misery  attendant 
upon  unemployment  constitutes  the 
greatest!  problem  facing  tjhe  nation. 
Out-of-a-job  often  means  hungry  and 
cold  children,  the  gloom  of  candle-lit 
homes,  and  often  desperately  ill  men 
and  women. 

From  New  York  City  alone  the 
figures  in  the  matter  are  appalling. 
Of  the  three  million  who  usually  have 
jobs,  one-third  are  unemployed,  and 
this  is  but  typical  of  conditions  else- 
where. Big  cities  and  small  have  been 
hit  with  the  same  scourge.  We  could 
not  bear  to  face  the  facts  of  the  scene 
unless  we  had  faith  in  the  ability  of 
the  nation  to  meet  the  crisis  and,  in 
the  end,  save  itself. 

Brought  down  to  the  individual, 
the  present  emergency  demandje  the 
following  from  each  citizen: 

First — Prompt  and  generous  sharing 
of  salary,  income  or  capital  itself,  to 
be  distributed  through  established  wel- 
fare agencies. 

Second — A  generous  and  studious 
consideration  of  the  problems  which 
must  be  solved  if  the  present  emer- 
gency, and  possibly  future  ones,  are 
to  be  met.  I  believe  that  these  include 
a  conclusive  balancing  of  our  national 
budget  and  a  settlement  of  the  inter- 
allied war  debts.  To  this  end  let  us 
join  with  the  leaders  of  our  govern- 
ment in  increasing  patriotism.  Let 
us  declare  a  moratorium  on  criticism. 
Let  us  acknowledge  that  the  besetting 
sins  of  the  human  race  are  selfishness, 
greed,  hypocrisy,  and  that  the  fi]rst 
two  are  largely  responsible  for  our 
troubles. 

Our  progress,  in  the  end,  will  prove 
worth  the  suffering  it  has  cost.  The 
United  States  is  still  a  country  of  mag- 
nificent resources,  and  I  have  faith  in 
its   people. 
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Previews 

Air  Mail 

A  thrilling  spectacle,  but  weak  plot, 
showing  that  the  mail  must  go  on, 
no  matter  what  else  does  or  does  not. 
Well  photographed.  Too  exciting  foe 
children. 
Baroud 

Beautiful   romance  set  in  Morocco. 
Interesting  and  delightful.  Family. 
Boiling   Point 

Fast  moving  Western  for  those  who 
like  Hoot  Gibson.  Enjoyable.  Adults 
and  Young  People. 

Cynara 

Artistic    adaptation    of    stage    play. 
Some   may    disagree   with   play   itself. 
Adults. 
Cowboy    Counselor 

Hoot  Gibson  in  good  farce-comedy, 
in  which  he  plays  a  wise-cracking  book 
seller.  Family. 
The   Conquerors 

America's  financial  situations  as  re- 
vealed in  the  depressions  of  several 
generations.  The  story  of  the  Stand- 
ish  family,  and  their  attitude  when 
poverty  strikes,  is  highly  interesting. 
Beautifully  done,  with  symbolic  effects 
which  will  be  remembered.  Family. 
Devil's  Playground 

A    fishing    trip    near   Panama    well 
recorded.      Lovely   in   scenery,   photo- 
graphy,  and  good  in  action  and  dia- 
logue. Family. 
Evenings   for   Sale 

Romantic    comedy,    poorly    titled. 
Musical  touch  adds  interest,  if  you  like 
it.    Adults  and   Young  People. 
He   Learned   About   Women 

Sparkling    comedy    of    simple    boy 
who  inherits  a  fortune.     Amusing  and 
colorful.   Family. 
If  I  Had  A  Million 

Unusual,  because  it  is  a  series  of 
episodes,  concerning  different  people, 
trying  to  show  what  would  happen 
to  each  group  who  inherited  a  million 
dollars.  Adults  and  Young  People. 

Little  Orphan  Annie 

The  little  waif  of  the  comic  strip 
comes  to  life  on  the  screen.  Gay  and 
pathetic,  clever  and  well  done.  Family. 
Magic  Nights 

Another  musical  comedy  of  Vienna. 


Well   acted   and    directed.    Adults  and 
Young  Folks. 
Men  of  America 

Western  and  melodramatic,  with 
plenty  of  shooting.  The  younger 
generation  proves  to  be  as  good  at 
fighting  gangsters  as  the  older  one  was 
at  Indians.  Family. 
Mask  of  Fu  Manchu 

The  horror  of  the  Fu  Manchu  story 
overbalances  the  acting  of  a  fine  cast. 
Adults    only,    if    they    like    gruesome 
pictures. 
Prosperity 

Marie    Dressier    and:   Polly    Moran 
are   human    and    diverting   enough    to 
counteract  a  mediocre  story.  Family. 
Rackety    Rax 

A  satire  on  football  done  with  off- 
color   and   vulgar   cleverness.    Not  for 
discriminating  audiences. 
Seeing  the  U.  S.  A.  by  States 

This   series   will   show    the   history 
and   industry   of   each   State.      Watch 
for  it.     Family. 
Sherlock  Holmes 

Modern  version  of  Conan  Doyle's 
detective  story,  done  excellently.  Adults 
and  Juniors. 
Sports   Parade 

Thin  plot  used  to  give  an  excuse 
to  show  all  kinds  of  athletics.  Title 
may  be  changed  to  "Free,  White  and 
Twenty-One,"  for  no  particular  rea- 
son. Adults  and  Juniors. 
Sundown  Trail 

Well-developed      Western.      with 
thrilling  scenes  of  cowboys,  cattle  and 
beautiful   vistas.   Family. 
20,000  Years  in  Sing  Sing 

Strong     picturization     of     Lawes' 
book.    Direct,    dramatic     and     strong. 
Adults. 
Tess   of   the   Storm   Country 

The  clean  romance  which  Janet 
Gaynor  and  Charles  Ferrell  always 
provide.  Not  too  convincing,  but  de- 
lightful, nevertheless.  Family. 


They    Call    It    Sin 

Entertaining  for  the   average  audi- 
ence.    Well  directed,  though  not  par- 
ticularly worthwhile.  Adults  and  older 
Juniors. 
Too  Busy   to  Work 

Good  old  Will  Rogers  and  his  hu- 
mor  make   a   human,    lovable  picture. 
Family. 
Training  the  Killer 

Animal  picture,  with  some  dramatic 
value.     Mostly  novel  and  spectacular. 
Family. 
Penguin  Pool  Murder 

Clever  mystery,  light  and  amusing 
in  treatment.  Set  in  the  Penguin  Pool 
of  a  museum;  the  development  is  dif- 
ferent and  unexpected.  Adults  and 
Juniors. 
Kid  from  Spain 

Slapstick  comedy  of  the  Eddie  Can- 
tor variety.   Adults  and  Juniors  who 
like  Cantor. 
You  Said  a  Mouthful 

Joe.    E.    Brown   is    absurd   but   in- 
teresting. Family. 
Rock-a-bye 

Constance    Bennett    in    mediocrity. 
Nothing      particularly      objectionable, 
and   nothing   especially   commendable. 
For  adult  Bennett  fans. 
Central    Park 

Not  nearly  so  good   as  advertized. 
The   "Grand  Hotel"   idea  of  one  set- 
ting,   without   its  artistry. 
Virtue 

It  may  have  some,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  find.      Ordinary. 

Now  We'll  Tell  One 

Mediocre. 
Hot  Saturday 

Thin  story,  only  fairly  well  acted. 
Life  Begins 

Story  set  in  maternity  hospital. 
Handled  delicately,  the  various  phases 
of  new  motherhood  are  of  necessity 
tragic,  in  some  cases,  and  the  general 
effect  somber.  Aline  McMahon  does 
the  best  bit  in  the  production.  For 
adults  who  like  solemnity. 
Faithless 

Ordinary. 
Scarlet  Dawn 

Poor. 
Strange  Justice 

Mediocre. 
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HPHE  home  music-life  is  suffering 
along  with  other  institutions  of 
the  home  since  the  coming  of  golf, 
automobiles,  moving  pictures,  and 
other  things  that  are  taking  us  out  of 
homes  practically  every  evening.  In 
the  days  before  these  home  "exca- 
vators," as  one  writer  has  called  them, 
if  we  wanted  an  evening  of  pleasure 
we  had  to  make  it  ourselves.  Those 
were  the  days  of  the  family  circle, 
when  everybody  tried  his  hand  at  fur- 
nishing his  part  of  the  amusement,  ac- 
cording to  the  branch  he  had  been 
studying.  Many  men  and  women  of 
today  can  trace  much  of  their  present 
success  to  that  kind  of  home  life  when 
each  vied  with  the  other  to  do  a  part 
on  the  program  just  a  little  better 
than  someone  else. 

Perhaps  in  no  one  thing  was  there 
found  such  universal  pleasure  as  in 
music,  for  "music  was  a  household 
and  family  social  function,  drawing 
people  together  in  larger  or  smaller 
groups.  Everybody  took  part  in  the 
music  in  those  days  in  one  way  or 
another.  It  was  a  true  time  of  folk 
music  in  the  making  of  a  people  finding 
a  natural  musical  self-expression.  The 
music  was  crude,  uncouth  and  wanting 
in  finesse;  but  so  were  our  sturdy  an- 
cestors in  other  respects."  And  yet 
when  one  compares  the  popular  song 
of  that  day  with  that  of  this,  one  is 
led  to  marvel  at  the  low  standard  of 
our  present-day  songs. 

Under  such  conditions  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  home  it  was  a  much  simpler 
task  to  supervise  what  young  people 
became  familiar  with  in  the  way  of 
music,  as  most  of  what  they  learned 
was  put  before  them  in  the  home  and 
they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  hopping 
in  the  car  to  take  a  jaunt  out  to  some 
place  where  they  might  hear  and  learn 
that  which  would  not  have  been  al- 
lowed in  the  wholesome  atmosphere 
of  the  home.  And  again,  our  me- 
chanical reproducing  instruments  make 
it  so  easy  now  for  the  boys  and  girls 
to  get  so  much  so  easily  that  there  is 
removed  in  large  part  from  us  that 
healthy  appetite  that  comes  from  hard 
effort  and  study.  We  consume  more 
musical  merchandise,  but  we  make  less 
music. 

It  is  here  the  case,  as  everywhere 
else,  that  what  is  easy  to  get  is  easy 
to  get  away  from,  and  only  those 
things  are  appreciated  that  cost  an 
effort  to  acquire.     This  fact  makes  it 


Music  in  the  Home 

By  EDWARD  P.  KIMBALL 

all  the  more  necessary  that  parents 
should  meet  the  situation  with  under- 
standing and  reason.  The  real  Ameri- 
can home  is  characterized  by  certain 
ideals  which  surround  and  emanate 
from  it  in  the  conduct  of  its  members. 
Most  home  makers  are  very  solicitous 
about  the  reputation  of  the  morals  of 
society  and  they  realize  that  the  home 
is  the  foundation  of  conduct  in  this 
direction.  They  are  particular  about 
good  usage  and  conduct,  behavior  and 
etiquette.  They  understand  that  chil- 
dren become  what  they  see  and  hear. 

Of  those  things  which  will  bring 
about  the  highest  standards  in  har- 
mony with  this  principle  the  ideal 
home  is  filled.  It  is  now  the  rule  to 
see  beautiful  furniture,  real  art  in  pic- 
tures and  decorations,  as  well  as  plenty 
of  good  books.  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  escapes  censorship  in  the  modern 
home,  and  about  which  little  thought 
is  given,  it  is  in  the  things  of  music. 

That  home  will  produce  uplift  in 
education  and  culture  where  only  the 
best  music  is  made  and  listened  to  as 
culture,  and  where  the  recreational  mu- 
sic is  of  the  standard  that  is  required 
of  books  and  literature.  It  will  make 
a  real  contribution  to  the  uplift  of 
society  when  it  insists  on  the  same 
standards  in  music  study  as  in  other 
branches,  both  in  methods  and  materi- 
al. The  instruments  found  in  the 
home  have  a  cultural  effect,  just  as  all 
things  of  beauty  have.  Instruments 
of  good  quality  should  be  put  in  the 
home,  and  then  they  should  be  treated 
with  respect. 

A  child  that  is  permitted  to  misuse 
and  abuse  a  good  musical  instrument 
will  not  grow  in  respect  for  anything. 
When  instruments  are  selected  they 
should  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  condition  that  they  were  intended 
by  their  makers  to  be  capable  of  per- 
fect service.  Something  will  be  awry 
in  the  make-up  of  that  person  who 
uses  or  listens  to  an  instrument  that 
is  not  kept  in  tune  and  condition. 
There  is  a  real  danger  in  shoddy,  out- 
of-tune  instruments  that  will  come  to 
the  surface  in  many  ways  in  after  years. 
Also,  the  so-called  "popular"  instru- 
ments should  come  in  for  a  moment's 
consideration.  There  sweep  across  the 
land  fads  in  musical  instruments,  just 
as  fads  in  dress,  or  anything  else,  and 
they  are  just  as  wildly  taken  up  and 
followed.  They  usually  last  also  just 
about   as    lon^   but    their   permanent 


effect  is  much  worse.  Requiring  but 
little  skill  to  learn  to  play,  they  are 
capable  of  very  little  art  in  what  they 
render,  and  they  tend  to  vitiate  am- 
bition and  achievement.  Their  worth 
can  be  understood  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  they  satisfy  only  the 
uninformed  and  uneducated,  except  as 
a  pastime,  and  parents  must  choose, 
in  their  employment!  in  the  home, 
between  that  which  is  a  pastime  and 
that  which  is  educational. 

No  one  should  forget  that  music  is 
in  the  world  to  give  pleasure,  but  like 
everything  else  that  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing pleasure,  it  has  a  much  higher  and 
nobler  purpose.  It  is  developer  and 
food  for  mind  and  soul;  it  is  "love 
searching  for  a  word."  While  it  is 
perfectly  right  that  people  should  get 
all  the  enjoyment  possible  out  of  music, 
the  wise  person  will  endeavor  to  learn 
to  feel  the  exalted  pleasure  which  only 
good  music  can  give,  and  compared  to 
which,  common,  "pastime"  music  is 
like  the  pleasure  of  the  gourmand  at 
table,  satisfying  only  the  baser  appe- 
tite, compared  to  the  ecstasy  of  the 
seer  on  Patmos;  one  is  purely  physical, 
the  other  is  mental  and  spiritual.  With- 
out being  irreverent  it  might  be  said 
that  the  goddess  of  music  does  not 
reveal  herself  to  those  who  have  not 
passed  through  Gethsemane. 

There  is  one  more  instance  wherein 
care  must  be  exercised  if  the  thing  is 
to  render  its  maximum  service.  That 
is  the  music-library  of  the  home,  con- 
sisting of  instrumental  and  vocal  music, 
and  talking  machine  and  player-piano 
records.  The  market  is  flooded  with 
the  latter,  and  manufacturers  make  it 
easier  to  purchase  than  to  discriminate, 
but  there  is  one  sure  rule  by  which  to 
go,  and  the  observance  of  it  will  assure 
a  music  library  that  will  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  The  same  care  and 
principles  should  be  observed  in  the 
choice  of  a  music  library  as  in  the  se- 
lection of  books  and  pictures.  Persons 
whose  training  does  not  enable  them 
to  be  the  arbiters  in  the  matter  of 
books  and  pictures,  seek  advice  from 
those  who  know.  Should  there  be 
anything  humiliating  in  manifesting 
the  same  sense  in  things  pertaining 
to  music? 

There  is  no  excellence  without  la- 
bor, be  it  physical,  mental,  or  spiritual, 
and  real  excellence  in  music  emanating 
from  the  home  must  be  purposefully 
desired,  and  striven  for. 
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Printed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  editor, 
Pres.  Heber  J.  Grant 

T  LAY  on  my  pillow  one  morning  at 
:    dawn, 
I  dreaded  to  think  of  the  day  com- 
ing on; 
Hard    times    and    its    woes    stared    me 
square  in  the  face, 
Each  day  brought  me  nearer  finan- 
cial disgrace. 

There  were  bills  at  the  house  and  bills 
at  the  store. 
My   cash   was   all   gone   and   'twas 
hard  to  get  more. 
Oh,    how    could    I    manage    to    plow 
through  that  day 
With    only    one    dollar    where    ten 
wouldn't  pay? 

The   coal   bin   was   empty,    the   boys 
needed  shoes, 
Say  nothing  of  interest  and  taxes 
and  dues; 
And  to  climax  my  sorry  financial  po- 
sition, 
I  had  tithing  to  pay  and  a  son  on  a 
mission. 

When  I  thought  of  that  tithing,   oh, 
how  it  did  burn 
To  see   it  go  out  and  nothing   re- 
turn. 
The  other  bills  loomed  like  a  terrible 
spectre; 
Why  pay  this  one  first  with  not  even 
a  collector? 


Monthly    Priesthood   Group 

Report  Planned  by  Bear 

Lake  Stake 

/~pHE    Presidency  of  the  Bear    Lake 
Stake  has  inaugurated  a  system  of 
monthly  reports  of  Melchizedek  Priest- 
hood groups  throughout  that  stake. 

The  report  is  contained  in  a  letter- 
size  sheet  providing  for  a  list  of  the 
names  of  all  members  with  a  monthly 
record  of  all  activities.  The  items  to  be 
reported  on  include  attendance  at  Quo- 
rum meetings,  times  present  at  Acti- 
vity meeting,  Sacrament  meeting,  M.  I. 
A.  meeting,  Sunday  School  and  Quar- 
terly conference,  Ward  teaching,  Mis- 
sionary work,  other  Church  work,  ob- 
servance of  Word  of  Wisdom  and  Tith- 
ing. These  reports  are  prepared  on  a 
Ward  basis  and  submitted  to  the  Stake 
authorities. 


Prove  Me  Now 

By  ALBERT  W.  BELL 

Ah,   that  was  a  morning — you  know 
how  you  feel, 
Dark  pictures  came  flashing  from  a 
thousand  foot  reel. 
It  seemed   most   too   much, — I   about 
quit  the  job — 
When  a  thought  filled  my  soul  that 
made  my  heart  throb: 

"My  son,  pay  the  tithing,"  was  whis- 
pered to  me, 
"And  prove  me  herewith,  and  now 
you'll  see, 
For  I  swear  unto  you  if  you'll  give 
me  your  hand, 
That   you   shall   be   prospered   and 
have  joy  in  the  land. 

"I  ask  for  a  chance  while  success  is  in 
doubt; 
Yes,    prove    me    right    now    when 
you're  all  down  and  out. 
There's    less    opportunity    when    one 
wins  and  succeeds, 
You  can  help  a  man  only  in  times 
when  he  needs. 

"My  counsel  was  there  in  the  day  you 
had  plenty, 
But   test  it  right  now  when  your 
pockets  are  empty. 
Show  me  the  man  that  has  ever  gone 
broke, 
Who  trusted  in  God  and  the  words 
that  He  spoke. 

"Keep  my  commandments,   'twill  not 
be  in  vain, 
I'll  pour  out  a  blessing  you  cannot 
contain. 


*> *lil^GJjjS^l» <* 

Excellent  success  is  reported  as  a 
result  of  this  method  of  making  record 
of  the  activities  of  each  member. 


Snow 

By  Gladys  Hendrickson 

A  LREADY  the  snow 
■**■    Lies   in   a   thick,    white   blanket  on 

the  hills; 
Already   its  soft,   smooth   folds 
Muffle  the  dark  heads  of  swaying  pines. 
The  stream  is  low, 
Smothered   in   clouded   fingers,   ice-tipped, 

cruel. 
Fingers    that    clutch    the    water's    singing 

heart 
Leaving  it  cold   in   silent  silver  death. 
Changing  the  golden  laughter  at  the  shore 
To  carven  drops  of  tinkling,  crystal  ice. 


You're  a   failure   without  me,   you've 
nothing  to  lose; 
The  chance  lies  before  you,  I  leave 
you  to  choose." 

Oh,  that  was  a  morning  of  most  seri- 
ous thought; 
How  foolish  I'd  been  and  discov- 
ered it  not, 
For  alone  I'd  been  limping  in  dismay 
and  alarm 
When  the  Lord  stood  right  there;  I 
could  lean  on  His  arm. 

Yes,  the  Bible  was  ancient,  the  Proph- 
ets were  dead. 
But  they  spoke  straight  to  me  and 
they  meant  what  they  said 
I'll  pay  up  that  tithing  each  month 
every  cent; 
The  Lord  made  that  promise  and 
He  knew  of  my  rent. 

We  never  have  missed  it,  our  roll  is  no 
smaller, 
While    other    men    grumble, — they 
haven't  a  dollar; 
They've    stumbled    and    fallen, — men 
bigger  than  I, 
But  we've  kept  the  commandments 
and  somehow  got  by. 

No,  we've  never  been  rich,  but  we've 
never  been  poor, 
We've  had  peace  in  our  home  and 
our  harvest  was  sure. 
Who  has  done  it? — I  ask  you, — Ah, 
I  crave  to  know; 
Find  the  answer,  my  brother,  find 
it  out  as  you  go. 


Inhales,  But  Doesn't  Puff 

Non-Smoker  Voices  Plea  for  a  Little 

Fresh  Air 

^pO  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une: 

"Do  you  inhale?"  is  the  question 
put  by  some  seductively  illustrated  cig- 
arette advertising.  Perhaps  there  is  not 
expected  as  direct  and  categorical  an 
affirmative,  nor  as  emphatic  and  un- 
qualified a  yes  as  mine  shall  be. 

Yes,  I  inhale  the  cloud-like  exhala- 
tions made  by  the  anxious  business 
man  in  the  close  confinement  of  the 
ramp  up  from  the  morning  train. 

Yes,  I  inhale  the  fumes  from  the 
flapper  in  her  "nicoteens"  at  lunch- 
time  in  our  restaurants.  Her  puffings 
are  only  punctuated  by  nervous  tap- 
pings with  her  forefinger  to  release  the 
fast-forming  ash. 

Yes,  I  inhale  in  the  evening  in  the 
station   while   more   or   less  patiently 
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standing  in  the  heated  and  stifling  at- 
mosphere before  the  train  gates.  And 
again,  while  the  smudge  from  the 
smoking  car  ahead  is  wafted  back  up- 
on me  in  the  car  behind. 

Yes,  I  inhale  the  incense  from  dubi- 
ous and  doubtful  tobacco  as  some  sales- 
man or  other  holds  the  torch  of  busi- 
ness near  to  my  nostrils  while  expound- 
ing an  all-too-lengthy  "proposition." 

And  so  on  through  numerous  ol- 
factory offenses  caused  by  burning 
much  that  passes  for  tobacco.  No,  as 
you  may  guess,  I  am  not  a  smoker — 
not  as  far  as  smoking  my  own  is  con- 
cerned— and  yet — Yes,  I  inhale! 

Yours  for  fresh  air, 

Phewmor. 
New  York,  July  12th,  1932. 
(From  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune) 


Fifty-four  Baptisms  in  Miller 
Ward 

HpHE  name  Special  Missionaries  is  the 
title  given  to  that  loyal  and  ener- 
getic group  of  workers  who  are  busily 
engaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
non-members  of  the  Church  who  re- 
side in  Grant  Stake.  There  are  four- 
teen wards  in  the  Stake,  and  each  Ward 
is  properly  organized  with  a  President 
or  Chairman  and  two  counselors  with 
a  secretary.  The  work  is  supervised 
by  a  committee  of  five  in  the  High 
Council,  and  once  each  month  a  Lead- 
ership meeting  is  held  at  which  prob- 
lems incident  to  the  work  are  taken 
up  and  discussed  and  a  regular  course 
of  missionary  instruction  given.  The 
work  done  by  the  missionaries  is  re- 
ported to  the  ward  secretary  who  in 
turn  compiles  a  ward  report,  and  this 
is  reported  to  the  Stake  Secretary,  en- 
abling him  to  complete  a  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Stake.  The  distribu- 
tion of  literature  is  made  from  the 
Stake  High  Council  Committee  to  the 
Wards  as  their  needs  require.  Seven- 
ties are  used  as  much  as  possible  for 
missionary  timber,  although  Elders  and 
High  Priests  and  in  one  or  two  of  the 
wards  lady  missionaries,  have  been 
called  into  the  work.  Missionaries  are 
selected  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Bishops  and  are  called  to  the  work, 
set  apart  and  given  a  certificate  of  their 
appointment,  and  are  expected  to  de- 
vote at  least  two  nights  to  the  work, 
and  to  be  relieved  as  much  as  possible 
from  other  Church  activities  until  their 
term  is  completed  and  they  are  released. 

Marked  success  has  characterized  the 
work  throughout  the  Stake,  but  par- 
ticularly has  the  work  been  successful 
during  the  past  year  in  Miller  Ward, 
presided  over  by  Bishop  Edward  J. 
Solomon.  In  October,  1931  the  work 
was  reorganized  with  Emil  Reimann, 
President;  S.  A.  Erickson,  first  coun- 
selor and  Arthur  Ence,  second  coun- 
selor; Chas.  Wilcox  being  the  secre- 
tary. Fifteen  members  of  the  Higher 
Priesthood  and  two  lady  missionaries 


were  called  into  the  work  besides  the 
President  making  a  corps  of  eighteen 
workers  in  the  Ward.     The  mission- 


The  Skyscraper 

By  ALICE  WOOD  EGBERT 

A  MID  the  glare  and  surging  heat 
**     Of  day,  the  clamor  and  the  press, 
They   only  saw  the   grim,    the  grey, 
Unmeasured   homeliness. 


l?UT  when  the  glimmer  of  the  night 
■*-*  '  Unfettered  mind  of  passers-by, 
They  upward  gazed,  and  there  beheld 
A  jewel  in  the  sky. 


A   ISew   York  Skyscraper   by  Day  and 
by  Night. 


aries  were  divided  up  in  pairs  and  a 
definite  system  of  work  agreed  upon. 
First  a  list  was  obtained  from  the 
president  of  the  ward  teachers  of  the 
non-members  residing  in  the  ward. 
Then  a  regular  system  of  ward  meet- 
ings each  Sunday  morning  was  ar- 
ranged. At  this  meeting  each  week  a 
card  is  handed  to  each  pair  of  mission- 
aries with  a  list  of  the  names  that  they 
are  to  visit  during  the  coming  week, 
and  a  report  made  of  the  previous 
week's  work.  Problems  and  questions 
pertaining  to  the  work  are  discussed 
and  general  instructions  given  at  this 
meeting.  The  Presidency  are  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  president  of  the 
ward  teachers  and  as  new  prospects 
move  into  the  ward  they  are  visited. 
The  work  has  brought  joy  and  satis- 
faction to  the  missionaries,  and  since 
October,  1931,  there  have  been  54 
baptisms  of  non-members  as  a  result 
of  this  work  in  the  Miller  Ward. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Grant  Stake  Special  Missionary 
Committee. 

By  Elias  L.  Day,  Chairman. 


Rexburg  Ward  Gathers 
Wood 

TOURING  the  late  summer,  seven- 
teen  of  the  members  of  the 
Priesthood,  and  four  members  of  the 
Relief  Society,  went  to  Island  Park, 
and  in  four  days'  time  we  cut  and 
loaded  two  large  box  cars  with  fire 
wood.  We  cut  and  hauled  the  wood 
about  four  miles  to  the  railroad  on 
two  trucks.  The  two  cars  and  what 
we  brought  home  on  the  trucks  made 
fifty  cords  of  the  best  fire  wood  in 
this  part  of  the  state.  Some  of  the 
large  trees  we  cut  into  nine  lengths 
eight  feet  long. 

We  shall  use  it  for  heating  our 
church  building  this  winter  and  will 
not  have  to  buy  any  coal.  We  shall 
also  be  able  to  keep  the  widows  and 
some  families  in  kindling.  The  Relief 
Society  sisters  cooked  for  us  and  we 
did  not  lose  any  time  and  were  suc- 
cessful in  our  work. 

The  one  thing  which  we  were  most 
thankful  for  was  that  no  one  was  in- 
jured and  we  had  no  car  trouble.  The 
brethren  all  donated  their  time,  and 
the  Relief  Society  furnished  the  food 
and  cooked  it  for  us.  We  had  a  very 
enjoyable  and  profitable  time. 

We  held  a  cottage  meeting  with 
some  families  living  in  the  pines  and 
we  blessed  three  little  babies.  We 
observed  the  word  of  wisdom  and  al- 
ways had  prayers  each  day.  We  were 
wonderfully  blessed  of  the  Lord,  for 
which  we  were  thankful. 

— Bishop  Hugh  A.  Wright 
and  Counselors. 


<*jiaronic  rriesthood 
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A  Brief  Church  Chronology 

For  Members  of  the  Aaronic 

Priesthood 


Foe  use  in  connection  with 
1933  program 


Dec. 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


23,     1805 — Joseph    Smith    was 
born. 
Spring,  1820 — -Joseph  Smith's  first  vi- 
sion. 

21,  1823— Angel  Moroni's  first 
visit. 

22,  1823— Joseph  Smith  first 
visited  Hill  Cumorah  and  saw  the 
plates  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

22,  1827 — Book  of  Mormon 
plates  were  delivered  to  Joseph 
Smith  by  the  Angel  Moroni. 

July,  1828 — Joseph  Smith  received 
the  first  revelation  published  in 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

May  15,  1829— Aaronic  Priesthood 
restored. 

June,  1829 — Three  witnesses  were 
shown  plates  of  Book  of  Mormon 
by  an  angel. 

June,  1829 — Eight  witnesses  were 
shown  plates  of  Book  of  Mor- 
mon by  Joseph  Smith. 

Mar.,  1830 — Book  of  Mormon  pub- 
lished. 

April  6,  1830 — Church  was  organized 
and  first  Elders  were  ordained. 

April  11,  1830— Oliver  Cowdery 
preached  the  first  public  sermon 
on  the  restored  gospel. 

1830 — First  miracle  of  modern 
times — casting  out  devils  by  Jo- 
seph Smith. 

1,  1831 — Edward  Partridge  or- 
dained first  Bishop. 
9,  1831 — Missionary  system  was 
revealed  to  Joseph  Smith  (Doc. 
and  Cov.,  Sec.  42). 
8,  1831 — John  Whitmer  made 
first  Church  historian. 

June  6,  1831 — First  High  Priests  or- 
dained. 

Aug.  3,  1831 — Temple  Lot  at  Inde- 
pendence dedicated. 

Nov.  3,  1831 — Revelation  was  given 
on  Aaronic  Priesthood,  showing 
nature  and  authority. 

Dec.  25,  1832 — Joseph  Smith  gave 
prophecy  foretelling  Civil  War. 

Feb.  27,  1833— Word  of  Wisdom  was 
revealed. 

Mar.  18,  1833— First  Presidency  of 
Church  was  organized. 

Feb.  17,  1834— First  High  Council 
was  organized. 

June,  183  7 — First  foreign  mission- 
aries were  called.  They  went  to 
England. 

July,  1837 — First  gospel  sermon  was 
preached  by  L.  D.  S.  mission- 
aries in  Europe,  at  Preston,  Eng- 
land. 


June, 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Mar. 


Aug.  30,  183  7 — First  European  con- 
verts were  baptized. 

Dec.  25,  1837 — First  conference  in 
Europe  was  held  at  Preston,  Eng- 
land. 

Sept.  24,  1841 — Orson  Hyde,  one  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  dedicated 
the  land  of  Palestine  for  the  gath- 
ering of  the  Jews. 

Nov.  21,  1841 — Baptisms  for  the 
dead  were  commenced  in  the 
Nauvoo  Temple. 

Aug.  6,  1842 — Joseph  Smith  proph- 
esied that  the  Saints  would  be 
driven  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Sept.  6,  1842 — Joseph  Smith  wrote 
important  address  relating  to  bap- 
tism for  the  dead  and  necessity  for 
keeping  records. 

April  2,  1843 — Joseph  Smith  again 
prophesied  regarding  Civil  War; 
that  it  would  be  caused  by  slav- 
ery and  begin  at  South  Carolina. 

June  27,  1  844 — Joseph  Smith  and  his 
brother  Hyrum,  Patriarch  of  the 
Church,  were  martyred  in  Carth- 
age jail. 

Aug.  8,  1844 — Brigham  Young  and 
Twelve  were  appointed  to  lead 
the  Church. 

April  14,  1847 — "Mormon"  Pioneers 
left  Winter  Quarters  for  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

July  23,  1847 — Advance  company  of 
Pioneers  reached  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley and  used  irrigation  for  the  first 
time  on  this  continent  by  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

July  24,  1847 — Main  company  of 
Pioneers  reached  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley, 

July  25,  1847— First  L.  D.  S.  relig- 
ious service  held  in  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley. 


Roads 

By  L.  E.  FLACK 

ID  OADS  that  lead  to  everywhere, 

White,  winding  sheets  of  light; 
Roads  that  curve  and  twist  and  turn 
In  threads  of  shining  white. 

Disappearing  roads  that  lead 
Beyond  our  wildest  dreams; 

Lovely  roads  that  dip  and  turn 
Where  golden  sunlight  gleams. 

Roads  with  eucalyptus  trees 

Along  their  shaded  way: 
Silv'ry  white  with  pealing  bark, 

Slender  leaves  that  sway. 

Roads  that  lead  to  everywhere, 

Oh,  I  would  travel  far. 
Great  white  paths  that  beckon  me 

Like  a  shining  star. 


July  26,  1847 — Ensign  Peak  explored 
and  named. 

July  27,  1847 — Jordan  River  was 
named. 

July  28,  1847 — Site  of  Salt  Lake 
Temple  located. 

Aug.  2,  1847 — Survey  of  Salt  Lake 
City  was  commenced. 

Dec.  5,  1847 — Brigham  Young  be- 
came President  of  the  Church. 

April  6,  1853 — Corner-stones  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Temple  were  laid. 

Oct.  10,  1880— John  Taylor  became 
President  of  the  Church. 

April  7,  1889— Wilford  Woodruff 
became  President  of  the  Church. 

April  6,  1893 — Salt  Lake  Temple 
was  dedicated. 

Sept.  13,  1898 — Lorenzo  Snow  be- 
came President  of  the  Church. 

Oct.  17,  1901  —Joseph  F.  Smith  be- 
came President  of  the  Church. 

Nov.  23,  1918 — Heber  J.  Grant  be- 
came President  of  the  Church. 

Genealogy  in  Aaronic 
Priesthood  Quorums 

Suggestions  to  Supervisors 

'~PHE  study  of  genealogy  is  an  im- 
portant  feature  of  the  class  work 
of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood.  The  Book 
of  Remembrance  was  developed  par- 
ticularly for  Lesser  Priesthood  quor- 
ums. It  is  intended  to  be  a  part  of  the 
training  given  to  quorum  members  in 
preparation  for  future  service  in  the 
Church. 

Junior  genealogical  classes  were  or- 
ganized primarily  for  young  people 
who  are  not  members  of  Aaronic 
Priesthood  quorums.  The  teaching  of 
genealogy  to  members  of  the  Lesser 
Priesthood  should  be  done  in  their 
own  quorums.  They  should  not  be 
urged  to  join  other  genealogical  groups 
unless  they  so  desire. 

This  lesson  book  provides  one  lesson 
each  month  in  genealogy.  It  is  urged 
that  lessons  be  given  in  regular  order. 

Genealogy  is  the  study  of  one's  an- 
cestors and  his  lineage  from  them.  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  has  always  been  deeply  inter- 
ested in  genealogy.  The  Prophet  Jo- 
seph Smith,  and  his  successors  in  the 
Presidency  of  the  Church,  made  it  very 
clear  that  we  without  our  dead  cannot 
be  made  perfect.  According  to  their 
instructions  each  individual  among  us 
is  responsible  for  seeking  out  the  rec- 
ords of  his  ancestors  and  having  ad- 
ministered in  their  behalf  all  the  neces- 
sary temple  ordinances. 

Recently  the  general  authorities  of 
the  Church  decided  that  boys  of  the 
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Lesser  Priesthood  should  be  given  train- 
ing in  the  fundamentals  of  genealogi- 
cal and  temple  work,  since  it  is  pri- 
marily the  work  of  the  Priesthood. 

In  order  that  the  boys  may  get 
actual  experience  in  the  many  highly 
interesting  activities  of  the  work,  each 
member  of  the  Lesser  Priesthood  is 
asked  to  compile  a  sacred  record  of  his 
own  life  and  that  of  his  parentage  and 
ancestry  which  is  known  as  his  "Book 
of  Remembrance." 

These  books  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Genealogical  Society  of  Utah,  47 
East  South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  The  supervisor  should 
take  the  initiative  in  securing  them. 
The  price  for  the  deacon's  book  is  35c 
each,  while  those  for  the  teachers  and 
priests  are  55c  each.  The  awards  for 
the  various  activities  which  are  as- 
signed each  month  as  outlined  in  the 
lessons,  are  contained  in  the  books  for 
teachers  and  priests.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  work  for  deacons  they  will 
be  entitled  to  a  special  award. 

Experience  in  introducing  and  dem- 
onstrating the  Book  of  Remembrance 
shows  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
introduce  it  is  by  the  class  supervisor 
displaying  before  the  group  his  own 
Book  of  Remembrance  which  he  has 
worked  out  in  detail.  If  the  super- 
visor has  not  done  this  some  other  per- 
son whose  book  has  been  prepared 
could  be  asked  to  demonstrate  it. 

It  is  most  impressive  to  the  boys  if 
the  awards  are  officially  given  in  a  pub- 
lic gathering  by  the  Class  Supervisor 
or  the  Bishop.  The  importance  of  the 
award  is  thus  greatly  enhanced  in  the 
minds  of  the  boys. 

Local  ward  or  branch  genealogical 
committees  are  willing  and  glad  at  all 
times  upon  invitation  to  assist  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Priesthood  quorums,  to 
begin  these  projects.  Should  a  quorum 
supervisor  feet  inadequately  prepared 
to  present  any  portion  of  the  program 
he  should  feel  free  to  call  genealogical 
workers  to  his  assistance. 

A  word  of  caution  has  come  from 
the  general  authorities  that  boys  should 
not  go  as  classes  or  in  groups  to  Patri- 
archs for  blessings.  Since  each  bless- 
ing is  sacred  to  the  person  who  receives 
it,  each  should  go  accompanied  by  his 
own  parents  or  alone.  Before  the  boys 
are  encouraged  to  ask  for  blessings  they 
should  be  impressed  with  the  purpose 
and  value  of  such  blessings.  No  fee 
is  required  for  a  blessing,  but  it  is  a 
custom  to  make  a  free-will  contribution 
to  the  Patriarch. 

In  planning  baptismal  excursions  for 
his  group  the  supervisor  should  consult 
the  ward  genealogical  representative, 
since  he  makes  all  arrangements  with 
the  temple  for  baptism  dates  and  ap- 
pointments. 

The  Salt  Lake  Temple  has  printed 
and  distributes  without  charge  a  cir- 
cular on  "The  Preparation  of  Temple 
Sheets."  This  gives  full  details  on 
making  out  baptism  and  sealing  sheets. 

The  Genealogical  Society  of  Utah 


is  glad  to  provide  guidance  in  research. 
Information  as  to  procedure  will  be 
furnished  on  request. 

The  Sunday  nearest  May  15th  the 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood  will  be  celebrated 
as  "Aaronic  Priesthood  Day"  through- 
out the  Church.  A  special  program 
will  be  provided  by  the  Presiding 
Bishopric.  On  that  date  it  is  suggested 
that  as  a  part  of  the  program  each  ward 
conduct  a  Book  of  Remembrance  ex- 
hibit in  which  all  members  of  the 
quorums  of  the  ward  will  be  invited  to 
display  their  books.  To  insure  the 
success  of  such  an  exhibit,  preparation 
should  begin  immediately. 

Leaders  in  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood Attendance 

/~PHE  leading  stakes  in  Aaronic 
Priesthood  attendance  for  Decem- 
ber were  Alberta  and  Juarez — 40  %  ; 
Maricopa  and  Granite — 3  9  %  ;  Ban- 
nock and  Holly  wood— 3  8  %  ;  Oneida 
and  North  Davis — 3  6  %  ;  South  San- 
pete— 34%;  Pocatello  and  Cotton- 
wood— 32  %  ;  Box  Elder  and  Liberty, 

31%.  _    ' 

More  than  50%  attendance  was  re- 
ported by  57  wards.  The  leading 
wards  were  Moccasin,  Kanab  Stake, 
100%  ;  Gordon  Creek,  Carbon  Stake, 
100%;  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco 
Stake,  96%;  Parleys,  Granite  Stake, 
92  %  ;  Santa  Clara,  St.  George  Stake, 
78  %  ;  Merrill,  Portneuf  Stake,  75  %  ; 
Hawthorne,  Granite  Stake,  71  %. 

Correlation  Reports  Urged 

COME  misunderstanding  seems  to 
^  exist  in  connection  with  reports 
of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  Correla- 
tion Committee  activities.  It  has  been 
called  for   in   the  details   of  operation 
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"Ready!" 
By  Waunetta  Peter son,Richmond, Utah 


of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  Correlation 
plan  since  it  was  announced  in  April, 
1931.  at  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  con- 
vention held  in  connection  with  the 
April  Conference.  The  plan  provides 
that  a  member  of  the  stake  presidency 
is  to  be  chairman  and  the  stake  clerk 
the  secretary  of  the  stake  committee. 
The  stake  committee  includes  all  mem- 
bers of  the  High  Council  assigned  to 
the  supervision  of  young  men  from 
twelve  to  twenty.  This  includes  High 
Council  committees  assigned  to  Aaron- 
ic Priesthood,  Sunday  School,  M.  I. 
A.  and  Seminary.  To  these  are  added 
a  representative  of  the  superintendency 
of  the  Sunday  School  and  members  of 
the  board  supervising  the  A,  B,  and 
C  classes;  also  a  representative  of  the 
stake  superintendency  of  Y.  M.  M. 
I.  A.,  and  stake  board  members  super- 
vising M  Men,  Vanguards,  and  Scouts. 
Stake  Seminary  representatives  com- 
plete the  membership  of  the  stake 
Aaronic  Priesthood  Correlation  Com- 
mittee. 

The  ward  committee,  headed  by  the 
Bishopric,  includes  the  same  representa- 
tives as  outlined  above  for  the  stake. 
Monthly  committee  meetings  should 
be  held  by  both  stake  and  ward  com- 
mittees. The  ward  committee  should 
report  on  blanks  provided  by  the  Pre- 
siding Bishopric  to  the  stake  chairman 
immediately  following  the  meeting  of 
the  ward  correlation  committee.  The 
stake  chairman  should  report  to  the 
Presiding  Bishopric  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  stake  correlation  committee 
meeting.  Where  this  plan  is  being 
followed,  splendid!  results  are  being 
secured,  and  large  numbers  of  the 
young  men  of  the  Church  are  being 
brought   into   activity. 

Word  of  Wisdom  Centennial 

A/fONDAY,  February  27,  1933, 
dLV*  marks  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  revelation  known  as  the 
Word  of  Wisdom,  which  was  given 
to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  This 
occasion  should  be  given  special  atten- 
tion by  all  leaders  of  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood. The  warning  given  in  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  regarding  conditions 
which  would  exist  in  the  last  days 
predicted  the  precise  conditions  con- 
fronting us  today.  Members  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood  are  being  assailed 
by  temptations  foretold  in  the  Word 
of  Wisdom.  Aaronic  Priesthood  lead- 
ers should)  be  extremely  diligent  in 
their  efforts  to  help  the  young  men 
of  the  Church  keep  themselves  clear 
of  the  temptations  of  the  hour  and 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  leaders  of  the  Church. 

Announcements  regarding  special 
observance  of  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
Centennial  Day  will  be  sent  out  in 
ample  time  to  provide  for  proper  com- 
memoration of  this  important  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
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MUTUAL  MESSAGES 


Executive  Department^ 


General  Superintendency 
Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 

GEORGE  ALBERT  SMITH, 
RICHARD  R.  LYMAN, 
MELVIN'  J.  BALLARD, 


Executive  Secretary ; 
OSCAR  A. 


KIRKHAM 


Send  all  Correspondence  to  Committees  Direct  to  General  Offices 

General  Offices  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 

47  EAST  SOUTH  TEMPLE  STREET 

General  Offices  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 

33    BISHOP'S   BUILDING 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


General  Presidency 
Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 

RUTH  MAY  FOX, 
LUCY  GRANT  CANNON, 
CLARISSA  A.  BEESLEY, 

General  Secretary : 

ELSIE  HOGAN 


The  New  Social  Center 


A/TOST  M.  I.  A.  officers  have  been  in- 
formed  of  the  action  of  the  First 
Presidency  of  the  Church  in  placing  the 
Lion  House  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improvement 
Association,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
fulfill  a  hope  long  cherished  by  the 
General  Board,  viz.,  that  of  establish- 
ing a  Social  Center  for  our  Latter-day 
Saint  girls  and  women. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn 
months  the  work  of  renovating  this 
historic  building  has  been  in  progress, 
with  the  result  that  it  has  taken  on  the 
aspect  of  a  delightfully  homey  place. 
The  same  atmosphere  which  must  have 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  President  Brig- 
ham  Young  is  manifest.  Especially  is 
this  felt  in  the  beautiful  old  parlor, 
where  so  many  memories  cluster.  It 
was  here  on  November  28,  1869,  that 
this  Prophet  of  God  organized  the  Re- 
trenchment Society,  which  a  little  later 
grew  into  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  With 
his  counselor,  George  A.  Smith,  and 
Sisters  Eliza  R.  Snow  and  Bathsheba 
W.  Smith,  he  gathered  together  in  this 
room  several  of  his  daughters  to  effect 
an  organization  for  retrenchment  in 
dress,  in  speech,  in  social  practices,  and 
in  which  they  and  those  who  should 
follow  might  prepare  themselves  for 
greater  usefulness  in  the  Church.  To- 
day a  large  oil  painting  of  Brigham 
Young  hangs  in  the  parlor  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  great  leader  were 
well  pleased  with  the  results  of  that 
eventful  meeting  and  were  smiling  be- 
nignly on  the  present  proceedings. 

The  Lion  House  thus  becomes  an 
ideal  place  for  our  officers  and  girls  of 
the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  to  gather.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  parlor,  there  are  a  reading 
room,  a  large  kitchen  equipped  for 
cooking,  a  number  of  class  rooms,  and 
a  beautiful  recreation  room.  Besides 
this,  the  entire  first  floor  is  used  for  a 
cafeteria. 

Membership 

In  order  to  carry  on  this  Social 
Center,  it  has  become  necessary  to  form 
an  organization  for  which  there  is  a 
membership  fee  of  $1.00  a  year,  or  if 
one  wishes  to  pay  month  by  month, 
10c  a  month. 

This  monthly  plan  will  appeal  to 


An  Appeal  To  "Drys" 

^  HE  welfare  of  the  young  people  of 
the  Church  is  of  vital  concern  to  the 
M.  I.  A.  A  movement  which  threatens 
the  welfare  of  the  young  people  every- 
where is  rapidly  gaining  momentum 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  is 
the  effort  to  repeal  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  all  laws  associated 
with  it.  This  campaign  is  being 
carried  into  every  state  in  the  Union. 
Where  prohibition  has  been  icritten 
into  state  constitutions,  this  move- 
rnent  attempts  to  bring  about  repeal, 
or  repeal  of  enforcement  laws,  which 
would  nullify  the  constitutional 
amendments. 

The  General  Boards  of  the  Y.  M. 
and  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  feel  that  this  is  a 
challenge  to  our  organization;  and 
we  now  call  upon  stake  and  ward 
officers  everywhere  to  use  their  in- 
fluence in  every  legal  and  proper 
manner  to  protect  our  young  people 
from  the  return  of  the  saloon,  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  attendant  evils. 
Since  the  dawn  of  history  the  use  of 
liquor  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
curses  of  the  human  family,  and  still 
is.  In  view  of  what  the  Lord  has  told 
us  with  reference  to  its  harmfulness, 
we  as  Latter-day  Saints  ought  to  resist 
in  every  possible  way  making  it  avail- 
able as  a  beverage.  In  practically  all 
states  where  Latter-day  Saints  reside 
in  considerable  numbers,  prohibition 
amendments  and  enforcement  laws 
have  been  secured  after  years  of  effort. 
We  should  now  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  keep  the  ground  we  have 
won.  There  must  be  no  backivard 
step  in  this  great  moral  issue. 

We  hope  that  M.  I.  A.  leaders  every- 
where will  rally  to  this  cause  and  do 
everything    possible    to    have    prohibi- 
tion   and    enforcement    laws    in    the 
various     states     remain    as     they    are. 
If    action    is    proposed    by    legislatures 
now    in    session    our    leaders    should 
send   in   protesting   petitions    carrying 
as  many  signatures  as  can  be  secured. 
George  Albert  Smith, 
Richard  R.  Lyman, 
Melvin  J.  Ballard, 
General  Superintendency  Y.  M.  M.  /.  A. 
Ruth  May  Fox, 
Lucy  Grant  Cannon, 
Clarissa  A.  Beesley, 
General  Presidency  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 


our  officers  and  members  living  outside 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  They  are  urged  to 
take  advantage  of  it  so  that  whenever 
they  come  to  the  city  they  may  make 
the  Lion  House  their  headquarters. 
They  will  find  it  a  pleasant  place  to 
rest  between  shopping  trips  or  preced- 
ing evening  engagements. 

Privileges  of  Membership 

A  membership  includes  the  follow- 
ing privileges: 

Use  of  lunch  room  accommoda- 
tions where  girls  may  bring  their 
lunches,  and  rest  during  the  noon  day 
period. 

Use  of  rest  room  accommodations. 

Use  of  reading  room. 

Use  of  sewing  machines. 

Participation  in  weekly  events,  such 
as: 

Book  Reviews. 
Community  Singing. 
Story  Telling  Hour 
Social  Games. 

Opportunity  to  receive  instruction 
in  Art  Needle  Work. 

Opportunity  to  receive  instruction 
in  First  Aid. 

Cafeteria- — This  is  open  only  to 
members  who  have  paid  the  annual  fee 
of  $1.00.  Especially  for  Church  and 
Welfare  Workers. 

Courses 

It  is  planned  also  to  give  courses  for 
which  extra  fees  are  charged,  such  as: 
Dressmaking. 
Cooking. 

Conversational  English. 
Arts  and  Crafts. 
Magazine  Writing. 
Wood  Fiber  Flowers. 
Applied  Arts. 
Woodcraft. 

Social  Parties 

Those  holding  yearly  memberships 
may  rent  the  parlor  or  recreation  room 
for  dancing  or  other  social  parties. 
These  rooms  accommodate  from  40  to 
80  people.  Arrangements  may  be 
made  also  for  luncheons  and  dinners. 
Dates  and  prices  may  be  obtained  from 
the  hostess. 

The  Social  Center  is  open  daily  from 
12:00  noon  to  2:00  P.  M.  and  on 
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Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  from 
12:00  noon  to  1 0 :  00  P.  M.  Send  all 
inquiries  and  applications  to  the 
hostess,  Mrs.  Martha  G.  Smith,  Lion 
House,  63  East  on  South  Temple 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Contest  Operetta  Ready 

^yHERE  THERE'S  A  WILL,  the 

v  v     operetta  for  contest  in  the  M.  I. 

A.  for  the  spring  of  1933,  is  ready  for 

distribution  March   1st.      The  cast  in- 


cludes six  principals  (three  men,  two 
girls  and  a  woman)  and  a  mixed 
chorus.  Price:  50c  per  copy;  $2.75 
per  six;  $5  per  doz.  Send  orders  to  M. 
I.  A.  Office,  3  3  Bishop's  Building  or 
47  E.  So.  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Sunday  Evening  Joint  Session  for  March 


General  Theme:     "The  Law  of  the 
Earth." 

1.  Singing — "Rock  of  Ages." 

2.  Prayer — A  member  of  the  Adult 
Class. 

3.  Singing — "Earth  With  Her  Ten 
Thousand  Flowers." 

4.  Presentation  or  the  Slogan. 

5.  Instrumental  or  vocal  number  by 
the  M.  I.  A.  Chorus  or  Orchestra. 


6.  Talk  by  Adult  or  a  Class  Mem- 
ber— "Love,  the  Law  of  the  Earth." 
(See  Adult  Manual,  "A  Rational 
Theology,"   Chapter  36.) 

References:  The  Eighth  Psalm, 
Corinthians,  Chap.  13;  the  Epistles  of 
St.  John;  the  story,  "The  Lost 
Word,"  by  Van  Dyke,  used  frequently 
as  a  retold  story.  The  poem  Abou 
Ben    Adhem    found    in    collections   of 


poems.  The  poem,  "Let  Me  Live  in 
a  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road,"  by 
Sam  Walter  Foss,  found  in  "One  Hun- 
dred and  One  Best  Poems."  See  also 
St.  John  15:12-27. 

7.  Singing — "Let  Love  Abound," 
by  chorus  or  choir  or  congregation. 

8.  Benediction. 

Note:  If  a  retold  story  or  dramatic 
reading  is  introduced,  have  it  correlate 
with  the  remainder  of  the  program. 


Award  for  Best  Dramatization 


A  RELIC  of  unusual  interest  has 
'**■  been  provided  by  the  General 
Board  of  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  to  be  awarded 
to  the  organization  producing  the  best 
dramatization  of  a  Pioneer  incident 
used  in  connection  with  "A  Night  in 
'47"  presentation.  Stake  Superintend- 
ents have  been  provided  with  circulars 
giving  all  the  details  and  suggesting  a 
definite  program  for  this  event.  It  is 
planned  that  the  feature  is  to  be  a 
dramatization  of  a  Pioneer  episode  or 
incident  in  connection  with  either  the 
general  Pioneer  movement  of  the 
Church  or  a  local  incident.  The  only 
requirement  is  that  it  be  based  upon  a 
Pioneer  theme. 

The  plaque  pictured  on  this  page  is 
made  of  wood  from  the  historic  Salt 
Lake  Theatre.  The  plaque,  which  is 
two  inches  thick  and  approximately 
eighteen  inches  long  is  in  the  exact 
shape  in  which  it  was  secured  from  the 
Salt  Lake  Theatre  at  the  time  it  was 
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being  torn  down.  As  the  shape  hap- 
pens to  coincide  with  the  shape  of  the 
State  of  Utah  it  was  left  in  its  original 
form  although  it  has  been  dressed  and 
varnished  for  preservation.  On  the  face 
is  mounted  a  bronze  reproduction  of 
the  Buffalo  Trail  Marker,  used  by 
Brigham  Young  and  the  Pioneers.  This 
is  the  design  being  used  in  marking 
the  Mormon  Pioneer  Trails  and  other 
historic  trails  and  landmarks  through- 
out Utah  and  the  West.  At  the  bot- 
tom a  brass  plate  etching  containing  the 
inscription  will  be  mounted.  This  in- 
scription will  indicate  the  event  and  the 
Ward  winning  the  trophy  as  well  as 
the  Stake. 

All  dramatizations  in  competition 
for  the  trophy  must  be  postmarked  not 
later  than  April  1  and  sent  to  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  The 
winning  dramatization  will  be  pub- 
lished for  use  by  other  stakes  who  may 
desire  to  use  it. 


Seniors 

Class  Banquet 
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HpHE  Senior  Class  of  the  Sugar  City 
Ward  of  Fremont  Stake  has  been 
a  welcome  addition  to  our  mutual  and 
has  been  attended  enthusiastically  by  a 
good  majority  of  the  people  of  that  age 
in  this  ward. 

One  event  that  this  class  participated 
in  and  one  that  created  a  good  deal  of 
interest  and  entertainment  for  mem- 
bers and  prospective  members  of  the 
class  was  a  very  informal  Senior  Ban- 
quet. 

(  The  menu  consisted  of  fried  chicken, 
potatoes  and  gravy,  diced  carrots,  salad, 
stuffed  celery,  hot  rolls  and  pumpkin 


pie.  The  food  came  in  unprepared 
and  when  the  guests  arrived  they  drew 
for  their  "duties."  On  slips  of  paper 
were  written  such  notices  as:  "If  the 
mob  you  want  to  escape,  go  into  the 
corner  and  celery  scrape."  "A  date 
you'll  get  if  you  just  try,  prove  your 
merit  and  chicken  fry."  "Mob  or  not  it 
shall  be  seen,  scrape  the  carrots  good 
and  clean."  "Wash  the  dishes  'til 
they  shine,  and  with  us  you  may 
dine."  "Dine  with  us — oh  please  do, 
but  wash  the  dishes  when  you're 
through."  "Our  table  colors  shall  be 
gold  and  green,  get  together  and  plan 
your  scheme." 

When   all   guests   had    found   what 
they  were  to  do,  they  set-to  work  and 


the  dinner  was  soon  prepared.  The 
table  was  set  for  about  forty.  In  the 
center  was  the  half  of  a  large  pumpkin 
filled  with  fruit  and  at  each  end  were 
tall  yellow  candles  in  green  candle- 
sticks. Some  of  the  carrots  had  been 
confiscated  by  the  favor-makers  and 
carved  to  resemble  small  pumpkins  and 
filled  with  salted  peanuts.  The  place- 
cards  were  cut  in  the  shapes  of  turkeys 
arid  autumn  leaves. 

During  the  dinner  some  clever  toasts 
and  readings  were  given. 

Though  individuals  had  drawn  the 
distasteful  task  of  washing  the  dishes 
the  entire  crowd  joined  in  and  ended 
a  very  successful  party  amid  soap  suds 
and  dish  towels. 
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Healthful  Play 


TT  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  does 
■*■  not  contemplate  the  life  of  that  class 
of  idle  persons  who  crave  an  endless, 
riotous  whirl  of  dancing  and  eating  and 
drinking  and  theaters  and  jewels  and 
limousines,  in  the  belief  they  are  on 
the  road  to  happiness.  The  real  aristo- 
crat of  today  does  not  belong  to  this 
class  whose  number  is  rapidly  diminish- 
ing. 

"Today  rulers  and  presidents  are 
trying  to  find  out  how  they  can  keep  in 
the  fittest  condition  and  accomplish  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  work." 
The  play  life  of  adults  is  receiving 
more  and  more  emphasis  in  the  mod- 
ern health  movement  as  a  vitally  im- 
portant factor  in  promoting  and  pre- 
serving health.  It  has  been  said  that 
health  is  the  only  thing  we  cannot  have 
too  much  of.  Yet  it  is  measured  to 
every  man;  no  one  has  more  than 
enough.  It  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of; 
he  who  squanders  health,  loses  life. 
From  our  last  year's  text,  "How  To 
Live,"  we  quote  the  following: 

"There  should  be  a  keen  sense  of 
enjoyment  of  all  life's  activities.  As 
William  James  once  said,  simply  to 
live,  breathe,  and  move  should  be  a 
delight.  The  thoroughly  healthy  per- 
son is  full  of  optimism;  he  rejoiceth 
as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.  In  a 
recent  children's  book,  one  of  the  char- 
acters said  she  felt  'dancey.'  That  is 
the  way  a  grown-up  should  feel  after 
a  good  night's  rest;  but  we  seldom  see 
such  overflowing  vitality  except  a- 
mong  children.  When  middle  life  is 
reached,  or  before,  our  vital  surplus 
has  usually  been  squandered.  Yet  it  is 
in  this  vital  surplus  that  the  secret  of 
personal  magnetism  lies.  Vital  surplus 
should  not  only  be  safeguarded;  it 
should  be  accumulated.  It  is  the  bal- 
ance in  the  savings  bank  of  life." 

Our  health  ideals  should  not  aim  mere- 
ly at  the  avoidance  of  invalidism,  but 
also  at  vitally  exuberant  and  exultant 
health;  should  savor  not  only  of  solici- 
tude for  health,  but  as  well  of  athletic 
development  and  physical  enjoyment. 
"Our  aim  should  be  to  see  not  how 
much  strain  our  strength  can  stand, 
but  how  great  we  can  make  that 
strength.  With  such  an  aim  we  shall 
incidentally  and  naturally  find  our- 
selves accomplishing  more  work  than 
if  we  aimed  directly  at  the  work  itself. 
Moreover,  when  such  ideals  are  at- 
tained, work  instead  of  turning  into 
drudgery  tends  to  turn  into  play,  and 
the  hue  of  life  seems  to  turn  from  dull 
gray  to  the  bright  tints  of  well-remem- 
bered childhood.  In  short,  our  health 
ideals  should  rise  from  the  mere  wish 
to  keep  out  of  a  sickbed  to  an  eager- 
ness to  become  a  well-spring  of  energy. 
Only  then  can  we  realize  the  intrinsic 


wholesomeness  and  beauty  of  human 
life." 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  there 
is  need  for  the  development  of  the 
normal  play  spirit  in  adults.  Each  in- 
dividual ought  to  study  his  own  needs. 
Someone  has  said  that  participation  in 
recreation  is  dependent  upon  skills  and 
people  must  be  trained  to  play  before 
they  will  play.  We  can  only  carry 
over  into  adult  life  the  interests  that 
we  have  developed  in  youth.  Men  and 
women  who  did  not  develop  play  in- 
terests in  youth  must  therefore  strive 
all  the  harder  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
A  considerable  number  of  play  activ- 
ities have  been  developed  and  recom- 
mended for  adults.  Following  is  a 
list  of  twenty:  Gardening,  swimming, 
golf,  tennis  (for  those  in  good  health 
up  to  45  or  50  years) ,  horseshoe  pitch- 
ing, hiking,  walking  (nature  trips), 
volley  ball,  indoor  ball  (for  men), 
base  ball  (for  men),  croquet,  archery, 
short  relay  games,  camping,  home 
parties,  dances,  old  folks  parties,  ward 
socials,  excursions,  indoor  base  ball. 

Each  adult  group  should  concern 
itself  with  providing  suitable  facilities 
within   their  own   community   for   as 


Too  Late 

By  Florence  Hart  man  Townsend 

J  ONCE  made  little  songs,  because  I  loved 
■*  you, 

Gay   little   songs   as   bright   as   summer 
noons. 
I  vowed  no  ears  but  yours  should  hear  me 
singing, 
I  vowed  no  heart  but  yours  should  share 
the  tunes. 

One  bit  of  song  was  like  a  shining  pebble, 
Another  like  a  rainbow- feathered  bird; 

One   tune   was  like   the   wind   among   the 
lilies, 
Another  like  a  lover's  sweetest  word. 

But   O,    you    went   away   and    would    not 
listen. 
And  so  the  little  songs  were  locked  away, 
Because  you  said,  "They'll  keep  till  I  re- 
turn, dear." 
Because   you    said,    "I'm    coming   back 
some  day." 

At    first    my    heart    was    leaden    with    its 

grieving, 
But    grief    is    transient    in     the    heart    of 

youth. 
There  came  a  day  when  I  would  fain  be 

singing, 
But  still  I  kept  my  vows,  I  did,  in  truth. 

And  now  you've  grown  a-weary  of  your 
travels, 
And  you've  returned  to  me  because  you 
must; 
You've  come  to  hear  the  songs  that  love 
had  prompted — 
To  find  the  little  songs  are  turned   to 
dust. 


great  a  variety  of  these  as  possible.  At 
Salt  Lake  City,  at  Ogden,  and  else- 
where there  are  maintained  fine  gym- 
nasiums and  an  increasing  number  of 
gymnasiums  are  being  built  through- 
out the  Church.  Adults  should  en- 
courage this  movement  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  already  afford- 
ed for  enjoyment  and  "health  insur- 
ance." 

At  the  Deseret  Gymnasium  it  is  a 
common  thing  for  women  over  forty 
to  learn  to  swim.  Gray-haired  men 
may  often  be  seen  actively  intent  upon 
games.  Authorities  seem  to  agree  that 
those  exercises  are  most  beneficial  in 
which  the  play  element  is  present.  A 
man  who  merely  abstains  from  the 
abuses  of  the  body  specifically  men- 
tioned in  the  Word  of  Wisdom  is  sure- 
ly not  discharging  his  religious  obli- 
gation with  respect  to  his  own  body. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Latter-day 
Saints  will  be  found  in  the  fore  front 
of  the  new  world  movement  looking 
toward  the  preservation  in  adult  life, 
through  proper  recreation  and  play,  of 
mental  and  physical  vigor.  (See 
articles  by  Dr.  Jay  B.  Nash  and  E.  L. 
Roberts,  this  Era.) 

Suggested  Program  for 
Evening  on  Healthful 
Play 

TTALUE  of  Recreation  in  the  Life  of 

the  Adults."  (Lecture).  (See  Era, 
March,  1932,  under  "Community  Ac- 
tivity," and  other  articles  in  this  same 
issue.     20  min. 

Appointment  by  class  leader  of  class 
activity  committee,  (if  this  committee 
has  not  already  been  appointed)  to 
draw  out  plan  for  a  summer  recrea- 
tional program.  This  plan  to  be  pre- 
sented the  first  Tuesday  in  April. 

Singing:  An  exercise  song  such  as 
"Two  Fingers,  Two  Thumbs."  (See 
"Bee  Hive"  class  leader.)  "The  Goose 
Song."    (A  round.)      5  min. 

"The  Inverted  Quartet:"  A  quartet 
where  only  their  heads  show  above  a 
sheet,  sing.  At  the  end,  they  apparent- 
ly stand  on  their  heads  and  repeat 
chorus.  This  is  done  by  having  them 
put  socks  and  shoes  on  their  hands, 
raising  them  above  sheet  while  heads 
are  ducked.  Just  before  the  end,  one 
of  the  persons  who  holds  the  sheet, 
accidentally  drops  his  end.     5  min. 

Games:  "The  Weary  Traveler."  An 
excellent  way  to  get  people  out  of  their 
chairs,  is  to  imitate  what  the  Weary 
Traveler  did,  as  follows:  The  "Weary 
Traveler"  stands  up,  and  looks  to  the 
North,  South,  East  and  West,  Finally 
he  looks  over  the  shoulder  of  the  per- 
son in  front  of  him,  but  he  can  see 
nothing  of  interest,  so  he  picks  up  his 
chair  and  carries  it  to  the  wall.  He 
is  now  ready  to  play  a  game.  (See 
"Community  Activity  Manual,"  chap- 
ter 13,  under  "Parties."  30  to  40  min. 

Light  refreshments  if  desired. 
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Our  Social  Obligation  in 
Raising  the  Standards  o£ 
Integrity  and  Honesty 

^T^HE  program  for  M  Men-Gleaners 
A  for  the  month  of  March  will  be 
"Our  Social  Obligation  in  Raising  the 
Standards  of  Integrity  and  Honesty." 
(See  M-Men  Manual,  p.  56;  Gleaner 
Manual,  p.  64.)  This  discussion 
should  be  one  of  great  interest  and 
benefit  to  the  young  men  and  women 
of  our  Church.  The  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity of  their  forefathers  is  their 
heritage.  In  the  early  days  a  man's 
word  was  as  good  as  his  note,  signed 
and  acknowledged  by  a  notary.  Rarely 
did  one  man  fail  to  keep  his  word 
with  another.  Through  intelligent 
discussion  the  youth  of  today  may 
learn  the  value  and  joy  of  honesty  in 
thought,  speech  and  action. 

Talk  by  a  Gleaner  girl  is  "To  Thine 
Own  Self  Be  True."  This  topic  should 
furnish  much  interesting  material  for 
a  speech  of  five  or  six  minutes.  Polo- 
nius'  Advice  to  Laertes,  taken  from 
Hamlet,  (William  Shakespeare)  "This 
above  all:  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the 
day,  Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to 
any  man,"  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
Truthfulness,  honesty  and  integrity  are 
Latter-day  Saint  ideals  and  should  be 
taught  and  practiced  in  every  home. 
We  should  be  known  as  an  "honest 
people."  The  individual  must  be  the 
unit  from  which  the  group  will  de- 
rive its  strength.  In  being  true  to  him- 
self, he  not  only  builds  self-respect  but 
helps  the  home,  the  Church,  the  com- 
munity. 

List  ways  in  which  we  may  be  true 
to  ourselves,  to  our  fellowmen,  our 
ideals.  Search  for  interesting  com- 
ments by  leading  characters  and  edi- 
torials in  newspapers  for  incidents 
which  may  strengthen  the  theme  of 
honesty  and  integrity. 

"The  Present  World  Crisis:  The 
Result  of  a  Lack  of  Political  and  Eco- 
nomic Integrity,"  is  the  subject  as- 
signed for  the  talk  to  be  delivered  by 
the  M  Man  in  the  March  joint  pro- 
gram. Pope  says:  "An  honest  man's 
the  noblest  work  of  God."  Honesty 
in  an  individual  is  determined  by  the 
things  he  thinks  and  the  acts  he  per- 
forms during  his  daily  life.  It  may 
not  appear  dangerous  for  a  student  to 
cheat  a  little  in  school.  It  may  not 
appear  dishonest  when  we  give  to 
someone  else  a  street  car  transfer  which 
was  given  to  us  under  the  agreement 
that  we  alone  would  use  it.  These 
acts  in  and  of  themselves  may  not  be 
serious.  The  danger  lies  in  the  habit 
that  is  formed  by  the  commission  of 
these  small  offenses. 


Someone  has  written  these  fine  lines: 

"A  pebble  in  the  streamlet  scant 
Has  turned   the   course   of  many   a 
river; 

A  dewdrop  on  the  baby  plant 

Has  warped  the  giant  oak  forever." 

It  is  the  innocent  cheating,  the  lit- 
tle white  lie,  and  similar  offenses  that 
lead  to  the  serious  offenses  in  life.  They 
not  only  affect  one's  course  in  life,  but 
they  actually  affect  one's  personality 
and  character. 

Orison  Swet  Marden  in  his  "Power 
of  Personality"  refers  to  a  large  em- 
ployer of  men  and  women,  who  says 
he  is  largely  guided  in  his  choice  of 
applicants  for  positions  by  the  ex- 
pression of  the  eyes.  "There,"  he 
says,  "I  read  honesty  or  dishonesty,  in- 
telligence or  dullness,  courage  or  cow- 
ardice. I  place  little  confidence  in  a 
shifty-eyed  individual,  even  though 
he  has  every  other  point  in  his  favor. 
A  direct  glance,  clear,  bright  eyes,  wins 
and  compels  respect.  Clear,  honest 
eyes,  indicating  a  sound  and  vigorous 
mind  and  body,  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  an  individual." 


Ebb  Tide 

By  Coral  J.  Black 

rT^HE  tide  is  out;  come  sally  forth, 
**■      To  search  for  treasures  on  the  strand, 
For  in  its  wake,  the  ebbing  tide, 

Has  cast  them  forth  with  lavish  hand; 

The  truest  love  that  hearts  may  know 

A  priceless  opportunity — ■ 
Search,  while  the  restless  tide  is  out, 

For  gifts  the  Fates  have  sent  to  thee! 

Useless  to  seek  while  madcap  waves 
Athwart  Life's  golden  sands  are  flung, 

We  idly  wait  the  turning  tide 

Our  hopes  still  leashed  our  songs  unsung. 

The  flood  recedes,  with  eager  pace 

We  search  along  the  gift-strewn  beach 

And  lo,  the  treasures  of  a  king, 

Lie  close  at  hand,  within  our  reach! 

Up  from  the  deep,  the  cherished  hoard — 
That  else  had  undiscovered  lain 

But  waits  the  eager,  knowing  hand 
To  garner  up  its  wealth  again. 

Arise  ye  sad  and  lone  and  poor, 
Unloose  the  shackles  of  despair 

Before   thee  lies  Life's   treasure-trove 
And  all  things  are,  for  those  who  dare! 


The  present  world  crisis  has  been 
brought  about  because  nations  and 
governments  have  indulged,  as  have  in- 
dividuals, in  small  offenses  which  have 
now  grown  into  such  proportions  that 
they  are  shaking  the  economic  and  po- 
litical foundations  of  the  world.  The 
present  attitude  of  the  European  na- 
tions relative  to  the  obligations  which 
they  owe  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  deplor- 
able condition  that  these  great  nations 
have  fallen  into,  economically  and  po- 
litically. Not  only  their  word  is  no 
longer  good,  but  solemn  contracts,  ex- 
ecuted under  the  great  seals  of  the  re- 
spective countries,  are  now  being  dis- 
regarded, and  in  effect  described  as 
mere  scraps  of  paper. 

The  Savior  taught  great  truths  in 
the  Golden  Rule  which  He  gave  to 
men  and  nations  and  by  which  he 
urged  that  our  lives  and  fortunes  be 
guided.  In  honesty,  an  individual  has 
a  possible  fortune,  a  mind  of  happiness, 
and  a  power  to  elevate  and  make  bet- 
ter himself,  and  to  create  within  him- 
self an  irresistible  magnet  that  will 
draw  to  him  the  finer  and  the  best 
things  in  life. 
"Man  is  his  own   star;    and   the  soul 

that  can 
Render  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man, 
Commands  all  light,   all  influence,   all 

fate. 
Nothing  to  him  falls  early,   or  too 

late. 
Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill, 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us 

still." 

— John  Fletcher. 

The  demonstration  for  March,  an 
Honor  Party,  should  be  a  happy  gath- 
ering. While  it  will  create  enjoyment, 
it  will  carry  its  message  as  well. 

Speeches 

According  to  the  joint  program,  two 
speeches  five  or  six  minutes  in  length 
are  to  be  given  each  M  Men-Gleaner 
evening.  Are  these  speeches  measuring 
up  to  "A"  standard  methods  in 
speech?  (See  "A"  standards  in  speech 
as  given  in  Community  Activity  Man- 
ual, p.  72,  and  speech  courses,  p.  294; 
also  Supplement  to  the  Handbook,  p. 
39.)  Is  the  rendition  good,  gram- 
mar correct,  organization  intelligent? 
All  Gleaner  and  M  Men  leaders  should 
study  speech  in  order  to  help  the  par- 
ticipants and  to  be  able  constructively 
to  analyze  speeches  given  in  class  by 
young  people.  Leaders  should  make 
their  own  speech  of  such  quality  that 
the  group  may  learn  by  good  example. 
It  is  time  that  all  became  "speech" 
conscious  as  it  is  fundamental  in  all 
life's  activities. 

Demonstration  for  April 

A  playlet  for  the  April  program  will 
be  provided  by  the  General  Board  up- 
on receipt  of  a  stamped  self -addressed 
envelope. 
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Gleaner  Course  of  Study 

\ /TANUAL  discussions  for  the  month 
A  of  February  will  be  Chapter  X, 
Predictions  Fulfilled  in  the  Coming  of 
the  Savior  and  Chapter  XI,  America, 
the  Promised  Land.  (See  Gleaner  Man- 
ual, pp.  107-114  inclusive.)  For  sup- 
plemental reference  see  "The  Story  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon"  and  "Diction- 
ary of  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  by  Elder 
George  Reynolds. 

Treasures  of  Truth 

/~PHE  following  "Gleaner  Girl's 
Prayer"  is  worthy  a  place  in  the 
heart  and  "Treasures  of  Truth"  book 
of  a  Gleaner  girl.  We  would  appre- 
ciate having  the  name,  ward  and  stake 
of  the  author. 

Gleaner  Girl's  Prayer 

pATHER,  I  thank  Thee  for  fields  in 
which  to  glean; 

For  hunger  that  impels  me  to  gather 
the  golden  grain; 

For  home  and  friends  and  work  to  do 
and  strength  to  do  it. 

Help  me  to  spend  my  strength  in  serv- 
ice; 

To  use  my  talents  in  Thy  cause. 

May  I  show  my  gratitude  by  serving 
Thee  in  word  and  deed. 

AMEN. 

On  February  28,  the  Project  eve- 
ning, the  division  of  "Days  of  Re- 
membrance" will  be  taken  up.  (See 
Gleaner  Manual,  p.  51.)  We  give  be- 
low a  "treasure"  from  this  division  of 
the  book  of  Edythe  Kimball,  a  Gleaner 
Girl: 

My  Red  Letter  Day 

TT  was  spring.     Every  blade  of  grass, 

every  tree,  every  bird,  every  bee  sang 
in  his  own  tongue  the  old  song  of  the 
poet — "Wake  up  old  hearts!  Cheei 
up!  God's  in  his  Heaven,  all's  right 
with  the  world." 

It  was  spring  when  youth  opens  the 
door  of  its  heart  to  call  in  new  dreams, 
new  hopes  and  to  give  out  freshest 
flowers  from  youth's  sweet  garden.  It 
was  spring  and  my  own  heart  sang 
with  the  joy  of  living  and  the  desire 
to  give  the  old  message  of  springtime, 
the  message  that  God  lives,  that  we 
may  know  him  through  the  Gospel's 
wonderful  plan. 

This  dispensation  had  been  estab- 
lished one  hundred  years,  and  to  com- 
memorate its  birthday  came  the  glori- 
ous pageant  "The  Message  of  the 
Ages."  The  message  of  the  Gospel 
and  its  development  through  all  its 
dispensations. 

Imagine  the  thrill  I  received  when 
I  was  asked  to  take  part.  My  part, 
though  small,  had  its  mission — to  help 
build  the  pageant  into  a  finished  pro- 


duct. I  shall  ever  remember  the  Tem- 
ple grounds  alive  with  people  in  cos- 
tumes, laughing  and  talking  with  one 
another.  The  first  night  in  the  dress- 
ing room,  when  strangeness  became 
friendliness  and  we  helped  each  other 
apply  our  makeup  or  rearrange  a  tie 
or  sash,  I  learned  to  love  them  all  and 
to  look  forward  to  each  night  when 
we  would  meet  again. 

Each  night  it  seemed  I  found  a  new 
friend,  a  new  joy,  that  I  could  plant 
in  my  own  life  and  make  it  more  rich 
and  wholesome. 

The  thrill  of  the  first  performance! 
I  remember  how  we  all  waited  to  hear 
the  strains  of  that  enchanting  Egyptian 
music  which  told  us  that  it  was  time 
to  make  our  entrance.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  feeling  of  joy  as  I  gazed 
upon  the  mass  of  people  who  came  to 
be  inspired  with  the  wonderful  message 
of  the  pageant  and  who  returned  to 
their  homes  with  a  determination  to 
become  better  men  and  women. 

Night  after  night  as  I  partook  of 
the  wonderful  spirit  of  love  and  har- 
mony among  the  players  I  found  my 
own  soul  awakening  to  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  the  Gospel  message.  I  real- 
ized more  than  ever  what  it  means  to 
be  a  Latter-day  Saint  girl.  I  bowed 
my  head  in  reverence  more  than  once 
to  those  who  made  it  possible  for  me 
to  know  the  gospel,  and  I  found  my- 


self wondering  if  we  were  not  helped 
even  in  this  pageant  by  those  who  took 
such  an  active  part  in  restoring  this  dis- 
pensation. It  seemed  that  my  great- 
grandfather, Heber  C.  Kimball,  who 
worked  so  earnestly  and  so  humbly  in 
the  service  of  the  Lord  in  helping  to 
establish  God's  Kingdom  upon  the 
earth,  was  near  me.  I  felt  his  stead- 
fastness and  his  courage.  It  seemed 
that  out  of  the  years  he  stepped  and 
gave  to  me  a  bit  of  his  faith  and  fear- 
lessness, that  will  give  me  the  courage 
to  "Carry  On,"  to  plant  into  the 
hearts  of  my  posterity  the  seed  of  the 
Gospel,  that  their  lives  will  be  filled 
always  with  the  springtime. 

— Edythe  Kimball. 

Poetry  and  Prose,  and 
Sacred  to  Me 

yOU  will  note  at  the  bottom  of  p. 
52  of  the  Gleaner  Manual,  that 
there  will  be  no  class  discussion  for 
the  divisions  "Poetry  and  Prose"  and 
"Sacred  to  Me."  Gleaner  girls  should 
be  encouraged  to  constantly  gather 
and  include  choice  bits  of  poetry  and 
prose  in  this  division  of  their  books. 
Class  leaders  may  use  these  choice  se- 
lections to  enrich  class  discussions.  The 
division  "Sacred  to  Me"  is  most  sacred. 
It  will  contain  valuable  personal 
"treasures,"  gleanings  from  our  life's 
story.  These  "treasures"  may  be 
placed  in  envelopes  pasted  on  sheets 
of  the  book. 


-*0*»gJ§**5l*- 


A  Distressing,  Disease  of  Speech 

'"PHE    most    devitalizing    habit  speech    sounds    like    that.         The 

of  public  speech  today  is  the  standard  is  gone  and  the  standard 

almost  automatic  use  of  the  apol-  bearer  feels  embarrassed  and  out  of 

ogy.      So  many  speakers  whether  place.     Moreover  it  is  doubly  hard 

young  or  old,  capable  or  incapable,  to  begin  again  after  an  apology, 

cling  to  that  feeble  makeshift.  The  problem  of  commencing  has 

No  matter  how  good  a  speech  to  be  begun  all  over  again.     The 

may  be,  if  it  is  poorly  begun,  (and  apology  is  a  stone  the  speaker  kicks 

the  apology  is  the  worst  beginning  in  his  own  path  and  even  though 

possible)    it    can    never    be   called  he  may  get  past  it  he  has  weakened 

effective.    For  the  first  taste  always  himself  by  the   needless  effort  of 

lingers,  whether  it  be  a  first  bitter  kicking. 

bite  at  a  banquet  or  an  apology  at  The  audience  too  feels  the  fool- 
the  beginning  of  a  speech.  It  calls  ishness  of  it  all.  "Why  doesn't 
direct  attention  to  itself.  It  hails  he  get  on?"  they  question.  "Why 
the  hearers  like  a  false  distress  sig-  doesn't  he  say  something?"  The 
nal  and  mars  the  following  jour-  audience  is  impatient  and  rightful- 
ney  into  the  land  of  thought,  ly  so,  for  its  time  is  being  taken 
More  detrimental  than  the  havoc  and  nothing  is  being  given  in  re- 
played by  the  apology  upon  the  turn.  When  a  speaker  apologizes 
speech  itself  is  the  harm  it  does  to  for  the  space  of  one  minute  to 
the  speaker.  It  immediately  de-  sixty  people  he  is  stealing  an  hour 
creases  his  efficiency  by  voicing  his  of  precious  time  and  the  time  he 
feared  weaknesses.     It  takes  away  takes  can  never  be  returned.    Hun- 


his  ideal  of  what  he  would  like 
to  be  able  to  do. 

"Well,"  he  says  to  himself, 
"they  can't  expect  much  of  me 
now,  so  I'll  just  say  whatever 
comes  to  my  mind."     Usually  the 


dreds  of  hours  can  thus  be  wasted 
in  an  astoundingly  short  time. 

In  addition  to  time  being  lost, 
the  audience  sits  back  in  disap- 
pointment, its  interest    gone,    its 

(Continued  on  page  252) 
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Plains  to  Cross 

"C^ACH  person  has  different  obstacles 
to  overcome  in  crossing  their  great 
plains  and  climbing  the  heights  that 
make  up  their  daily  lives. 

In  class  an  interesting  proceeding 
might  be  to  have  each  girl  write  a  list 
of  things  that  offer  her  the  greatest 
temptations.  If  the  girls  will  express 
themselves  more  freely  and  honestly  if 
their  lists  are  unidentified  you  might 
use  your  question  box.  Let  them  drop 
their  lists  in  the  box  unsigned.  The 
lists  may  be  read  and  discussed  by  the 
class. 

Here  is  a  list  said  to  enumerate  the 
modern  temptations  offered  our  young 
people,  not  necessarily  the  ones  that 
might  be  on  the  lists:  tardiness,  bor- 
rowing, petting,  smoking,  exaggerat- 
ing, telling  untruths,  keeping  late 
hours,  drinking,  reading  sex  stories, 
wasting  time  day  dreaming,  overin- 
dulging in  dancing,  attending  too 
many  movies,  primping,  being  dis- 
contented because  of  lack  of  money  and 

Such  discussion  offers  rich  opportu- 
nities to  discover  the  real  feelings  of 
the  girls  of  a  group.  By  careful  and 
honest  treatment  of  the  discussion 
much  real  good  may  be  accomplished. 
Many  of  these  temptations  would  lose 
their  charms,  if  they  have  any,  if  they 
were  understood  by  our  young  people. 

Why  does  our  Heavenly  Father  say 
— "He  is  greater  who  conquers  him- 
self than  he  who  conquers  a  city." 

Why  did  he  warn  us  against  the  use 
of  tea,  coffee  and  spirituous  drinks  and 
tobacco  in  the  last  days?  Because  of 
evil  designs  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

My  Privileges  Under  the 
Covenant  Patriarchal 
Blessing 

(Notice  the  suggestions  at  the  close 
of  Chapter  8,  page  118.) 

A  SSIGN  a  different  question  to  each 
-^•*-  girl  and  have  her  present  her 
answer  to  the  whole  class.  Stimulate 
the  girls  to  do  their  best.  Many  of  the 
Journals  written  by  the  pioneers  have 
been  used  continuously  as  historical 
references. 

The  girls  should  take  pride  and 
make  their  chapter  exact  and  accurate 
as  if  they  were  writing  a  lovely  story 
for  future  reference.  The  girls'  books 
reveal  the  girls'  characters  for  all  to 
know  who  see  them. 

What  is  meant  by  covenant?  Why 
are  we  a  covenanted  people? 

Why  were  the  Jews  a  covenanted 
people? 

In  what  way  do  the  promises  given 
to  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Jacob's 
sons  belong  to  you  and  me? 


Why  is  this  land  called  a  promised 
land? 

How  is  it  supposed  to  be  a  prom- 
ised land  for  you  and  me? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  assign  each 
Junior  girl  one  question  and  have  her 
prepare  the  references  to  prove  her 
point.  An  exchange  of  these  will  help 
all  the  girls  in  your  class  to  prepare 
this  chapter. 

The  Land  My  Parents 
Came  From 

(Sample  Excerpt  from  "My  Story" 
Book  of  a  Junior  Girl) 

A/TOST  of  my  ancestors  came  from 
"*■'■"■  Brighton,  England,  which  is  sit- 
uated near  London.  My  great  grand- 
father on  my  mother's  side,  Henry 
Hollist,  was  president  of  the  branch  of 
Brighton  when  my  grandfather,  Demas 
Saunders,  joined  the  Church. 

Among  the  company  of  emigrants 
leaving  England  in  1857  for  America 
were  Henry  Hollist,  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
and  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Deborah. 
These  were  my  great-grandparents. 
When  they  reached  America  they  went 
to  Boston  and  two  years  later  moved 
to  Omaha  where  Elizabeth,  my  grand- 
mother, met  John  H.  Stenger.  The 
way  in  which  they  met  is  quite  inter- 
esting. One  day  in  June,  John  Stenger 
was  watching  a  group  of  Mormon 
emigrants  that  had  just  come  into  the 
town,  going  up  the  street.  Referring 
to  one  of  the  girls  in  the  group,  he 
said  to  his  companion,  "There  goes 
my  wife."  A  few  days  later  this  girl, 
Elizabeth  Hollist,  was  employed  in  the 
hotel  where  he  met  her.  They  were 
married  the  following  October  after 
John  Stenger  joined  the  Church. 

Upon  reaching  Utah  in  1860  they 
traveled  to  various  sections  helping  to 
settle  the  country.  After  living  in 
Toquerville  four  years  they  moved  to 
Ogden  where  my  grandfather  built  the 
first  brick  bake  oven.  When  the  rail- 
road came  through  he  and  his  family 
moved  north  with  it,  keeping  a  board- 
ing house  for  the  men.  They  went 
through  Idaho  to  Montana  where  my 
mother  and  her  sisters  and  brothers 
were  the  first  white  children  to  live  in 
the  town  of  Lima.  After  leaving  Mon- 
tana they  moved  to  Pocatello  where 
they  resided.  They  had  thirteen  chil- 
dren, my  mother  being  the  eleventh. 

My  father's  parents,  Demas  Saun- 
ders and  Hannah  Barwell,  after  their 
marriage  came  to  Utah  accompanied 
by  my  grandfather's  mother  and  half 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  crossed  the 
plains  in  1860  in  the  Handcart  Com- 
pany. It  took  two  and  one  half 
months  to  make  the  journey  which 
was  long  and  dreary  for  all.  The  hand- 
carts, which  contained  their  provisions, 
clothing  and  supplies,  and  which  made 
up  all  their  earthly  possessions  had  to 


be  pulled  all  the  way  by  the  people 
themselves.  They  suffered  from  heat, 
thirst  and  hunger.  At  one  time  the 
provisions  ran  so  low  that  each  person 
was  receiving  only  one  ounce  of  flour 
a  day.  One  day  during  the  long  jour- 
ney my  great  grandmother  Alice  Hook 
was  accidentally  shot  in  the  arm.  She 
was  healed  by  the  power  of  faith  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands.  On  reaching 
the  valley  they  camped  on  the  Eighth 
Ward  square  where  the  City  and 
County  Building  now  stands. 

They  were  called  to  several  places 
to  help  build  up  the  state.  Some  of 
these  are  Sanpete,  Circleville  and 
Ephraim.  It  was  while  in  Circleville 
that  they  had  numerous  experiences 
with  the  Indians.  On  one  occasion  in 
the  summer  of  1864  the  Indians  were 
gathering  up  the  cattle.  My  grand- 
mother, seeing  them,  gave  the  alarm 
and  they  were  driven  away.  Four  per- 
sons were  killed,  one  being  a  boy.  My 
grandmother,  after  seeing  him  shot, 
watched  his  father  come  and  carry  him 
into  the  house. 

In  1867,  after  leaving  Ephraim, 
they  moved  to  the  east  bench  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  now  Thirteenth  East  and 
Third  South.  As  nails  and  lumber 
were  very  expensive,  a  dugout,  to 
which  an  adobe  house  was  later  added, 
was  their  first  home.  Today  the  Saun- 
ders family  still  live  on  the  same 
ground.  My  grandparents  had  ten 
children,  my  father  being  the  seventh. 

My  father,  E.  Louis  Saunders  met 
my  mother,  Rhoda  Pearl  Stenger,  in 
Salt  Lake  and  they  were  married  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Temple  on  September  21, 
1899.  They  took  up  residence  on  the 
family  ground  and  it  was  here  that  I 
was  born  September  21,  1915,  on  my 
parents'  sixteenth  wedding  anniversary, 
the  seventh  of  eight  children. 

In  my  grandparents'  lives  there  were 
many  incidents  that  were  faith  pro- 
moting. One  of  the  most  outstanding 
to  me  was  a  dream  that  my  grand- 
mother Elizabeth  Stenger  had  two  years 
before  her  death. 

She  dreamed  that  as  she  and  grand- 
father were  getting  into  their  buggy 
one  day  for  a  ride,  President  C.  W. 
Penrose,  who  knew  them  well,  point- 
ed the  way  they  should  go.  They  seemed 
to  enter  a  beautiful  city;  a  stream  of 
water  ran  at  each  side.  The  houses 
were  white  and  beautiful  and  the  trees 
and  flowers  were  finer  and  more  beauti- 
ful than  any  she  had  ever  seen  on  earth. 
They  stopped  at  a  building  which 
President  Penrose  entered.  He  came 
out  saying,  "It  is  all  right."  A  little 
farther  on  he  repeated  this  action  again 
saying,  "It  is  all  right." 

They  drove  through  the  city  and 
approached  a  small  cottage,  surrounded 
by  grass  and  flowers  and  covered  with 
beautiful  vines.  This  they  entered  and 
she  said  the  carpets  and  furniture  were 
more  beautiful  than  anything  she  had 
ever  seen  before. 

She  sat  down  in  an  easy  chair  and 
(Continued  on  page  246) 
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Vanguards 


Vanball  Finals  February  25 

A  N  outstanding  event  of  the  year  in 
^-^  the  Vanguard  program  is  the  first 
of  the  Church-wide  competitions.  The 
finals  in  Vanball — the  new  game 
created  especially  for  the  Vanguards 
and  one  of  the  best  activities  available 
for  young  men  of  the  growing  age- — - 
will  be  held  Saturday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  in  the  Deseret  Gymnasium, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Eight  teams  representing  the  seven 
Scout  Council  districts  and  one  for  the 
Church  at  large  will  compete  for  the 
Church  championship.  The  teams  will 
be  paired  for  the  beginning  games  by 
drawing  for  places — the  winners  of 
each  set  advancing  to  the  semi-finals 
and  finals.  The  winning  team  will  be 
obliged  to  play  three  sets  in  succession. 

A  unique  admission  plan  has  been 
worked  out  and  will  be  handled  by 
the  Scout  Executives  of  the  various 
councils.  This  will  be  the  first  indoor 
Vanball  Championship  in  the  church 
and  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
the  Pioneer  events  in  this  excellent 
sport. 

Older  Boy  Urges 

A  LL  over  America,  groups  of  men 
*^*  interested  in  the  coming  genera- 
tion are  studying  seriously  the  prob- 
lems of  young  men  above  15  years  of 
age  throughout  the  country  and  will 
reach  groups  of  older  boys  engaged  in 
programs  of  various  kinds,  cooperating 
in  a  way  with  the  Vanguard  program 
of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 

The  leaders  in  this  effort  to  find  a 
proper  program  particularly  for  young 
men  from  14  to  17  years  of  age  are 
the  National  Council  experts  in  this 
work.  Dr.  H.  W.  Hurt,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's outstanding  leaders  in  programs 
for  young  men,  has  stated  some  of  his 
conclusions  emphasizing  the  need  and 
value  of  such  a  program  as  the  Van- 
guards of  the  Church  are  now  follow- 
ing. 

The  conclusions  of  Dr.  Hurt  have 
some  interesting  and  helpful  parallels 
which  are  printed  herewith  for  the  in- 
formation of  leaders  of  Teacher's  quor- 
ums, Vanguard  Groups  and  others  who 
have  the  responsibility  and  privilege 
of  working  with  this  splendid  class  of 
young  men: 

'  I  *0  understand  other  boys,  (boys  over 
A  15  years  of  age) ,  they  must  be  seen 
as  a  point  or  phase  of  a  process — a  process 
of  growth  and  progressive  change.  They 
need  to  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  years 
just  behind  them  and  those  just  before 
them;  their  present  must  be  seen  in  the 
light  of  their  past  and  their  future. 

They  have  passed  in  turn  through 
periods  of  helplessness,  pre-school  play, 
and  questioning,  on  through  a  time  of 
pronounced     individualism,     i  n  fi  o    and 


through  the  gang  period.  Just  ahead  of 
them  is  legal  maturity  and  the  problem  of 
making  one's  way  in  an  adult  world. 
They  are  forward-facing.  While  adults 
think  of  them  in  terms  of  their  past,  they 
think  in  terms  of  their  future.  The  old 
external  restraints  naturally  are  less  in  har- 
mony with  this  forward-reaching  stream. 
Here  lies  a  basic  problem,  which  is  "felt" 
by  the  wise  leader  who  is  a  companion, 
not  a  commander.  The  young  man  in  his 
middle- 'teens  has  just  come  through  a 
tremendous  spurt  of  growth  and  has 
weathered  the  onset  of  puberty  with  its 
profound  changes  in  the  focus  of  his  social 
outlook  and  interest. 

The  body  is  rapidly  maturing.  Serious 
interests  are  multiplying,  enthusiasm  is 
keen  for  some  things.  The  interest  in  "his 
girl"  is  intensified,  and  he  should  not  be 
twitted  about  it — it  represents  one  of 
life's  supremely  beautiful  relationships. 
It  is  an  age  of  sentiment  and  of  lofty 
motive  and  intention.  The  "gang" 
dwindles  to  "chums."  Future  vocation 
beckons.  It  is  an  age  of  problems  and 
difficulties  in  which  he  seeks  recognition 
and  satisfaction  at  the  hands  of  an  adult 
world  which  seems  to  him  to  be  miserly 
in  its  approval  and  in  its  relinquishment 
of  authority. 

Two  boys  out  of  every  three  go  out 
to  "work"  by  this  time.  In  that  effort 
they  receive  relatively  little  help  in  getting 
located,  startling  percentages  of  them  float 
quickly  from  one  job  to  another  seeking 
their  niche.  In  this  period  citizenship 
influences  are  neither  numerous  nor  overly 
effective.  He  is  frequently  impatient  with 
the  progress  he  achieves. 

In  his  new  life  the  sex  interest  enters 
and  should  be  met  by  plenty  of  exercise 
in  games,  sports,  hikes  and  athletics,  as 
well  as  by  having  social  functions  to 
which  he  and  his  girl  of  the  moment,  or 
of  the  future,  may  go  together  under 
desirable  conditions  of  atmosphere. 

In  his  vocational  life,  vocational  friend- 
ships with  and  advice  from  outstanding 
men  in  various  callings  will  be  helpful. 
If  during  this  period,  the  church  week  day 
program  can  be  so  wisely  adapted  to  his 
physical  and  social  needs  that  he  continues 
active  affiliation,  then  future  values  of 
great  worth  can  be  realized. 

In  this  period  the  young  man,  unless 
in  High  School,  is  not  likely  to  remain 
at  home  unless  his  relation  be  that  of  a 
"partner"  among  his  peers,  rather  than  as 
a,n  inferior  among  his  superiors. 

For  those  away  from  home  at  this 
period,  the  letters,  the  visits,  etc.,  are  basic 
for  the  maintenance  of  home  ties  and  in 
the  community  to  which  the  boy  goes 
someone  is  needed  to  bridge  the  gap  of 
the  distance  of  those  who  care. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  about  "older 
boys"  (who  by  the  way  are  called  "young 
men"  by  those  who  are  wise) — what  are 
their  principal  urges  that  offer  a  program 
opportunity  and  responsibility? 

Young  Man  Nature 

1.  Physical  and  Mental  Energy.  A  Con- 
sciousness of  strength.  Abundant  self- 
confidence.     Tendency  to  scorn  danger. 

2.  Love  of  Progress.  Things  that  retard 
and  hold  back  are  sources  of  irritation 
even  at  earliest  age  levels.  Youth 
wants  to  move  onward. 


3.  Desire  for  social  life,  based  on  a,  need 
for  it. 

4.  More  Life  Work  Interest.  Need  for 
money  (No.  3  above) .  Whole  eco- 
nomic scheme.  E>esire  for  independ- 
ence. 

5.  The  Chum  Tendency.  Smaller  groups 
than  gang  age.     Love  of  semi-secrecy. 

6.  Some  Clannishness.  Desire  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  earlier  stages.  Reaching 
toward  adult  status. 

7.  Love  of  Recognition.  Desire  for  group 
approval.  Need  for  Feeding  his  Ego. 
Desire  for  approval  of  his  "girl." 

8.  Love  of  Discussion.  Argument  is 
popular  because  the  boys  desire  to  talk 
things  through,  much  as  a  bird  tries 
its  wings,  as  well  as  because  of  sincere 
interest  in  the  problem  itself. 

9.  Love  of  Responsibility.  Older  fellows 
want   and  need  responsible  experience. 

10.  Readiness  to  Serve.  Particularly  if 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  particularly 
where  his  service  evokes  appreciation! 

11.  Love  of  Ideals.  Youths  are  idealists. 
The  realism  of  life  with  its  selfish 
greed  has  not  yet  stifled  their  radiant 
altruism. 

Program  Counterpart 

1.  Action — Doing.  Adventiuie.  Self- 
expression.  Athletics — Competition . 
Health  concern  to  keep  status. 

2.  Advancement  Opportunity  in  projects 
based  on  youth  interests  voluntarily 
undertaken — also  life  plan  counseling, 

3.  Make  provisions  for  the  young  man 
and  his  "girl"  under  desirable  auspices. 

4.  Stimulate  natural  approach,  securing 
desired  information  toward  choices  of 
his  own — made  in  the  light  of  sought 
advice. 

5.  Recognize  small  unit  groups.  Volun- 
tarily formed  with  like  interests  in- 
volved. 

6.  Different  program.  Different  Uniform. 
More  responsibility. 

7.  Recognitions  Provided.  Formal  achieve- 
ment Recognitions.  Quiet  personal 
encouragement.  Personally  shared 
Expectation  on  him. 

8.  Provide  Forums.  Afford  discussion 
opportunities  under  as  natural  auspices 
as  possible  but  which  shall  cover  a 
certain  range  of  problems. 

9.  Chance  to  bear  Responsibility.  Use 
young  men  as  officers  and  leaders  un- 
der adult  companionship  counsel. 

10.  Chances  to  serve.  Offered  through 
groups,  individually — service  to  home 
— to  city — to  church,  etc. 

1 1 .  Honor  Ideals.  Looks  up  to  them — 
set  them  high — strive  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  following  them. 

More  Wealth 

'  I  AHE  same  old  season  comes  this  year, 

f-     But  bears  oft  tragic  need  for  cheer; 

As  we  have  less  of  "things"  and  "gold," 

We  may  seek  more  of  things  that  hold — 

More  wealth. 

The  same  old  friends  in  love  are  bound, 
And  yes!  perchance  a  new  one  found; 
But  for  them  all,  since  times  are  bad, 
More  cheer,  more  joy  we  bring,  and  add 
More  wealth. 

— H.  W.  Hurt. 
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Bee-Hive  Girls 


Calendar 

Nymphs: 

Feb.  7th— Guide  XVIII— Happi- 
ness in  Daily  Home  Tasks. 

Feb.  14th — Guide  XIX  —  Recrea- 
tion in  the  Hive  and  in  the 
Home. 

Feb.  21st — Guide  XX — Business  in 
the  Hive  and  in  the  City. 

Feb.  28th — Guide  XXI  —  Business 
in  the  Hive  and  in  the  City. 

Mar.  7th— Guide  XXII — Business 
in  the  Hive  and  in  the  City. 

Mar.  14th— Guide  XXIII— Aids  to 
Health  in  the  Hive  and  City. 

Mar.  21st— Guide  XXIV— Aids  to 
Health  in  the  Hive  and  City. 

Mar.  28th— Guide  XXV— F  i  r  s  t 
Aid. 

Builders: 
Feb.     7th- 


-Guide  XV  —  Honor 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Womanhood. 

14th— Guide  XVI  — Planned 
by  Bee-Keeper  and  Girls. 
21st— Guide  XVII— Life  of 
the  Bee  by  Maeterlinck. 
Feb.  28th— Guide  XVIII— Nation- 
al Anthem  (Foundation  Cell 
No.  8). 

7th— Guide  XIX— Bathing 
the    Baby     (Foundation    Cell 
No.  5). 
14th — Guide  XX — Open  for 


Ma 


r. 


Mar. 


your  Planning. 

Mar.  21st — Guide  XXI — Textiles. 

Mar.  28th— Guide  XXII  — Mend- 
ing (Foundation  Cell  No.  4)  . 

Gatherers: 

Feb.      7th — Guide  XV — Temporal 

Blessings* 
Feb.   14th — Guide  XVI— Open  for 

your  Planning. 
Feb.  21st — Guide  XVII — Games. 
Feb.  28th— Guide  XVIII— C  i  v  i  c 

Responsibility. 
Mar.      7th — Guide  XIX— H  o  m  e 

Evening — Happiness  at  Home. 
Mar.  14th— Guide  XX  —  T  o  be 

Planned  by  the  Girls  and  Bee- 

Keeper. 
Mar.  21st — Guide  XXI — Taste  the 

Sweetness  of  Service. 
Mar.  28th — Guide  XXII  —  Service 

Cells. 

For  the  Open  Night  in  February,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  Builders  and  Gath- 
erers meet  together  and  have  a  George 
Washington  party.  Assignments 
should  be  made  in  advance  so  that  a 
successful  party  will  be  assured. 

First — have  each  girl  make  herself  a 
Geo.  Washington  hat  out  of  funny 
papers.  The  girls  can  bring  the  papers 
from  home. 

Divide  the  Swarms  into  groups  of 
four  or  five  each  and  dramatize  inci- 
dents from  the  life  of  George  Washing- 
ton, or  of  historical  events  that  hap- 
pened at  that  time.  As  each  group 
presents  their  dramatization  the  others 
guess  what  it  is.     Incidents  which  may 


be  dramatized  are:  cutting  down  the 
cherry  tree,  riding  a  wild  colt,  crossing 
the  Delaware,  making  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Indians,  etc. 

The  girls  might  enjoy  dancing  the 
Minuet.  (See  January  Era,  1932, 
page  1  70  for  directions  of  dance.) 

A  George  Washington  Game.  Out 
of  paper  cut  articles  connected  with 
the  life  of  George  Washington — such 
as:  cocked  hat,  old  family  coach,  shoe 
buckle,  hatchet,  cherry  tree,  sword, 
horse,  colored  servant,  cravat,  etc.  One 
of  these  articles  is  pinned  on  the  back 
of  each  girl  without  her  knowing 
which  one.  The  girl  must  find  out 
which  article  is  on  her  back  by  asking 
questions  about  it  until  she  can  guess 
correctly.  For  example,  she  would 
say  to  someone — did  I  wear  it?  Where 
did  I  use  it?  How  did  I  use  it?  Did 
I  ride  it,  etc.  The  questions  are  an- 
swered as  briefly  as  possible,  but  truth- 
fully. Those  not  guessing  the  article 
on  their  back  must  pay  a  forfeit  and 
redeem  it  by  doing  something  to  en- 
tertain the  others.  These  articles  may 
be  pinned  on  as  the  girls  first  enter,  if 
desired.  It  might  be  well  to  place  a 
time  limit  on  the  game. 

For  refreshments  part  of  the  girls 
may  bring  red  punch  and  the  others 
bring  angel  cake  with  blue  frosting, 
thus  carrying  out  the  color  scheme  of 
red,  white  and  blue. 

To  close  with  it  is  suggested  that 
the  Bee-Keeper  tell  an  impressive  story 
from  the  life  of  George  Washington. 

(For  other  games  see  Adult  Depart- 
ment notes,  this  Era.) 

A  Bee-Hive  Girl  Writes 

My  Visit  to  the  Temple 

QN  July  11,  1932,  the  Bee-Hive 
^^  Girls  of  Oneida  Stake  visited  the 
Logan  Temple  to  be  baptized  for  the 
dead. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Temple  we 
entered  the  reception  room.  We  did 
not  have  to  wait  very  long  until  Presi- 
dent Shepherd,  of  the  Logan  Temple, 
came  into  the  room  and  told  us  to  re- 
move our  slippers  and  follow  him. 

We  followed  him  into  a  large  room 
where  meetings  are  held.  As  we  en- 
tered the  room  everything  was  so  peace- 
ful, quiet  and  heavenly  that  you  felt 
as  if  you  would  like  to  live  there  for- 
ever and  ever.  I  have  never  had  a  more 
wonderful  feeling  of  peace  come  over 
me  as  it  did  then. 

We  sang  two  of  our  Bee-Hive  songs, 
then  Mrs.  Millie  Anderson,  president 
of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  of  Oneida  Stake, 
offered  the  invocation.  It  was  the 
most  beautiful  prayer  I  have  ever 
heard.  She  prayed  that  each  of  us 
girls  might  remain  as  pure  and  beauti- 
ful as  we  are  now,  and  that  some  day 
every  one  of  us  might  return  and  be 


married  to  our  husbands  for  time  and 
all  eternity. 

President  Shepherd  then  spoke  to  us, 
not  as  if  we  were  an  audience  but  like 
he  would  to  his  own  children.  The 
topic  he  stressed  the  most  was  how  to 
become  beautiful  women.  We  were 
advised  not  to  stay  out  late  hours  of 
the  night  with  boys  because  more  sins 
were  committed  and  more  accidents 
happened  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  than  at  any  other  time.  Ev- 
ery word  he  spoke  sunk  deeper  and 
deeper  into  my  soul  and  impressed  me 
more.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  admit  it 
but  almost  every  girl,  even  myself,  had 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

When  the  meeting  ended  we  re- 
turned to  the  reception  room  to  await 
our  turn  to  be  baptized.  In  the  early 
afternoon  our  Third  Ward  Bee-Hive 
class  was  admitted  in. 

I  was  baptized  for  nineteen  persons 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  I  can  return  and  be  baptized  for 
a  greater  number.  I  hope  that  I  will 
be  able  to  live  up  to  the  beautiful 
things  that  were  expressed  in  the  meet- 
ing and  that  some  day  I  might  have  the 
privilege  of  returning  to  the  Temple 
with  my  husband  to  be  married  for 
time  and  all  eternity. — Helen  G. 
Greaves. 

Friendship 

By  LENA  JUDKINS 
A  Bee-Hive  Girl 

A    LARGE  word  is  friendship 
^1       With  a  meaning  twice  its  size. 
A  very  true  friendship, 
Is  one  that  never  dies. 

A  companion  who  will  stand  by  you 

All  the  way  through, 
Who  will  share  your  joys  and  sorrows 

And  do  the  things  you  do. 

So  be  very  careful 

Not  to  wound  your  friends, 
And  they  will  love  and  cherish  you. 

Until  your  journey  ends. 

Have  Faith 

By  RUTH  MABEY 
A  Bee-Hive  Girl 

1XZHEN  a  mist  of  grey  despair 
'*      Covers  the  shining  blue, 
And  not  a  ray  of  sunshine 
Can  pierce  the  thick  clouds  through. 
Have  faith. 

When  the  black  clouds  frown  in  anger 

And  the  rain  begins  to  fall 

And  the  world  is  drowned  in  sorrow 

Clothed  in  a  dreary  pall. 

Have  faith. 

Have  faith  all  ye  disillusioned! 

Without  it  all  is  lost 

As  a  ship  without  a  pilot 

On  a  stormy  sea  betossed. 

Have  faith  in  God  to  whom  you  pray 

As  he  has  faith  in  you 

And  the  clouds  of  grey  shall  roll  away 

And  bright  shine  out  the  blue. 
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Your  Afterself — A  Message 
For  All  Youth 

By  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 

\7"OUR  first  duty  in  life  is  toward 
your  afterself.  So  live  that  the 
man  you  ought  to  be  may,  in  his  time, 
be  possible,  be  actual.  Far  away  in 
the  years  he  is  waiting  his  turn.  His 
body,  his  brain,  his  soul,  are  in  your 
boyish  hands.  He  cannot  help  himself. 
What  will  you  leave  for  him?  Will  it 
be  a  brain  unspoiled  by  lust  or  dissipa- 
tion; a  mind  trained  to  think  and  act; 
a  nervous  system  true  as  a  dial  in  its 
response  to  the  truth  about  you?  Will 
you,  Boy,  let  him  come  as  a  man 
among  men  in  his  time?  Or  will  you 
throw  away  his  inheritance  before  he 
has  had  the  chance  to  touch  it?  Will 
you  turn  over  to  him  a  brain  distorted, 
a  mind  diseased,  a  will  untrained  to  ac- 
tion, a  spinal  cord  grown  through  and 
through  with  "the  devil-grass,  wild 
oats"  ?  Will  you  let  him  come  and  take 
your  place,  gaining  through  your  ex- 
perience, happy  in  your  friendships, 
hallowed  through  your  joys,  building 
on  them  his  own?  Or  will  you  fling  it 
all  away,  decreeing,  wanton-like,  that 
the  man  you  might  have  been  shall 
never  be?  This  is  your  problem  in  life 
— the  problem  which  is  vastly  more  to 
you  than  any  or  all  others.  How  will 
you  meet  it,  as  a  man  or  as  a  fool?  It 
comes  before  you  today  and  every  day, 
and  the  hour  of  your  choice  is  the 
crisis  in  your  destiny. — Selected. 

"Make  Scouting  a  Game" 

The  Play  Way  of  Teaching. 

Games  for  Teaching  Tenderfoot  Work. 
1.   A  Knot  Game. 

All  right,  boys,  let's  have  a  big  circle 
here.  You're  "it",  John.  Here's  a 
rope.  Run  around  this  circle.  Square 
knot  is  safety.  Drop  the  rope  behind 
anyone  you  choose.  That  Scout  must 
tie  a  square  knot  before  you  get  around 
to  him  again.  If  you  succeed  in  get- 
ting to  him  before  he  ties  the  knot, 
he  is  "it".  He  then  drops  it  behind 
some  other  Scout,  and  so  on. 

The  knot  which  is  safety  may  be 
changed  from  time  to  time,  thus  using 
practically  every  knot  in  the  Tenderfoot 
requirements. 
2.    A  "Flag  Test"  Contest. 

We  give  each  Patrol  a  small  Amer- 
ican Flag  and  tell  them  to  fly  it  cor- 
rectly. A  great  scramble  ensues  and  in 
a  short  time  Flags  are  flying.  The  Pa- 
trol which  shows  the  most  despatch  and 
system  in  their  manner  of  going  about 
the  process  of  flying  the  Flag  naturally 
is  awarded  the  first  place. 


Games    for    Teaching    Second     Class 
Work. 

1 .  "What-is-Wrong-With-This-Pic- 
ture?" 

One  Patrol  is  sent  outside  the  room, 
the  remaining  Patrols  make  different 
changes  in  the  room  and  in  their  own 
appearance.  Every  Patrol  is  allowed  to 
make  six  changes. 

Suggested  changes  are: 

Changes  of  the  room:  Changing  of 
the  pictures  on  the  walls,  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  furniture,  etc. 

Changes  of  the  Scouts:  Changing 
of  shoes,  so  that  two  boys  will  have 
one  black  and  one  brown  shoe  on,  mov- 
ing the  shoulder  knot  from  the  left  to 
the  right  shoulder,  putting  the  emblems 
on  back  of  the  hats,  etc. 

When  the  changes  are  made  the  Pa- 
trol outside  the  door  is  called  in  and 
given  three  minutes  to  find  out  "What 
is  wrong  with  the  picture." 

The  other  Patrols  are  tried  out  in 
the  same  way. 

2.  Blind  Man's  Journey. 
(Sense-training  game;  Patrol  com- 
petition.) Chairs  or  benches  are  placed 
as  obstructions,  leaving  a  central  wind- 
ing pathway.  A  chair  is  placed  four 
or  five  feet  from  the  "in"  opening.  A 
Scout  stands  behind  the  chair,  is  allowed 
to  study  the  windings  and  distances  of 
the  pathway,  then  is  blindfolded,  and 
endeavors  to  go  through  without 
touching  an  obstruction.  If  he  succeeds, 
he  scores  a  point. 

Games  for  First  Class  Work. 
1 .   Bird  Logomachy. 

Use  cardboard  letters  printed  on  one 
side.      Place   face   down  on   the   table. 


Twilight 

By   Grace   Jacobsen 

rT1HE  day  is  done, 
-*■     As  one  by  one, 
The   sun's   gold   rays   receding, 
From    mountain    peak 
And  canyons  bleak, 
The    twilight    glow   preceding. 

The  rose  gray  sky, 

Fades  by  and  by 
To   blue  and   amber  blending. 

That  slips  away 

With  dying  day, 
The  veil  of  night  descending. 

O'er  hill   and   vale, 

And  woodland  dale, 
The  soft  fawn  shades  are  creeping 

And   over   all 

There  seems  to  fall, 
A  trust  in  His  kind  keeping. 

The  evening  star. 

That  seems  so  far, 
And  gleams  in  countless  number, 

Its   vigil   keeps 

From  heavens  deep, 
In  night's  embrace  slumber. 


Players  take  turns  drawing  letters  and 
placing  face  up  on  the  table.  When  a 
player  can  make  a  bird  name  from 
these  letters  he  takes  the  letters  and 
spells  the  word  in  front  of  him.  The 
person  getting  ten  words  first  wins. 
2.   "Twig  Matching." 

Obtain  several  kinds  of  twigs,  8  to 
12  inches  long.  Cut  into  two  parts. 
Mount  fhe  lower  half  on  a  board. 
Scatter  the  other  halves  on  a  table.  At 
a  given  signal  the  players  observe  close- 
ly one  of  the  twigs  and  then  run  to 
the  unmounted  group  to  get  the  other 
half.  If  the  wrong  half  is  brought 
back  he  tries  again.  This  game  requires 
close  observation.  Leaves  may  be  used 
in  the  same  way. 

General. 
1.   "Ask  Me  Another." 

While  the  Quiz  mania  is  with  us 
why  not  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  out 
Scout  work? 

Make  a  list  of  thirty  questions  deal- 
ing with  Scouting  activities — the  Law, 
Tests,  Etc. 

Write  the  questions  on  big  pieces  ol 
paper,  give  them  numbers  and  arrange 
them  on  the  walls  of  the  troop  meeting 
room. 

The  boys  are  given  15  minutes  to 
walk  around  and  write  the  answers 
down  on  a  piece  of  paper.  After  the 
1 5  minutes  the  papers  are  given  to  the 
Assistant  Scoutmasters,  who  check  up 
and  find  the  winning  patrol  (sum  of 
the  members'  correct  answers),  while 
the  Scoutmaster  continues  the  meeting 
program.  Before  the  end  of  the  even- 
ing the  winner  is  announced. 

"Scouts  of  America" 

An  Epic  of  American  History 
By  GEORGE  BERGSTROM 

^O  the  call  of  the  bugle  and  folio w- 
*  ing  the  flag  parade  of  khaki-clad 
Boy  Scouts,  there  came  in  stately  pag- 
eantry Columbus,  John  Smith,  Cham- 
plain,  Washington,  Padre  Junipero 
Serra,  Sacajewea,  Fremont,  the  Mor- 
mon Pioneers,  Grant,  Lee,  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  Edison,  and  Lindbergh,  out- 
standing characters  in  the  making  of 
American  history.  They  graced  the 
stage,  thrilling  the  hearts  of  hundreds 
of  Latter-day  Saints  who  attended  the 
opening  of  the  quarterly  conference 
held  in  the  Hollywood  Stake  House  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Ethel  Baker  Callis  read  the  beauti- 
ful story  entitled  "The  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica", written  by  Levi  Edgar  Young  and 
Adele  Cannon  Howells,  which  depict- 
ed the  part  played  by  the  forerunners 
of  American-epoch  making  periods, 
tracing  the  country's  development  from 
Columbus's  interview  with  the  Queen 
to  Lindbergh's  flight  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  pageant  was  sponsored  by  the 
M.  I.  A.,  directed  by  Dr.  Georgia  B. 
Johnson,  assisted  by  Leo  Coombs,  Mu- 
sical    Director,- — Ethel     Baker     Callis 
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reader;  and  Anna  Gardner  Stewart,  ac- 
companist. 

The  contrast  of  the  pageant  was 
plainly  evident — there  was  the  trip  of 
Columbus  in  his  slowly  moving  ships 
of  the  sea  on  an  uncertain  Westward 
cruise  to  an  unknown  destination,  and 
that  of  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  in  his 
modern  ship  of  the  air  in  his  record 
breaking  flight  Eastward  to  a  known 
definite  goal;  the  powdered  wigs  and 
costumes  of  the  Colonial  times  to  the 
dress  of  moderns;  the  beating  of  the 
Indian  torn  toms  and  the  chant  of  the 
Padres  to  the  beautiful  orchestral  ac- 
companiment, arranged  by  Mr. 
Coombs;  the  stately  splendor  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  Court  to  the  strug- 
gles and  the  hardships  of  Sacajewea's 
wilderness  trail  from  the  Missouri  to 
the  Pacific;  the  landing  of  Columbus  on 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  Fremont's 
landing  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific; 
from  the  miracle  of  the  Edison  mazda 
lamp  lighting  the  world,  to  the  torch 
of  the  gospel  lighting  the  world  with 
its  message  of  light  and  salvation. 

It  was  a  fitting  climax  to  a  well  at- 
tended seminar  of  Scouters,  and  a  con- 
ference of  enthusiastic  promoters  of  boy 
welfare  who  listened  to  addresses  on 
Scouting  technique  from  such  men  as 
Oscar  A.  Kirkham,  E.  B.  De  Groot, 
Scout  Executive  of  Los  Angeles;  John 
Wells,  of  the  presiding  Bishopric;  Os- 
car A.  Mathews,  Scout  Executive, 
Huntington  Park;  Wes  Klussman,  Asst. 
Executive,  Los  Angeles;  George  Berg- 
strom,  Scout  Executive  of  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley.  Leonard  Allen,  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioner  of  the  Hollywood 
Stake,  presided  and  conducted  these  ses- 
sions. 

Some  quotations  from  these  speech- 
es: 

"We  are  just  as  anxious  that  the  boys 
advance  in  Scouting  as  we  are  that  they 
advance  in  the  Priesthood."  John 
Wells,  of  the  Presiding  Bishopric. 

"We  appeal  for  your  cooperation 
and  co-ordination  of  the  church  plan. 
Scouting  needs  the  spirituality  that  we 
can  give  it."     Oscar  Kirkham. 

"Wholesome  institutional  interest 
and  support  promote  the  vitality  of  the 
Boy  Scout  movement."  E.  B.  De 
Groot,  Scout  Executive  of  Los  Angeles. 

"Scouting  was  founded  on  the  'good 
turn'  and  lives  on  the  great  service  ren- 
dered to  mankind."     O.  B.  Mathews. 

"We  become  interesting  because  of 
the  places  we  have  been  and  of  the 
things  we  have  seen,  and  to  the  Boy 
Scout,  the  out-of-doors  creates  this  cul- 
ture."    Wes  Klussman. 

"The  Scoutmaster  must  be  a  come 
leader  and  a  go  getter,  a  man  of  high 
ideals  whose  integrity  is  beyond  re- 
proach; a  shepherd  instead  of  a  sheep 
herder,  a  savior  instead  of  a  protago- 
nist."   George  Bergstrom. 


Application  of  Guide  Scout 
and  Priesthood  Plan 

r~pHE  Trailbuilder  program  in  the 
*•  L.  D.  S.  wards  takes  the  place 
of  the  Cubbing  program  sponsored  by 
the  National  Council  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  Although  Trailbuilder  work 
is  directed  by  the  Primary  Organiza- 
tion, Scout  and  Priesthood  leaders 
should  be  vitally  interested  in  its  wel- 
fare, for  the  aim  of  the  program  espe- 
cially during  the  third  year  is  to  pre- 
pare boys  for  the  Scouting  and  Priest- 
hood work. 

To  correlate  the  work  of  the  three 
departments  more  closely  the  Cotton- 
wood Stake  recently  added  an  older 
scout  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  Pri- 
mary. The  older  scout  is  also  an  ac- 
tive priesthood  member.  He  has  direct 
charge  of  the  activity  work  of  the 
third  year  Trailbuilders  or  guide  de- 
partment and  is  called  the  Guidemas- 
ter.     His  specific  duties  are: 

1.  Keep  boys'   logs  up  to  date. 

2.  Teach  activities — games,  stunts, 
etc. — necessary  to  fill  log  requirements. 

3.  Conduct  the  hiking  program  for 
guides. 

4.  Teach  handicraft  projects. 

5.  Recruit   new    guides. 

6.  Prepare  boys  for  Tenderfoot 
Scout  Test. 

7.  Assist  in  preparation  of  boys  for 
ordination  into  Priesthood. 

The  guardian  of  the  guides  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  guide  department 
and  the  guidemaster  is  her  assistant. 
She  conducts  all  lesson  work  and  su- 
pervises the  preparation  of  the  boys 
for  ordination  into  the  Priesthood. 

The  Duties  of  the  Guidemaster  in 
correlating  the  Primary  Scout  and 
Priesthood   Departments   are: 

1.  Secure  from  the  ward  Correla- 
tion Committee  on  September  1st  each 
year  the  names  of  all  1 1  year  old  boys 
in  the  ward. 

2.  Segregate  the  names  into  4 
groups  of  boys  who  will  turn  1 2  before 
December  1st — Group  I — Names. 
Before  March  1st — Group  II — Names. 
Before  June  1st — Group  III — Names. 
Before  September  1st  of  the  next  year 
— Group   IV — Names. 

3.  Give  one  duplicate  of  this  list 
to  the  Scoutmaster  and  another  to  the 
Ward  Aaronic  Priesthood  supervisor. 

4.  Pay  special  attention  to  the 
group  to  graduate  first,  keeping  the 
scoutmaster  and  priesthood  supervisor 

Tonight 

By  Dixie  Foster 

T  AST  night  I  felt  that  my  desire 
-*-/    Ruled  my  mind — 
Tonight  I  find  each  time  a  thought  of  you 
Creeps  forth, 
I  tuck  it  back  again 
And  pat  it  gently, 
As  an  erring  child 
Who  wants  to  stay  up 
'Til  the  old  folks  go  to  bed — 


informed  as  to  the  progress  of  each  boy 
at  frequent  intervals  as  well  as  any 
peculiar  traits  or  characteristics  of  each 
boy. 

5.  On  the  first  of  November,  Feb- 
ruary, May  and  August  meet  in  con- 
junction with  the  guardian,  scout- 
master and  priesthood  supervisor  to 
make  preparations  for  the  graduation 
exercises  to  be  held  one  month  later. 

6.  Shortly  before  graduation  in- 
form scoutmaster  and  priesthood  su- 
pervisor which  boys  are  qualified  for 
graduation. 

The  Duties  of  the  Scoutmaster  are: 

1 .  Get  names  of  boys  1 1  years,  9 
months  or  more  every  September,  De- 
cember, March  and  June  from  guide- 
master. 

2.  Assign  a  2nd  class  scout  to  train 
each  boy. 

3.  Meet  every  boy  during  2nd  week 
in  September,  December,  March  and 
June,  talk  to  him  and  introduce  his 
trainer  to  him. 

4.  Invite  candidates  to  a  fun  night 
during  2nd  month  of  each  quarter. 

5.  Work  with  guidemaster  in  pre- 
paring graduation  exercises  for  1st 
week  in  December,  March,  June,  and 
September. 

6.  Give  Tenderfoot  test  and  register 
the  boy  as  a  scout. 

The  Aaronic  Priesthood  Supervisors' 
Duties  are: 

1 .  Get  names  of  boys  1 1  years,  9 
months;  every  September,  December, 
March  and  June  from  guardian  or 
guidemaster. 

2.  Talk  to  each  boy  during  last 
week  of  October,  November,  January, 
February,  April,  May,  July  and  Au- 
gust to  see  if  boys  are  learning  priest- 
hood   requirements. 

3.  Assist  guardian,  guidemaster  and 
scoutmaster  in  making  preparation  for 
graduation  exercises  to  be  held  during 
1st  week  of  December,  March,  June 
and  September. 


»  «8« 


$  The  Land  My 
Parents  Came  From 

Continued  from 

page  242 

President  Penrose  turned  to  her  and 
said,  "Sister,  your  work  on  earth  is 
done  and  this  place  has  been  prepared 
for  you  to  rest.  There  are  people  here 
to  wait  on  you  and  you  have  only  to 
ask  for  what  you  want  and  it  will  be 
brought  to  you."  Then  turning  to 
Grandfather  he  said,  "But  you,  John, 
will  have  to  stay  on  the  stage  a  while 
longer."  And  they  went  out  and  left 
her  there  and  she  awoke. 

Two  years  later  after  being  stricken 
with  pneumonia  and  feeling  the  end 
was  near  she  had  the  Ward  books 
brought  to  her  bed.  She  finished  them 
so  that  her  work  would  be  finished  up 
and  one  week  later  she  died,  April  16, 
1914. — Virginia  Saunders,  33d  Ward. 
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^Buying  Happiness 
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of  the  spirit  in  a  shop  window,  or  in 
a  depleted  pocketbook,  and  to  touch, 
ever  so  lightly,  the  underlying  sane- 
ness  of  truth."  The  two  first  essays 
"Buying  Happiness"  and  "The  Art  of 
Being  Outshone"  are  perhaps  the  most 
charming — until  one  comes  to  "The 
Age  of  Salesmanship,"  "Martyrs  All," 
and  "The  Uses  of  Adversity."  And 
between  the  varying  degrees  of  delight 
to  be  found  in  these,  are  the  degrees  to 
be  found  in  the  rest.  In  other  words, 
and  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  ful- 
some, each  essay  is  more  exhilarating 
than  the  rest.  The  book  should  not 
be  missed  by  those  who  enjoy  sitting 
down  to  read  and  laugh  to  oneself;  but 
the  laughter  is  of  the  quiet  kind  which 
comes  from  finding  on  the  printed 
pages  the  thoughts  which  one  has 
vaguely  known  but  been  unable  to 
crystallize  into  expression. 

"Buying  Happiness"  is  an  explana- 
tion and  defense  of  those  who  love  to 
buy  whether  or  not  their  purchases  do 
them  any  good  afterwards.  "Beyond 
doubt,"  Mr.  Goodspeed  tells  us,  "The 
buyings  of  many  of  us  look  strange 
to  most.  One  man  buys  first  editions, 
all  the  dearer  if  uncut;  another,  Lin- 
coln manuscripts,  not  to  publish — that 
would  spoil  their  value— but  to  pro- 
tect from  publication;  another  bind- 
ings, regardless  of  what  they  contain; 
another,  Chinese  snuffboxes,  though  he 
is  not  Chinese  and  does  not  take  snuff. 
.  .  .  They  are  all  buying  the  same  thing 
in  different  packages.  They  are  buy- 
ing happiness."  "The  Art  of  Being 
Outshone"  is  a  casual  consideration  of 
the  prevalent  ideal  launched  through 
advertising  that  one  can  become  the 
life  of  the  party  through  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  taking  a  course  which  will 
make  him  outshine  everyone  else  pres- 
ent. The  conviction  of  these  enter- 
prising ones  who  set  forth  the  ideas 
seems  to  be  that  only  through  monopo- 
lizing the  attention  and  conversation  of 
a  group  can  one  find  happiness.  Oth- 
ers, not  sharing  the  spotlight,  must  nat- 
urally return  home  lonely  and  de- 
pressed. Dr.  Goodspeed  points  out 
that  "we  all  know  the  conversational 
superman;  he  has  been  with  us  since 
boyhood.  ...  He  is  always  capping 
your  modest  contributions  with  some- 
thing bigger.  If  you  have  slain  your 
thousands,  he  has  slain  his  tens  of 
thousands.  You  timidly  intimate  that 
your  assessed  valuation  is  two  thou- 
sand dollars;  he  cries  that  his  is  four. 
You  say  that  you  are  to  speak  in  Free- 
port;  he  says  that  they  had  previously 
asked  him.  You  tell  him  how  long 
it  took  you  to  drive  a  certain  route; 
his  time  was  better  by  hours."  In  a 
most  fetching  way,  the  author  points 
out  the  beauties  of  being  a  listener,  an 
observer.  And  before  one  has  finished 
reading,  he  is  quite  convinced  that  it  is 
a  splendid  art — that  of  being  outshone! 
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There  are  many  who  suffer  loss 
Be  prudent — 
Avert  it  by 
INSURANCE 

This  organization  writes  insurance  always  of  the  highest  quality. 

UTAH  HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  8  CO.,  General  Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


The  "Y"  SUMMER  SESSION  OFFERS 


A  FULL  QUARTER 
And  a  RICH  ONE 


A  Twelve- Weeks' 

Summer   School 

First  Term:  June  12-JuIy  21 
Alpine  Term  :  July  24-Aug.  25 


With  practically  all  the  regular  staff  on  duty  this  summer,  the  B.  Y.  U.  will  schedule 
a    rich    curriculum    to    meet   the    requirements   of — 

Regular  college  students — teachers — adults  desiring  self-improvement — graduates 
seeking  a  higher  degree. 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY 

PROVO,   UTAH 
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YOUR 
GOAL- 

Reach  it  sooner 
through  Evening   School 

Secretarial 

Accounting 

Business  Ad- 
ministration 


Renew  your  ambition  to  get 
ahead  with  the  beginning  of 
the  New  Year.  Deserve  pro- 
motion by  increasing  your 
ability  to  get  things  done  in 
the  office.  All  practical  busi- 
ness courses.  Regular  Day 
School  teachers.  Our  Em- 
ployment Department  con- 
tacts hundreds  of  business 
offices.  Call  or  write  for 
suggestions  on  how  we  can 
help  you  get  ahead.  No  ob- 
ligation. 


Monday  and  Thursday 
Evenings— 6:30  to  9:30 


$15.00 

Pays  for  Six  Months 

LD.  S. 

BUSINESS 

COLLEGE 


A  Department  of  the 
L.  D.  S.  College 
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Report  of  Accomplishments  for  November 
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The  M.  I.  A.  is  now  in  the  midst  of  its  activities.  It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  out 
of  81  Stakes  and  4  Missions  representing  545  wards,  departments  in  the  various  activities  are 
being  conducted  as  follows :  drama,  428 ;  dancing,  269 ;  music,  409  ;  public  speaking,  230  ;  story, 
242.  In  addition  to  the  accomplishments  shown  on  the  report  above,  many  stakes  report  having 
held  successful  Thanksgiving  Balls,  M  Men-Gleaner  parties,  road  shows,  one-act  plays,  etc.  We 
are  pleased  to  know  that  practically  all  of  the  stakes  reporting,  plan  on  holding  a  music  festival. 
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4{  Wedding  Ring  and  Cow  Bell 


Marie  welcomed  the  snow  as  she 
walked  toward  Olaf  Monson's, 
the  soft  flakes  seemed  like  tender 
caresses  from  a  sympathetic  heaven 
above. 

She  walked  fast  as  the  snow 
would  permit,  straight  to  the  home 
of  Olaf  Monson.  He  had  a  score 
of  cows.  She  knew  he  would  sell 
her  one.  Yes  sell — but  would  he 
trade?  Fear  gripped  her.  She 
knew  him  more  by  reputation  than 
by  fact  for  a  hard-working,  hard- 
headed  old  man,  who  lived  alone 
in  a  small  log  hut.  She  knew  that 
he  dealt  only  in  money,  or  in  trades 
that  were  to  his  distinct  advantage. 
She  eyed  her  wedding  ring  skep- 
tically. 

LJL  E  was  standing  in 
the  corral,  rubbing  down  the  sleek 
back  of  a  Jersey  cow,  as  Marie 
entered  his  yard. 

"Good  morning,  Brother  Mon- 
son," she  began  pleasantly.  Olaf 
stared  as  though  not  able  to  believe 
his  eyes. 

"It's  quite  a  snow  we're  hav- 
ing," she  tried  again. 

"Yes.  What  do  you  want?"  he 
asked  abruptly,  making  no  pre- 
tense at  polite  conversation. 

"I — I  have  come  to  buy  a  cow," 
Marie  stated  simply  and  added 
more  to  encourage  herself  than  to 


. .Continued   from 

page  212 

impress  Olaf,  "A  good  milking 
cow." 

"You  are  going  to  have  two 
cows,  then?"  Olaf  surprised  her  by 
asking. 

"No,"  Marie  gulped,  "Spot,  our 
cow,  died  last  night."  Olaf  met 
the  statement  with  no  sign  of 
sentiment. 

"I  see.  Well,  pick  out  one  you 
like  from  those  three  by  the  water 
trough.  They're  all  good  milk- 
ers. 

"Have  you  got  one  with  a  spot 
on  its  forehead?" 

"What?"  Olaf  was  dumb- 
founded at  this,  "I  don't  know. 
What  difference  does,  that  make?" 

"None,"  Marie  answered  some- 
what abashed.  "I  just  thought  I'd 
like  to  have  one  with  a  spotted 
head."  But  it  so  turned  out  that 
none  of  the  cows  among  the  good 
milkers  bore  a  spot.  Marie  made 
her  selection,  and  followed  Olaf 
into  the  house  to  seal  the  bargain. 
Her  heart  beat  frightfully — what 
if  he  wouldn't  trade! 

"You  haven't  asked  me  about 
the  price,"  he  began  at  once. 

"No,"  Marie  agreed,  "I  must  ask 
you  to  consider  a  trade." 

"A  trade?  I  don't  deal  in  any- 
thing but  cash,  or  well-secured 
lands." 

"But  what  I  have  to  offer  you  is 
better  than  either,  or  both."     He 
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INTEGRITY 

rHE  confidence  which  Lincoln's 
square-dealing  inspired  in  the 
people  of  his  time  caused  them 
to  elevate  him  into  ever 
widening  circles  of  usefulness  in  the 
nation.  If  you  have  a  printer  into  whose 
competent  hands  you  can  entrust  im- 
plicitly your  printing  problems,  knowing 
that  he  will  safeguard  your  interests  as 
his  own,  charging  you  (no  more  than  the 
job  is  worth,  even  though  no  definite 
estimate  of  the  price  has  been  made,  you 
are  fortunate  indeed.  To  serve  our 
clients  conscientiously,  and  to  insist  that 
our  thoroughly  trained  printers  and 
binders  expend  their  very  best  efforts 
in  the  production  of  each  job,  regardless 
of  its  size,  and  to  give  the  utmost  value 
for  each  dollar  spent,  is  our  constant  aim. 
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eyed  her  questioningly,  then  rose 
as  though  to  leave. 

"In  Blue  Lake  Valley  there  is 
nothing  better  than  cash  or  lands. 
I  am  a  hard-working  man.  I  am 
in  debt  to  no  one.  I  allow  no  one 
to  be  in  debt  to  me." 

Marie  flushed.  "You  misunder- 
stand. I  ;have  no  wish  to  be  in 
debt  to  you — or  to  anyone.  I 
merely  want  to  exchange — ." 

"Well,  what  is  it?  What  is 
this  thing  that  is  worth  more  than 
cash  or  lands?" 

MARIE  hesitated  only 
an  instant,  then  looking  him 
squarely  in  the  eyes,  she  said  softly, 
"My  wedding  ring,"  and  ached  as 
she  drew  the  shining  gold  band 
from  her  finger. 

Olaf  stood  dumb.  His  face 
softened,  reddened,  melted.  Marie 
caught  her  breath  in  terror.  He 
was  going  to  refuse! 

"It's  real  gold,"  she  cried  wildly, 
"Solid  gold.  Christian  gave  it  to 
me  in  Denmark.  It  is  all  hand- 
engraved,  too.'  He  took  the  ring 
gingerly.  Marie  watched  him, 
fascinated,  then  tore  her  gaze  away 
and  rushed  toward  the  door. 

"I'll  send  Jerry  at  noon,"  she 
called  and  fled  fearful  lest  he  call 
her  back.  Olaf  stood  mute,  staring 
at  the  gold  band  in  his  great  red 
palm. 

Marie  hurried  home  in  a  jumble 
of  emotions.  They  would  have 
milk.  She  had  traded  her  wedding 
ring  for  a  cow !  They  would  have 
milk — she  had  traded — the  two 
thoughts  chased  about  in  a  confu- 
sion in  her  mind.  Suddenly  the 
humor  of  the  situation  struck  her. 
Wedding  ring — and — a  cow  bell! 
She  had  mastered  herself  by  the 
time  she  reached  home. 

Marie  was  just  removing  newly 
baked  loaves  of  'sweet  bread  from 
the  oven  when  Jerry  came  in  from 
school,  breathless,  having  rushed 
ahead  of  his  sisters.  He  looked 
anxiously  at  his  mother. 

"What  about  Spot,"  he  whis- 
pered. 

Marie  caught  him  to  her  in  a 
wave  of  tenderness.  How  proud 
she  was  of  his  fine  manly  qualities, 
of  the  sweet  manner  in  which  he 
had  accepted  the  many  duties  ordi- 
narily performed  by  his  father. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  that  I'd  take 
care  of  everything?" 

"You  mean  we've  got  a  cow?" 
"Yes,  but  you  and  I  are  the  only 


ones  to  know  about  it — until  your 
father  recovers." 

"All  right,  but  where'd  you  get 
her,  Mother?"  He  was  all  im- 
patience. 

'You'd  never  guess  in  a  decade," 
she  teased. 

"Where?  Where?"  he  fairly 
danced  in  his  excitement. 

"From  Olaf  Monson." 

"Not  that  old  skinflint?" 

"Jerry,  how  unkind." 

"Ah,  well — you  know  that's 
what  everybody  in  town  calls 
him." 

"Well,  it's  all  a  mistake.  He's 
a  mighty  fine  man.  I'll  send  a 
note  to  your  teacher  when  the  chil- 
dren go  back;  you  can  go  after  our 
new  cow,  and  have  her  here  by  the 
time  school  is  out." 


J, 


ERRY  swelled  under 
"the  children."  But  it  was  true, 
he  was  almost  a  man,  came  up  to 
his  mother's  shoulder.  And  hadn't 
he  done  a  man's  chores  ever  since 
his  father  had  been  ill?  He  was 
strutting  a  bit  as  his  sisters  came  in. 
An  hour  later  Jerry  Larsen 
climbed  atop  Olaf  Monson's  gate. 
He  was  a  bit  hesitant  about  going 
in.  Local  rumor  classed  Olaf  as  a 
very  formidable  old  man — espe- 
cially since  the  death  of  his  mother 
two  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  Jer- 
ry's mother  had  told  him  that  Olaf 
was  all  right,  so  he  clutched  the 
loaf  of  fresh  bread  his  mother  had 
sent  Olaf,  and  gazed  about  the 
corral.  Olaf  was  not  in  sight.  The 
cows  were  bunched  together  in  one 
corner.  He  wondered  which  was 
to  be  their  cow,  and  hoped  she'd 
have  a  spot  on  her  forehead. 

A  faint  line  of  smoke  curled 
from  the  chimney.  Olaf  must  be 
in  the  house.  Jerry  dropped  lightly 
to  the  ground  and  made  fresh  tracks 
through  the  deepest  snow  to  Olaf's 
door.  His  knock  was  more  noise 
than  courage  and  was  answered  by 
a  brusk,  "Come  in." 

Timidly  Jerry  entered.  Olaf, 
bearded  of  face  )and  towering  in 
figure,  was  standing  with  his  back 
to  an  open  fire  intent  upon  Jerry's 
entrance. 

"How  do  you  do,"  Jerry  greet- 
ed. Olaf  grunted  a  response.  Jerry 
shuffled  over-shoed  feet. 

"My  mother  sent  this  loaf  of 
bread."  Still  no  word  from  the 
towering  man. 

"It's  fresh,  just  came  out  of  the 
oven."    Silence. 
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"Sure  tastes  good  with  butter 
'n'  sugar,"  Olaf  chuckled. 

"Well,  suppose  we  try  it,"  he 
grinned. 

"I  didn't  know  men  liked  sugar 
V  bread." 

"Ah,  yes,  Jerry.  Men  are  just 
little  boys  trying  to  be  serious.  My 
mother  used  to  make  me  bread  and 
sugar,  too." 

"Oh.  Who  makes  your  bread 
now? 

"I  do.  But  it's  not  the  same. 
See — "  and  he  held  up  a  heavy, 
dark  loaf. 

"Golly,"  Jerry  exclaimed.  "It's 
as  heavy  as  lead.  Whyn't  you  get 
my  mother  to  make  your  bread, 
she'll  be  glad  to." 


O) 


'LAF  eyed  Jerry 
suspiciously.  Had  his  mother  sent 
him  there  to  get  his  trade?  Jerry 
met  his  inquiring  gaze  with  bland 
frankness.  Olaf  turned  away. 
"Well,  maybe  I  will,  but  I  won't 
pay  any  store  prices." 

"Aw — I  never  thought  of  pay," 
Jerry's  face  reddened. 

The  sun  was  shining  red  behind 
dark  clouds  as  Jerry  bade  Olaf 
adieu. 

"Give  this  to  your  Mother,"  the 
older  man  mumbled,  and  handed 
Jerry  a  sealed  envelope.  "And 
don't  open  it!"  Then  as  an  after- 
thought, "Say — Jerry — if  your 
mother  wants  to  sell  me  bread — 
fresh,  mind  you — every  time  she 
bakes — tell  her  I'll  give  her  two 
cents  a  loaf."  Jerry  looked  star- 
tled. The  amount  seemed  fabulous 
to  him — who  had  to  save  consist- 
ently to  acquire  fifteen  cents  for 
spending  money  on  the  Fourth  of 
July. 

"Well,  three  cents,  then,"  Olaf 
grumbled.  "But  they  better  be 
big  loaves." 

"All  right,  I'll  ask  her.  Good- 
bye.   See  you  bakin'  day." 

"Don't  lose  the  envelope,"  Olaf 
called.  Jerry  eyed  it  curiously,  felt 
it  over  carefully,  there  was  some- 
thing in  one  corner.  Maybe  Olaf 
was  sending  money  in  advance  for 
the  bread.  But  it  didn't  feel  like 
money. 

"Moo-oo,"  this  from  the  cow 
in  a  loud  disgruntled  tone  brought 
Jerry  into  immediate  action,  and 
removed  what  curiosity  he  felt 
about  the  contents  of  the  envelope. 

LrfOOK  what  a  lot  of 
milk  she  gives,"  Jerry  exclaimed 
that  evening  as  he  brought  a  brim- 
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ming  pail  to  his  mother  who  was 
waiting  in  the  corral  for  him. 

"Yes,  she's  a  fine  cow,"  his 
mother  said. 

"Let's  call  her  'Ring,'  Mother. 
Lookit — she's  got  a  regular  wed- 
ding ring  on  her  forehead."  Marie 
nodded  silently,  and  closed  her 
fingers  about  a  penciled  note  that 
read, 

"To  Christian  Larsen — 


4&The  Valentine 


A  valentine!  To  be  sure,  to- 
night was  February  the  fourteenth. 
She  had  almost  forgotten.  It  had 
been  twenty  years  since  she  had 
received  a  valentine.  Who  could 
have  been  so  silly  as  to  have  sent 
it — to  her — a  grown  woman? 

She  thought  over  her  list  of 
friends  and  decided  it  must  have 
been  Tom.  He  alone  of  all  her 
acquaintances  had  enough  of  the 
little  boy  in  his  makeup  to  have 
picked  out  such  a  one.  She  wanted 
it  to  be  Tom.  The  longer  she 
thought  about  it  the  surer  she  be- 
came that  it  was  Tom.  The  name 
must  have  been  typed  with  his 
portable  typewriter  and  the  car  she 
had  heard  driving  off  must  have 
been  his  little  old  roadster. 

It  was  amazing  how  quickly  her 
dejection  could  turn  into  ecstacy — 
the  greatest  joy  she  had  ever 
known.  Her  face  glowed  and  her 
heart  seemed  to  sing  with  it.  Tom 
still  cared,  she  told  herself  over  and 
over.  He  had  met  her  half  way — 
more  than  naif  way.  He  had 
opened  up  advances  by  sending  the 
little  valentine.  It  was  her  turn 
to  take  the  next  step.  What  should 
she  do? 

After  a  while  she  stepped  to  the 
telephone  and  called  the  place 
where  Tom  was  staying.  How 
good  it  seemed  to  hear  his  voice 
again. 

"Would  you  care  to  come  and 
see  me?"  she  asked  him. 

"Do  you  really  want  me  to?" 
His  voice  betrayed  his  eagerness. 

"Of  course." 

"I'll  be  there  in  half  an  hour," 
he  cried. 

I  T  was  less  than  half 
an  hour  when  Ruth  saw  him  enter 
and  felt  herself  swept  into  his  arms 
in  a  warm  embrace  that  blotted 
out  instantly  all  memory  of  past 
bitterness.  She  was  never  to  forget 
that  evening,  the  one  great  turning 


"Received  from  Olaf  Monson, 
March  14,  1886,  one  cow,  for 
which  I  will  pay  $20  (twenty 
dollars)  when  my  crops  are  in  next 
fall. 

"Signed  

"Yes,  'Ring'  would  be  a  very 
appropriate  name,"  Marie  agreed 
and  glanced  at  a  gleaming  gold 
band  that  again  marked  her  mar- 
riage finger. 


Continued   from 
page  203 


point  of  her  life,  for  in  it  she  and 
Tom  agreed  to  become  a  peaceable 
married  couple  once  more. 

"I  thank  you  a  thousand  times 
for  phoning  me,"  Tom  had  said 
just  before  he  left.  "If  you  hadn't 
I'd  never  have  had  the  courage  to 
come." 

They  had  talked  of  so  many 
things  that  Ruth  had  forgotten  to 
thank  him  for  the  valentine,  but 
the  next  morning  she  took  it  from 
its  box  and  pinned  it  on  the  wall 
so  that  Tom  should  see  it  when  he 
arrived. 

Freddie  Rankin  noticed  it  when 
he  came  to  run  her  vacuum  cleaner 
"I   see  you   got  a   valentine,"    he 
remarked. 

"Yes.     Lovely,  isn't  it?" 

'Think  so?"  he  asked. 

"I  surely  do." 

"I  sent  it,"  he  told  her  proudly. 

"Freddie,  you  didn't!"  Ruth 
was  filled  with  dismay. 

"I  sure  did.  Mother  said  I 
ought  to,  seeing  how  nice  you'd 
been  to  us.  I  got  Dad  to  type  your 
name  so's  you  wouldn't  know  the 
writing  'n  he  drove  me  off  in  his 
car  after  I  sent  it  so's  you  wouldn't 
find  me.     Do  you  really  Uke  it?" 

"Like  it,  Freddie  — Why,  1 
think  it's  the  most  blessed  little 
valentine  in  the  whole  world!" 


^A  Distressing 
Disease  of  Speech 

Continued   from 

page  241 


hopes  blasted.  The  opinion  it 
had  of  the  speaker  drops  to  zero 
or  below.  It  expects  little  and 
therefore  does  not  reach  out  to  get 
what  it  might  find.  Although  it 
appears  so  listless  the  apology 
damages  the  speech,  the  speaker 
and  the  audience.  It  is  in  reality 
a  treacherous  disease  of  speech. 
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$  The  New  Leisure 

: Continued  from 

page  206 

vidual  dictatorship.  Here  is  where 
imaginative  leadership,  stirred  by 
the  right  kind  of  social  ideals  can 
help  to  give  whole  communities  a 
distinct  character  and  a  traditional 
attitude  towards  leisure-time  pur- 
suits which  insures  happiness. 

A  discussion  of  leisure  is  not 
complete  without  some  treatment 
of  the  necessity  of  educating  for 
leisure.  Here  lies  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  instrument  in  combating 
social  decay.  The  new  social  order, 
after  making  life  a  succession  of 
Sabbaths,  must  make  deliberate  ef- 
forts to  prepare  for  the  filling  of 
these  days  with  useful  activity. 

It  must  use  the  educational  sys- 
tem for  this  purpose.  This  will 
require  a  complete  rebuilding  of 
the  program  and  at  least  important 
changes  in  the  aims  and  objectives. 
Education  must  prepare  for  the 
making  of  life  rich  and  enjoyable 
and  not  primarily  for  economic 
survival.  Leisure  time  skills,  at- 
titudes, and  appreciations  should 
issue  from  the  period  of  schooling. 

Education  should  be  so  alluring 
that  it  becomes  one  of  the  most 
intriguing  leisure-time  pursuits  of 
people.  This  will  insure  the  pro- 
longation of  the  period  of  school- 
ing and  will  extend  the  age  of 
educational  maturity.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  let  it  be  said  that 
older  people  must  be  stimulated  to 
return  to  school — even  those  be- 
yond 50  or  60  years  of  age. 

V^HAT  a  profound  change 
must  come  over  the  teaching 
profession  to  guarantee  the  success 
of  such  a  scheme!  Teachers  will 
become  artists  in  guiding  people 
through  the  fascinating  realms  of 
knowledge  rather  than  mere  school- 
masters driving  unwilling  minds  to 
memorize  unrelated  facts  for  the 
purpose  of  winning  grades  and 
wearing  academic  costumes. 

From  education  should  come  the 
tools  with  which  creative  leisure 
can  be  designed  and  given  form. 
This  creative  leisure  must  be 
evolved  from  the  stuff  of  man's 
original  nature.  For  example  man 
is  an  instinctive  artist.  His  orig- 
inal nature  would  impel  him  to 
spend  long  hours  fashioning  ma- 
terial images  after  his  dream  im- 
ages, or  telling  the  stories  of  his 
exploits      by      scratching      figures 
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upon  sand  or  stone.  This  form 
of  expression  is  deeply  satisfying. 

Man  is  a  natural  musician.  He 
tests  everything  that  comes  under 
his  touch  to  see  if  it  has  vibration 
and  musical  note.  His  every-day 
speech  is  but  a  modification  of 
song,  and  when  he  finds  himself 
alone  he  often  fairly  shouts  his 
attempt  at  vocal  expression.  So 
too  is  he  an  orator  and  an  actor  at 
heart,  and  in  his  day-dreams  plays 
at  swaying  crowds  and  strutting 
stages,  a  delightful  pastime  even 
in  dreams. 

The  natural  man  is  rhythm  per- 
sonified. He  danced  before  his 
speech  became  audible.  The  song 
and  instrumental  music  came  into 
being  as  time-beaters  and  accom- 
paniments to  the  play  of  his  body 
and  limbs  in  rhythmic  movement. 
He  told  his  stories,  greeted  his 
friends,  threatened  his  enemies,  re- 
hearsed his  exploits,  made  love  and 
marriage,  cured  himself  of  his  ills, 
appeased  his  Gods,  and  gave  Na- 
ture meaning  in  the  dance  and 
dramatic  pantomime. 

A/TAN  is  instinctively  a  historian 
and  a  lover  of  history.  For 
ages  the  children  of  the  race  sat  at 
the  feet  of  story-tellers  and  min- 
strels listening  to  the  tales  of  their 
ancestors  and  re-living  in  imagi- 
nation the  lives  of  those  who  were 
fathers  of  their  race.  They  did  not 
require  any  artificial  kind  of  stim- 
ulation to  learn  their  own  history. 

Just  so  deeply  set  in  the  tissue 
of  the  human  soul  are  the  urges  to 
explore,  to  wander,  to  investigate, 
to  hunt,  to  fish,  to  pantomime 
the  exploits  of  the  tribe  in  fighting 
games,  to  play  at  magic,  to  watch 
the  play  of  chance,  to  test  winds, 
water,  and  earth  and  to  pierce  the 
skies;  to  get  behind  Nature  and 
discover  its  deeper  reality;  to  de- 
termine the  destiny  of  man,  to 
challenge  the  Gods,  and  to  destroy 
life  and  rebuild  it  according  to  the 
heart's  desire. 

Yes,  these  are  the  "stuffs"  out  of 
which  life  and  leisure  are  made. 
The  school  can,  and  too  often  does, 
kill  them  before  they  find  legiti- 
mate outlet.  In  all  too  many  in- 
stances the  school  formalizes  and 
deadens  artistic  expression;  makes 
music  hateful;  warps  dramatic  and 
oratorical  art  into  mechanical  sys- 
tems; gives  the  dance  a  death  blow 
through  meaningless  "techniques," 
and  set  forms;  shapes  history  into 
an  ugly  monument  to  wars  and 
kings;    and    grudgingly    gives    or 


rather  permits  some  expression  of 
the  other  instinctive  urges  mention- 
ed above. 

These  are  the  more  or  less 
natural  outcomes  of  an  education 
which  is  teacher-centered,  and  of 
teaching  methods  which  are  formal 
and  logical.  The  objectives  aimed 
at  have  been  to  equip  the  student 
for  the  economic  "battle"  of  life, 
and  to  train  him  to  "adjust"  to 
society,  rather  than  to  develop  him- 
self so  that  he  can  make  a  valuable 
contribution  towards  re-building 
life  and  making  it  abundant  for 
himself  and  his  fellows. 


W1 


HAT  can  the  church  do  about 
it?  The  reply  to  this  can  be 
secured  by  discovering  what  the 
Church  is  already  doing  about  it. 
The  M.  I.  A.  slogan  for  1932-33 
sets  up  a  goal  which,  if  reached, 
will  bring  about  the  condition 
sought.  "We  Stand  for  the  En- 
richment of  Life  Through  the 
Creative  Use  of  Leisure  and  Per- 
sonal Service  to  Fellow  Man."  No 
slogan  has  ever  been  adopted  which 
has  been  more  significant  and  more 
timely. 

The  leisure- time  program  of  the 
Mormon  church  is  the  "talk  of  the 
town"  at  present  among  the  coun- 
try's recreation  leaders.  It  is  not 
only  excellent  "on  paper,"  but  it 
has  also  proved  itself  in  action. 
The  recreation  institutes  conducted 
by  the  church  this  year  in  and 
around  Los  Angeles,  at  least,  have 
done  immeasurable  good.  Through 
these  institutes  and  the  ward,  stake 
and  home  activities  growing  out  of 
them,  the  church  has  presented  to 
its  membership  an  offering  in 
leisure-time  pursuits  which  should 
be  deeply  appreciated  by  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  within  its 
fold. 

Let  every  day  become  Sunday  if 
the  future  economic  order  demands. 
The  Latter-day  Saints  ought  to  be 
well  prepared  to  make  wholesome 
use  of  their  promised  leisure.  All 
glory  to  their  leadership. 

Ocean  Moods 

By  Jean  McCaleb 

Q^OMETIMES  the  ocean  is  a  dame, 
*-*    Clad  in  a  prim  gray  dress, 
Her  throat  is  kissed  by  lacy  mist — 
Cloud-mist,  to  soothe  with  soft  caress. 

Sometimes  the  ocean  is  a  minx, 
In  green-eyed  fury  lashing  free; 
In  white  whipped  foam,  she  drives  waves 

home, 
To  pound  the  white  sands  savagely. 
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^An  Evolving  Universe 


so  peculiar,  so  uniform  in  their  be- 
havior, and  so  "similar  to  one  an- 
other that  we  can  estimate  the 
distance  of  the  nebular  from  the 
apparent  faintness  of  these  stars. 
Dr.  Hubble  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution Observatory  at  Mt.  Wilson, 
has  found  it  to  be  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  its  light  takes  about 
800,000  years  to  reach  us. 

It  is  found  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  these  star  systems  can  be 
arranged  in  a  single  sequence.  At 
one  end  of  the  sequence  are  nebulae 
consisting  solely  of  round  fuzzy 
masses,  in  which  no  stars  are  visible 
even  in  the  most  powerful  tele- 
scope, while  at  the  other  extreme 
end  we  have  clouds  of  stars  such 
as  our  own  system. 

^IKE  our  own  system  of  stars, 
these  nebulae  are  generally  flat 
in  shape.  The  comparison  of  the 
cartwheel  remains  quite  a  good  one 
— partly  because  many  of  these 
nebulae  are  known  to  be  rotating 


and  all  are  believed  to  be  so;  partly 
also  because  they  often  are  found 
to  have  a  thick  central  projection, 
corresponding  to  the  hub  of  the 
wheel,  while  the  rest  of  their  struc- 
ture is  flat. 

These  rotating  nebulae  are  not 
alone  in  space.  There  are  neigh- 
bors, and  these  will  raise  tides  on 
its  surface  just  as  the  sun  and  moon 
raise  tides  on  the  surface  of  the 
rotating  earth.  Wherever  the 
neighbors  are,  there  will  always 
be  two  points  of  high  tide  antipod- 
ally  opposite  to  one  another,  and 
two  points  of  low  tide  interme- 
diate between  the  two  points  of 
high  tide. 

It  is  possible  to  estimate  the  dis- 
tances of  all  nebulae,  even  the  very 
faintest,  with  fair  accuracy;  their 
faintness  gives  a  measure  of  their 
distance.  The  faintest  which  can 
be  observed  photographically  in 
the  1 00-inch  telescope  prove  to  be 
at  the  amazing  distance  of  about 
140,000,000    light-years.      Some 
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two  million  nebulae  lie  within  this 
distance. 

J)R.  HUBBLE  finds  that  these 
are  fairly  uniformly  spaced  at 
an  average  distance  of  about  1,- 
800,000  light-years  apart.  To 
construct  a  model,  we  may  take 
300  tons  of  apples  and  space  them 
at  about  1 0  yards  apart,  thus  filling 
a  sphere  of  about  a  mile  diameter. 
This  sphere  is  the  range  of  vision 
of  the  100-inch  telescope;  each  ap- 
apple  is  a  nebula  containing  matter 
enough  for  the  creation  of  several 
thousand  million  stars  like  our 
sun;  and  each  atom  in  each  apple 
is  the  size  of  a  solar  system  with  a 
diameter  equal  to,  or  slightly 
larger,  than  that  of  the  earth's 
orbit. 

Thus  the  arrangement  of  the 
nebulae  in  space  reproduces  on  an 
incomparably  grander  scale  the  uni- 
form spacing  of  the  stars  in  our 

System. 


Like  having 


mea?s  ''to^trtS™***?  motorflcars'  PeP  88  And  *  start*  ^  a  flash!  No  excessive  choking 
means  to  gasoline  Extra  speed,  marvelous  no  sputtering  or  stalling'  Tust  drive  in  at  L™ 
smoothness,  more  mdes  per  gallon  .  .  .  economy!      Pep  '88  servife  station  fa? winter's  h^?Jso£nl 


Manufactured  and  Guaranteed  by 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt   Lake  /City 


MrJtmJL      Cp  Cp 

Winter's    HOTTEST     Gasoline 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  AUTHORS 

WE  have  just  passed  through  a  minor  engagement  in  which 
two  of  our  highly  esteemed  writers  were  the  chief  par- 
ticipants. We  did  a  little  bombarding  and  we  hope  that  the 
battle  has  resulted  in  good  for  all.  We  were  all  battling  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  honest  writers.  This  is  how  it  came 
about: 

Some  time  ago  we  published  a  short  poem  on  our  poetry 
page.  As  soon  as  that  number  of  the  magazine  got  out,  in  came 
a  long  letter  in  which  one  of  our  highly  esteemed  writers  made 
the  statement  that  the  lines  were  so  much  like  the  lines  of  a 
poem  which  she  had  published  in  an  eastern  magazine  that 
undoubtedly  her  work  had  been  stolen.  In  her  letter  she  in- 
closed her  poem.  Really  when  we  compared  the  two,  the  case 
seemed,  on  the  face  of  it,  clear.  There  were  just  two  reasons 
why  we  doubted  if  any  thievery  had  been  done:  one  was  that 
the  person  accused  was  and  is  a  person  of  good  reputation ;  the 
other  was  that  we  were  certain  we  had  seen  and  used  the  poem 
in  lectures  before  the  accuser's  poem  was  printed  even  though 
we  had  never  seen  it  in  print  it  having  come  to  our  attention 
through  a  mutual  friend. 

At  that  stage  in  the  controversy  we  may  have  been  guilty  of 
an  indiscretion.  We  forwarded  the  accusing  letter  to  the  per- 
son accused.  The  accused  immediately  registered  a  protest  by 
means  of  a  registered  letter  and  produced  evidence  or  said  he 
could  produce  evidence  which  would  prove  definitely  that  his 
poem  was  in  print  in  a  newspaper  two  or  three  years  before  the 
accuser's  poem  was  printed  in  the  nationally  circulated  mag- 
azine, which,  by  the  way,  the  accused  said  he  had  never  seen 
except  back  in  1927,  before  the  accuser's  poem  was  printed. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  accused's  letter,  the  accuser  acknowl- 
edged that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  but  fire  was  struck  when 
the  accused  brought  a  counter  accusation  against  the  accuser 
which  the  accuser  promptly  and  emphatically  denied.  In  a 
paragraph  the  accuser  says:  "The  writing  game  was  never 
more  difficult  than  it  is  now.  Every  so  often  I  come  across 
some  of  my  work  which  has  been  taken  actually  line  for  line, 
even  from  such  widely  circulated  magazines  as  Good  House- 
keeping, and  somehow  disposed  of  as  some  one's  else*  original 
material.  It  is  a  source  of  great  annoyance  from  which  we  who 
strive  to  turn  out  honest  stuff  cannot  escape,  it  seems.  Then 
when  we  get  to  the  end  of  patience,  we  let  that  annoyance  get 

the  upper  hand — only  to  find,  as  in  the  case  with , 

we've  compounded  that  annoyance  by  making  another  mistake, 
as  I  seem  to  have  made." 

Now  we  think  no  mistake  has  been  made.  The  poems  were 
enough  alike  to  warrant  some  sort  of  protest.  We're  glad  the 
protest  was  made  even  though  we  entirely  absolve  the  accused 
of  plagarism  and  declare  that  though  the  coincidence  seems 
impossible,  it  has  occurred.  We  still,  however,  have  a  feeling 
that  the  accused  was  to  blame  in  that  his  poem  had  been 
published  before  he  sent  it  to  us.  Furthermore,  along  with  it, 
he  sent  in  other  poems  which  had  previously  been  published. 

We  have  reiterated  in  these  pages  many  times  that  we  do  not 
publish  a  reprint  if  we  know  it  without  plainly  making  the 
statement  that  it  is  a  reprint.  In  fact,  we  rarely  ever  publish 
any  reprints  at  all. 

The  accused  says  in  his  letter  in  speaking  of  a  poem  which 
we  kept  for  publication  but  which  has  not  yet  been  printed 
in  The  Improvement  Era:  "It  you  don't  want  to  use  it  on 
that  account,  I  will  feel  all  right  to  have  you  send  it  back, 
although  I  don't  see  why  its  being  used  in  a  newspaper  that 
far  back  should  make  it  of  no  value  now.  Hundreds  of  poems 
have  been  published  numerous  times,  and  in  many  different 
publications." 

In  answer  to  that  statement  of  his  we  wrote:  "In  regard 
to  material  which  has  already  been  published,  we  wish  to  say 
that  we  object  strenuously  to  having  anything  submitted  to  us 
that  has  been  published  elsewhere — no  matter  when  or  where, 
unless  our  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  so 
published.  *  *  *  If  we  cared  to  reprint  material,  we  could  go 
back  and  get  a  few  Shakespearean  sonnets  or  some  of  Long- 
fellow's poems,  which  probably  would  be  pretty  good.     Part 


of  the  Era's  ambition  is  to  develop  writers.  If  you  are  not  now 
writing  poetry,  we  are  not  interested  in  your  poetry,  as  we 
have  one  hundred  or  more  young  men  and  women  who  are 
straining  their  hearts  out  in  attempting  to  write  something 
printable.     They  are  the  ones  we  wish  to  encourage." 

Perhaps  that  is  sufficient.  Writers,  we  thought  this  con- 
troversy, or  as  much  of  it  as  we  have  given  here,  might  help 
you  all — us  all — and  the  writing  game  in  general. 

Once  more  let  us  make  it  clear:  We  want  NO  reprints  un- 
less they  are  clearly  marked  as  reprints.  We  publish  very  few, 
if  we  know  it,  and  those  we  clearly  mark  as  such. 

We  hope  writers  everywhere  will  watch  this  and  other 
magazines  for  plagarized  material.  That  is  the  only  way  that 
literary  thievery  can  be  stopped. 

And  in  regard  to  the  two  writers  involved  here  we  wish  to 
say  that  we  welcome  their  contributions  and  believe  fully  in 
the  integrity  of  both.  Both  have  submitted  material  since  this 
controversy  which  we  have  gladly  accepted  for  publication. 


OUR  POETS  THIS  MONTH 

WE  do  not  happen  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  many 
of  our  poets  who  appear  this  month  but  we  can  give 
their  addresses.  Estelle  Webb  Thomas  is  fairly  well  known  to 
Era  readers.  She  is  from  Pinedale,  Arizona,  and  is  author  of 
"Amigo"  and  other  stories  we  have  printed;  Miranda  Walton 
addresses  us  from  Woodruff,  Utah,  a  town  which  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  the  coldest  in  the  United  States  during 
our  recent  cold  spell;  Beulah  Rose  Stevens  lives  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia;  Carlton  Culmsee  is  now  living  in  Provo,  Utah,  and 
has  had  a  number  of  things  in  our  magazine;  Elsie  Chamber- 
lain Carroll  needs  no  introduction  to  readers  of  Church 
publications.  She  writes  a  great  deal  and  in  her  spare 
moments  teaches  English  at  Brigham  Young  University. 
Watene  Makaia  is  a  New  Zealander  residing  at  Hawks  Bay, 
North  Island,  New  Zealand.  Bess  Foster  Smith,  Weiser, 
Idaho,  has  been  introduced  before.  Lulu  Greene  Richards 
is  mother  of  Lee  Greene  Richards,  artist,  whose  beautiful 
painting  was  reproduced  in  the  December  number.  Carol 
J.  Black  lives  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Grace  Watson  in  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho.  Florence  Hartman  Townsend  resides  in  Texas. 
She  has  written  a  number  of  stories  as  well  as  poems  for  the 
magazine.  Dixie  Foster  lives  in  Cedar  City,  Utah.  All  of 
these  may  not  appear  in  the  February  number,  but  all  will 
appear  in  the  very  near  future. 


SHE  TOOK  UP  OUR  CHALLENGE 

"Hyrum,  Utah. 

IF,  perchance,  you  find  pleasure  in  sponsoring,  or  encourag- 
ing amateur  writers,  here  you  will  find  a  poem  to  publish 
in  some  small  corner  of  your  magazine.     I  read  the  Era  and 
enjoy  it  deeply.     Thank  you.     Sincerely,  Viola  A.  Israelsen." 
Miss  Israelsen 's  poem  follows: 

CANYON 

Castled  rock  cliffs  mirrored  in  the  stream. 
Bordered  with  pine  trees,  cool  and  green,— 

Gay,  laughing  sunshine,  flooding  it  all, — 
Shy  shadows  hiding  under  cliff  wall, — 

Sly  trout — -a  big  one — under  a  rock, — 
I,  trying  to  tempt  him  with  a  fly  ho©k, — 

Sweet  birds  a-singing  all  around  me, — 
Joy,  what  a  happy  old  world  this  can  be! 

There  it  is,  Miss  Israelsen.     Now  what  do  you  think  of  it? 


Lion  House  Social  Center 

for  Girls  and  Women 


A  PLACE  to  work  and  a  place  to  play.  A  place  to  meet 
0/4  your  friends  in  delightful  social  intercourse.  A  place 
v-^  in  which  to  follow  that  interest  or  hobby  which  has 
long  been  calling  you.  A  cheerful,  heart- warming,  "homey" 
home  which  will  make  you  want  to  come  and  come  again.  In 
joining  one  of  the  happy  groups  who  gather  here,  your  op- 
portunity for  complete  living  will  be  enlarged. 

MEMBERSHIP  — 

The  fee  for  membership  in  the  Lion  House  Center  is 
$1.00  a  year,  or  if  you  wish  to  pay  month  by  month,  10  cents 
a  month. 

PATRONS  WHO  LIVE  OUT  OF  TOWN— 

Girls  and  women  living  outside  of  Salt  Lake  City  are 
urged  to  take  advantage  of  the  monthly  membership  plan. 
The  Lion  House  is  a  pleasant  place  to  rest  between  shopping 
trips  or  preceding  evening  engagements. 

COURSES  FOR  WHICH  EXTRA  FEES  ARE  CHARGED 

Dressmaking,  Foods  and  Nutrition,  Conversational 

English,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Magazine  Writing,  Wood 

Fiber  Flowers,  Applied  Arts,  Woodcraft. 

Send  all  inquiries  and  applications  to  our  hostess 

Mrs.  Martha  G.  Smith,  Lion  House,  63  East  South  Temple, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    Phone  W.  7878 


Privileges  of 
Membership 


Use  of  lunch  room  accommodations 
where  you  may  bring  your  lunch  and 
rest  during  the  noon-day  period. 

Use  of   rest   room   accommodations. 
Use  of   reading  room. 
Use  of   sewing  machine. 

Participation  in  weekly  events,  such  as  : 
Book   Reviews 
Community  Singing 
Story   Telling  Hour 
Social  Games 

Opportunity  to  receive  instructions  in 
Art  Needle  Work — Mrs.  Marie  Leder- 
man. 

Opportunity    to    receive    instruction    in 
First  Aid — 6   lessons — Miss  Elsie  Ho- 
gan. 
(Probable   cost  of   Red    Cross  Manual 

'"  and  bandages  75c) 

Cafeteria — This  is  open  only  to  mem- 
bers who  have  paid  the  annual  fee  of 
$1.00. 

Opportunity  to  rent  parlor  or  recreation 
room  for  dancing  or  other  social 
parties. 


Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improvement  Association 
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.BENEFICIAL! 


INDEPENDENCE 


WISDOM 


PEACE  OF  MIND     $AFETY         PROTECTION         HAPPINESS 


W      DANGER  _  FEAR         W^ ^DESPAIR      DETOUR 

WORRY  M  ^>^"A  GAMBLE 
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IF  YOU  CANT  SAVE  TO  BUY  INSURANCE— BUY  INSURANCE  TO  SAVE 


THE  TWO  HIGHWAYS  OF  LIFE 


IN  1 933  CHOOSE  THE  SAFE,  SANE 
ROAD  TO  INDEPENDENCE— 

THAT  BROAD  HIGHWAY  KNOWN 
AS  THE  BENEFICIAL  ROAD  OR 
ESTATE  ROUTE  NO.  I,  COM- 
MENCES WITH  A  BENEFICIAL  LIFE 
POLICY,  WHICH  IS  WISDOM. 

PEACE  OF  MIND  FOLLOWS  WITH 
SAFETY  AHEAD;  YOU'LL  ENJOY 
PROTECTION  AND  HAPPINESS 
RIGHT  ON  TO  INDEPENDENCE. 


KEEP  TO  THE  UPPER  ROAD  FOR 
SUCCESS— DON'T  BE  MISLED  BY 
THE  BRIGHT  LIGHTS  AND  THE 
EASY  DOWN  GRADE  OF  OTHER 
ROUTES.  PASS  UP  WORRY, 
DANGER  AND  DESPAIR  BY  SECUR- 
ING A  BENEFICIAL  SAVINGS- 
INVESTMENT  POLICY.  THE  ONE 
INVESTMENT  THAT  HAS  STOOD 
THE  ACID  TEST— MAINTAINED  A 
VALUE  OF  I00  CENTS  ON  THE 
DOLLAR— PAYABLE  ON  DEMAND. 


<Jhe  BIG  HOME  COMPANY 


BENEFICIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 


DIRECTORS 
HEBER   J.   GRANT,   PRESIDENT 

A.  w.  ivins,  1st  Vice  President 
JOS.   F.   SMITH 


HOME   OFFICE:    SALT    LAKE   CITY,    UTAH 

E.  T.  RALPHS 
General  Manager 


DIRECTORS 
GEO.  J.  CANNON.  2nd  Vice  President 

A.  B.   C.  OHLSON,   SECRETARY 

B.  F.   GRANT 
DAVID  O.  MCKAY 


